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SIR, 


1 the country, 
ng, has 


I S my continuance in 
| where we know 
| made me ſo long 


at the opera, the and all the diverſions 
that great city abounds with ; 
make part of 


very 
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that I have ſpent ſome days with. However, 


1 ſhall hardly go for London, before the lat- 
ter end of this month ; as the 
has occaſion'd the ſhutting 


queen's death 
of the play- 


houſes, the chief reſource a foreigner has, in 


a city like the capital of England. I wait, for 


the beginning of the mourning's being over, 
and the parliament's aſſembling, before I go. 
As I have no news to tell you, and am not 
one of thoſe who amuſe themſelves with in- 
venting it; the ſubject of my letter, | ſhall be 
an article in one of the laſt public pa 
which I have juſt read. Tis a 5 


1 


„. e of a very odd being, which the En- 


glich call a Fox- hunter; the author himſelf 
will immediately acquaint you, what ſort of 


'- an animal it is. 


« The fox-hunter, ſays he, is an animal, 


very frequently met with in Great-Britain, 


e and particularly in the Northern counties; 
« we muſt own it reſembles a man very 
© much, at leaſt externally; and has even 
© the uſe of ſpeech, though it commonly 


* hallooes more than it ſpeaks : but it acts, 


< perceives, and thinks quite differently from 


us, if it really does think, which I will not 
<< aſſure you it does. I haveexamin'd it very 
. **. narrowly, and find 'tis at the bottom, not 
* ſo miſchievous as ſavage : and I have even 
found ſome of them tame. 


I could almoſt 
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{© and lives like the latter ; and tho' it is or- 
« oaniz'd in ſuch a manner, that it can in- 
« 4 the ſame ſounds that we. 
do, yet tis totally void of underſtanding, 
« judgment, and reaſon, which: are cert; 7 
“the moſt eſſential parts of man. 
' « The fox-hunter, is an animal; or a man, 
<« if it can be honour'd with that name, be- 
* cauſc it has ſome human qualities; the fox- 
© hunter, I ſay, is a man who lives continu- 
_ * ally dogs and 33 we name him 
1 antipathy to the 
« ok; nu of 6 ak to the 
«« dogs, themſelves ; for which reaſon he com- 
« bines with them to deſtroy it. He hates 
cities, particularly capitals ; a fox-hunter of 
the true breed, has never ſet fogt in Lon- 
% don. He is on horſe - back at fix o'clock in 
the morning, even in winter; neither ſnow, 
nor bad weather prevents it. He never 
*: Hays under a cool, unleſs it be to cat or 


Wbt makes it imagin d fox-hunters are 
© not men, is; that in the midſt of a civili- 


„ And yet, . wi ie. 
4 er pique betete 2 nnn 
tics, . 
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« litics, and judge very ſeverely on whatever 
« is done in parliament, No bill ap 


« there, however wiſe, but they oppoſe it in 


e the ſtrongeſt manner, if they don't like it. 
« They are in the country, what the mob 


e are in cities; always ready to arm for the 


e public good, whenever their own particular 
ce advantage is in queſtion. They are ene- 
« mies to all miniſters whatever; and to the 
% French, as much in peace, as in war, 
« Though commerce makes our nation flou- 
« riſh, and formidable to all its neighbours ; 
« and though they partake of the advantages 
« accruing from it; they are always com- 
« plaining of the encouragement given it: 
« and if they were maſters, would ſet fire to 
« all the ſhipping in Great-Britain, This is 
% what they are in general. Their whole 
e converſation turns upon hunting, and theſe 
« two great words, Liberty and P 1 


_ © which perhaps moſt of them repeat, with- 


out knowing the meaning of them. Beyond 
* this, they oe ſpeak Four words; and 
«© muſt be mute in all converſation, about 
hs IN how to —_ one's-ſelf, ſweet- 
* neſs of temper, ility, complaiſance, 
el r 7:55 other ſocial virtues, 

The fox-hunter knows no glory, except 
« that of running as faſt as the animal, whoſe 
* declar'd enemy he is; no pleaſure but 
hunting, no virtue but hard ing. He 
e ſpends that part of the day in which he is 
* not on horſe-back, at table, in W 
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« and getting and 'tis certainly the 
* only way, in which he is capable of bei 
c ſerviceable to the ſtate. his great con- 
e ſumption of beer, he at contributes 
2 1 towards defraying the expence 
cc it. 

« He is naturally a very dull animal; per- 
* haps his food is the cauſe of it. He cats 
nothing but falt-beef, cold mutton, cab» 
e bage, carrots and pudding; which laſt is 
* his favourite diſh ; and that which is hea- 
*« vieſt, he likes beſt. His drink is ale, courſe 
« Portugal wines, and now and then a little 
* of the ſtrongeſt brandy. He drinks two 
_ « favourite healths at his meals, which is per- 
* haps, the only rule he obſerves ; the 
to all honeſt ene 3 
« proteſtants or catholicks, without excepti- 
* on; the title of hunter reconciles them all: 
* 1 bumper is, conſuſion to the mi- 
« niſter, 

5 Le = are abſolutely void 0 
« und ing; yet find ſome 
* them, aho ke up Er wie — * 
judge of them, by this witty expreſſion. 
% One of them, that I am not much ac- 
** quainted with, anſwer'd his fiſter, who in- 
*« vited him to London, to hear FARINELL1; 
Siſler, I wou'dn't give a farthing to hear 
« your FARINELLI, and your whole Italian 
W. 77 Ihavue here twenty voices, with which 
ec Joyn 


in chorus , and make them fing; one 
* 'Tis the cuſtom of pag To tals, 4 
dogs. They mnt very el 2 as 
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ee qohile in the woods, and another in the plains; 


e and tis the only mufick I am fond of. 

„I ſhould never have done, were I to de- 
« ſcribe all the ſingularities of a fox-hunter ; 
ce but what I have ſaid, is ſufficient to give 
« you an idea of him.” 


When any folly ſtrikes me, I am pleas'd 


to find an author who ſets it off to advantage ; 


and even, though he does not do it well, I 
am pleas'd with his intention, I muſt own 
however, 'twas not neceſſary to go out of 
France, to find ſubjects to laugh at. For what 


would an Engliſhman ſay, to the pride, clown- 


iſhneſs and 1gnorance of our nobility in the 
country ! Would not he find ſome of our gen- 
try, as odd a fort of beings as a fox-hunter ? 
Thu many French differ in no reſpe& from 
the fox-hunter, except that their paſſion is for 
hunting the hare ? The gentlemen glaſs-ma- 
kers you have ſeen this vacation, though they 
lead a quite different ſort of life ; yet, are they 
not to be compar'd in many things to the fox- 
hunter, and particularly in knowledge ? The 
more one examines mankind, the more one 
finds they are very near the ſame, every where. 


The light of ſciences, enlightens only a very 


few ; all the reſt, in what country ſoever, are 


deſtin'd to live in the night of ignorance. 
I have the honour to be, | 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


L E T- 
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To the Prefident Bounixx. 


Remarks on mr. Rowx's Tamerlane ; and ſame 
French theatrical authors. 


= 


beauties it incloſes, which conſti- 
* _ 1 — merit. — n 
ou have by a particular privilege reunite 
talents, which almoſt — exclude each 
other. I have diſcover'd the ſpirit of VI R GIL, 
in your tranſlation of the fourth book of his 
ANE1s ; that is to ſay, in that piece of anti- 
u 2 where the paſſion of love is painted in 
trueſt and moſt lively manner. 
The tragedy of Tamerlane, which an En- 
= gentleman extoll'd ſo much to you, de- 
es only part of the praiſe he gave it. The 
| B 4 . author, 


ental writers. Or perhaps 
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author, indeed, in the perſon of that cele- 
brated conqueror of Aſia, gives you a perfect 
model of true heroiſm; but the character of 
Bajazet, who is oppoſed to him; is not treat- 
ed with addreſs enough: he would repreſent 


him to us a prince, proud and revengeful, 


without faith or humanity, who knew no law 
but his own caprice, and no religion but his 
intereſt : but he has made him only a mad- 


man, who does not always act according to 


theſe principles; and who makes himſelf as 
contemptible for his folly, as odious for his 
cruelty, Perhaps mr. Rowe has only adopt- 
ed the prejudices of many of our hiſtorians, 
with * to this Ottoman emperor; preju- 
dices, that are entirely contradicted by the ori- 


„he had not inven- 
tion enough, to give the perſons he introduces 
on the ſtage, more dignity and ſimilitude of 
truth. Theſe contraſts of virtues and vices, 
are the rock, on which the imagination of 
tragick writers moſt commonly ſplits. If they 
ſucceed in drawing the characters of heroes; 
tis only by oppoſing monſters to them, who 
have nothing of the human ſpecies in them : 
if they make dr 2 by 
making ts, who are generally 

reat 5 kicians, fall into the moſt — 
nares. | 1 
On the contrary, tis on theſe occaſions, 
CoxxRILLE's force and extent of genius ap- 
pear. in their greateſt luſtre; and tis particu- 


_ kily by his manner of overcoming theſe dif- 


ficulties, 
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ficulties, e 
GrEearT." The more intricate * are, 
the more happy reſources he N 


ravel them. 


In Rodogune, he oppoſes 


the hopes of a throne, or the fear of death, 
can move; to an ambitious and unnatural mo- 
ther, who ſacrifices every thing to her immo- 
derate defire of reigning. How artfully does 
he conclude this tragedy, the object of admi- 
ration, of all] 


fon finds herſelf — 
ces; when finds under the 


neceſey of drinking firſt of the 'dcup, 
or 


ſhe had 'd for her rival! He does not 
1 ten the 9 — gives you for a 


— — — 
tuous, without being as 

Puocas, wicked as 1 is not deaf to 
the voice of nature; but ſhe only accoſts him. 
for his Puniſhment: on the throne; to which 
his crimes had raiſed him; he ſeeks in vain 
for a ſon, who will not own him. 


O wretched Phocas ! * O too ha Maurice! 
After fer you two bft ſons regain; 
not 


one can find, after me to reign / 


What is moſt remarkable in Tamerlane, is 
the ſecond ſcene of the third act; mr. Real 
has borrow'd the ſubject, from the hiſtory of 
thoſe unhappy. times, when fanaticiſm veil'd 


In eng , 


ces, whoſe virtue neither (es rao young rin A 


- 


b. 


Denne 
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under the holy cloak of religion, 'd'our 
anceſtors in the rage of civil wars, ſet an 
example of the moſt wicked attempts on 
both ſides. 

A Derviſe, gain · d by Bajazet, demands a pri- 
vate audience of Tamerlane; he announces to 
him the vengeance of heaven, for having 
dipp'd his hands in the blood of true-be- 
ED mo wg 

not ſet Bajazet at li- 
2 Tamerlane, by this laſt propoſal, 


—— — ſci 
urkiſh em eee ee er 
and eafly confounds hm. 


| TaMPRLANE. % 
W's — 11 


I have but aa, Now TEND — 


Yet have 1 ſornewhat farther 3 252 
Our projet ſpeaks to thee in thunder - —--« 
| 3 TT 
TAMxRLANx. 
No, villain, heav'n is watchful o'er its wor- 
ſhippers, 
And blaſts the murderer's purpoſe. Think 
thou wretch, (wreſting the dagger 
( from bim. 
Think ennthytipaice that wait thy crime, and 
tremble 


DzR- 


Here the Derviſe draws a conceal'd dagger, and offers to 


fab Tamerlane.) 
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Duxv1se. os 


laſt, e 
tly for the cauſe 
to the bold deed. 
TAMERLANE, _ 


"Tis bat death at 
And I will ſuffer 
That urg d me 


Oh, impious | 

Eathuſiaſm thus makes villains, martyrs. _ 

(Paufing) It ſhall be ſo -— To die! twere a 
reward 


Now learn the difference "twixt thy faith and 
mine; | | 

Thine bids thee lift thy dagger to my throat, 

Mine can forgive the wrong, and bid thee live. 

Keep thy own wicked ſecret, and be ſafe: 

If chou continu'ſt till to be the lune 

"Tis puniſhment enough to be a villain: * 

If thou repent'ſt, I have gain d one to virtue, 

And am, in that, rewarded for my mercy. 

Hence! from my fight !---It ſhocks my ſoul, 

do think | | | 

That there is fuch a monſter in my kind. 

1 (exit Derviſe.) 

"Whither will man's oy extend? 

Oh gracious heav'n! do'ſt thou with-hold 
thy thunder, | 

When bold aſſaſſins take thy name upon em, 


And ſwear, they are the champions of thy 
cauſe? | 


This ſcene is handled very artfully, and writ 
with a great deal of fire, I have confin'd my- 
ſelf to the giving you only an extract out of 

ag 
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it, b muſt 1 K 
act, to enable you to the particu- 
e Mea „ 4 
Tamerlane, as the author judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, inflicts a ſort of puniſhment on the 
wicked Derviſe; by leaving him to the remorſe 
of his conſcience, or the regret of not having 
been able to perpetrate his villainy. Thus 


Gus r Avus, in mr. PiRox's tragedy, leaves 
Chriſtiern a life, which could only be a tor- 
ment to him. But when clemency is beſtow'd 


on perſons who deſerve it, and for whoſe pre- 
ſervation the has made us anxious; it 


cauſes the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable emoti- 


ons in us. Such is Auguſtus's pardon in Cin- 
na; and ſuch mr. CREBILLON's fine ſcene in 
Pyrrhus; where the heroick generoſity of that 

ince, diſarms the tyrant, into whoſe hands 


pr 
be delivers himſelf. We maſt acknowledge it 
for the honour of humanity, that theſe are the 


moſt affecting paſſages in a tragedy. The uni- 
verſal applauſes they always meet with, are a 


certain proof; that there is nothing ſo amiable 
as virtue, even to wicked men. We ſee it 
triumph with pleaſure; and feel a ſecret fatiſ- 


faction, in being ſenſible of it. We look up- 
on ourſelves, as it were, complailantly ; be- 


cauſe we find ourſelves at that time, virtuous. 


In the tranſports which theſe heroick actions 


cauſe, we even think ourſelves capable of the 


ſame, We are pleas d with the author, who 


gives us ſo high an idea of human nature, and 
of ourſelves. I ſuſpect this is the reaſon, yt 
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—__— prefer Cornz1LLz to Ra- 
3 ſelf-love that governs all 


chr ations, dictates alſo all our : and 
perhaps, the author, we — — is he 
that gives us the greateſt reaſon to eſteem ou. 
ves. 
I have the honour to be, 


DR PPS 


LETTER LIL 
To Ma U Un. 


More obſervations on the defect in the Engliſh 
and French gardens. Obſervations on thoſe | 
of St. Maur and Montbard'; and on taſte in 
. 


Lon box, &c. 


81 , 
1 diverſions of the city, to which I 
haye been return d ſome time, have not 
— in 
coun t 
——— gr gr TR 
and ; that I am not afraid of tiring 
you, by inlarging on what regards either its 
agreeableneſs or utili wy I have not yet com- 
municated to you, all the defects I find, in the 
Laglith, = woll ca the French wandags agil 
En 
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Engliſh endeavour to give theirs, what they 
call in their own language, a romantic air ; 
that is to ſay, almoſt PiGoreſque ; but fail in it, 
for want of taſte. The places, where 

propoſe to imitate the venerable ruins of anti- 
Lays preſent your eyes with nothing but-the 
| remains of a ruinous houſe ; objects, 
which. in great, are noble and majeſtic; ; when 
repreſented in miniature, become childiſh and 
ridiculous. What I have heard term'd an 
obeliſk in ſome gardens, has often appear d to 
me, only a nine-pin. In other places, I have 
ſeen ſuch an humble imitation of a triumphal 
arch, that one can't help taking it for the gar- 
den-door, plac'd out of whim within-fide. 

A nobleman of this kingdom has expended 
immenſe ſums to umbelliſh the gardens of one 
of his country houſes, about ten miles from 
London ; but although he is a man of taſte, 
and underſtands architecture extremely well, 
by ” en too laviſh of the riches of this 

made them more ſurprizing, per- 
Jap than agreeable ; in the ſpace of a few 
he has built ſeveral little temples upon 
the ——— thoſe 3 Rome, One 
or two had produc'd the enchantment 
poſed ; the too great number deſtroys Heir 
effect. Tis dangerous in all ſorts of” things, 
to heap ornaments on one another ; becauſe 
While we endeavour to excite admiration, -we 
only ſurprize. 

Sow much more agreeably was I ſtruck 
one day at St. Maur, a houſe built * FRAN- 
CIS 
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end of a ſhady 1 Orr 
hich, by the venerable aſpect time has given 
iece, reſembles indeed the temple of the 
Heities to which it is conſecrated. Tis dedi- 
" Quietis & n; and indeed, every 
the Muſes, to uſe the words of Ho- 


thing upon the ſtage here, where — 
in heaps to admire the richneſs and the ſplendor 
of the Palace of the Sun, that comes u 
| ificent ſight, a fine day-break 
which men who have have never 

once deign'd to view? The rude and ill 
ſhaped rocks, the venerable trees in the 
foreſt of Fontainbleau , preſent our ſight 
with a more majeftick and grarider aſpect, 
than the labour 


neatne(s of the beſt kept 
| gardens. 
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dens. Mil Tox had never painted it ſo nohl 

- — ſo pleaſantly, if he had not well — 9 4 
it; his underſtanding had no difficulty to de- 
ſcribe the ſenſations which had warm' d his 
imagination. One cant read his Paradiſe 
Loft without perceiving, that he had a hun- 
dred times in his life, taken pleaſure in ſeeing 
the ſun, ſometimes gild the horiſon, and re- 
animate all nature; and at others, withdraw 
its rays, and leave her buried in the horrors of 
darkneſs. There are ſome men, who imagine 
themſelves painters, becauſe they can copy 
pictures; and others, who imagine them- 
telves poets, becauſe they can tranſlate VIRx OIL, 
into Engliſh or French verſe ; but if they have 
not the talent, to paint nature from herſelf; 
they are really neither painters nor poets, Men 
of genius, only imitate the great maſters of 
thoſe two ſciences, in their noble and ſimple 
manner of expreſſing her. Thoſe who take 
attitudes from Ra PHAEL, or deſcriptions from 
ViRGiL ; are, properly ſpeaking, only copi- 
ers. MiL rox, does not only gelernte the 
coolneſs of the morning, and the beautiful e- 
namel of a meadow, or the verdure of a hill; 
he es even the ſentiments of joy and 
pleaſure theſe objects excite in our ſoul: and 
gives us the ſatisfaction of thinking, that as 
we feel the ſame ſenſations he does, we have 
the happineſs to ſee nature with the ſame 


eyes. | 
* much ſuperior would the beauty of a 
garden, adorn'd with a true taſte, and * 
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an art was wholly conceal'd,” be to the trifling 
and childſh ornaments, I have mentioned 
where the walks gravelled for convenience, 


ſhould only appear ſo, to ſet off the verdure; 
where one ſhould ſee throughout the whole a 


ſymmetry, without uniformity, and a variety 
without confuſion ; where lovely Frora 
ſhould deck herſelf with her jc and not 
leſſen their value by being too laviſh of them. 
A crown of jeſſemin and roſes, a garland of 
myrtle and pinks, give more beauty to her 
charms, than thoſe heaps. of flowers, ſhe is 
commonly rather over loaden with, than a- 
dorn'd. Invite, if poſſible, a nymph from 
the neighbourhood, into the midſt of your 
garden, to pay the tribute of her waters to the 
deſs of flowers. At the farther end of it, 

et Pax have an altar of green turf, under the 

ſhade of elms and limes. Let your copſes be 
ſhady, and thick enough to intercept the we- 
ſtern breezes. Charming PurLomet will 
come thither, and warble her harmonious 
ſtrains, Avoid the ap ce of too much 
art throughout the whole, it grows tireſome in 
the end; a negligent and rural air, has charms 
that will always pleaſe. Make a prudent uſe, 
according to your fituatioh, of openings, to 
have a proſpect of adjacent objects; and if you 
would have your copſes form a more agreea- 
ble point of view for your houſe, imitate na- 
ture, and plant trees of different greens and 

different ſhapes Thus in a landikip by 
Vol Il. e CLAU- 


= 
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Craupe LoRRAN, a pine is plac'd by an 
oak, and they mutually ſet off each other. 
Inftead of obſerving an exact level in a large 
garden, I ſhould rather chuſe to ſee copſes, 
whoſe trees almoſt all of different ſpecies, and 

riſing one above another on a little hill; 
ſented to my eyes a fort of verdant amphithe- 
atre. Here I would plant an arbour of ſhrubs, 
as ebe flowers; there I would have 
an aſſembly of ever- greens, to form a perpetu- 
al ſpring. In 4 reſpects, I 5 have 
no regard to the placing, but to the variety of 
my flowers; and I ſhould be pleas'd to fee a 
copſe, crown'd with the enamel of a pleaſant 

meadow, | 
But why do I-ſpeak to you, fir, who have 
made your houſe at Montbard, a truly en- 
chanted fairy caſtle! You have renewed the 
wonders of SEMIRAMIs's gardens ; for who 
would not be ſurpriſed to ſee towers an hun- 
dred feet high, crown'd with cypreſſes? You 
have done more; you have fowed or planted 
all the moſt beautiful vegetables in nature. 
I ſee nothing here amongſt the moſt curious 
Engliſh, that you have not. With how fine 
a taſte; are your gardens laid out? you have 
taken all poſſible advantage, both of the ſitu- 
ation, and variety of every part of them. 
Wbat agreeableneſs, what variety, what, rich- 
neſs in all your copſes ! To give our French a 
taſte for plantations, and let them ſee how much 
variety of trees, embelliſhes gardens ; I could 
only wiſh that Montbard, was within four 
| leagues 


— 
—— — — — — 


— 
— — —— _——— _—_ 
— — — E—— 
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| leagues, of Paris: they would ſoon be weary” 
of that tireſome uniformity, that runs through. 
out almoſt all their garden. 
Tis but too true, that very few, people are f 
born with taſte, and that tis not acquir'd wi 
riches; which only inſpire us with pride, and; | 
cond 128 Tis _ eaſier to 


8 * than 

12 5 Moſt E on — 

they 00 in this reſpect, can only trace out- 
lines; whatever falls under the cognizance off 

reaſon, is above their capacity. There are 

few beſides thoſe who are with a certain 
genius, or have long ſtudied the rules of art, 
whoſe perfection is the imitation of nature 3 
that are friends to ſimplicity. "Low 
are. pleaſed with arching after tho — 
| wig only merit is their difficulty or — 


ne 

People who ſpend their whole time in g | 
ming or in counting-houſes ; never once think 
that an oak is a finer tree than 4 yew, or that 
a hillock adorn'd with rocks and verdure, is a 
finer proſpect, than an avenue of trees, which 
one can't Fe he. end 55 They would think 
diſgrac'd their ens, if lanted an 
4010 5 5 becaule'i it is n and 
er N tree, I OY for ſhade, 
t to div a CO e Why ve ba- 
niſh'd the Acacia Kg inn-yards, whoſe i wood 
is ſo uſeful, and whoſe flowers are no leſs a- 
e to the eye, than their odour to the 
"0 noſe ; 
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2 1 at oe. by the 8 of its 
leaves, which are always green, is fo agreea- 
ble to the fight ? Whenee colties it that we 
find no myrtles but in the gardens of country 
panes 8 loſers in many reſpects, by 
orſaking the taſte of our anceſtors. 
They already begin to leave their exceſſive 
pre udice, in favour of wild-cheſnut-trees. 
ow could they be ſo infatuated with a tree, 
which indeed yields a fine ſhade ; but makes 
you re pay with intereſt, the advantage of firſt 
putting forth its leaves, by ſhedding them fo 
early: with ſo naſty a tree, and whoſe wood 
is entirely uſeleſs ? Is not the cheſnut-tree, 
which France abounded ſo much in formerly, 
preferable to this foreign one? "Tis not fo 
naſty, yields almoſt as good a ſhade, produces 
a very uſeful fruit; and as to the wood, tis 
good for many uſes. It is capable of being im- 
proved by a ſkilful gardener, who knew how 
to take care of it. Thoſe who would plant 
avenues of them at their country houſes, would 
at leaſt aſſure their rity of timber enough 
to rebuild them. I have ſeen magnificent a- 
venues of them at Greenwich, where their 
fruit cant ripen. In the neighbourhood of 
Paris, where it would ripen very well, you 
find none, except in the woods, Do they e- 
ven know in our provinces, what the plane- 
tree is, which yields ſo fine a ſhade, and 
grows with ſo little care? There are fifty other 
ſorts of trees very common in this country, 


which are abſolutely unknown in France ; 4 
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eſs to you, and ſome few of the curious. I 


know an Engliſhman, a man of taſte, ſettled 
at Paris, who has ſent for. ſeveral ſorts of trees 
from his own country, and particularly ever- 
greens ; moſt of the F who ſee them, 
complain he has planted nothing but yews in 
r there is not one there. In 
the king's garden, the Pariſians confound them 
with pines, firs, cypreſſes, and ſeveral other 
ſorts of trees, that never ſhed their leaves. It 
is not requir'd of them, to know the names 
of fourteen thouſand plants, that are known 
to botaniſts ; but I am ſurpriſed, that in this 
enlightened age, our prope ne 
rant of the nature of torreign trees, that might 


very. thing, and found it was ; and I 
think the man, who has fo e to 
know all the riches and variety of his bleſſings, 
is unworthy of them. 


 T have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, Ke. 


C 3 "LET. 
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LETTER III. 

To Mr. CRE BILL ON, 

- Of the French Academy. 
Concerning the: ſuperiority of the Engliſo in ſa- 
tire to the French; of the hberty of the 
1.) preſs, party-libels, and their authors. 


di 


a A 
is 


GRANTHAM, &. 

Ns EN 455 | 
17 HEN the muſes crown'd: your long 
VVand great ſucceſs on the ſtage, by o- 
pening their ſanctuary to you; I remember 
the public, who had long deſired to ſee you 
a member of the Academy, charm'd to hear 
the father of ELscTRA and RxADAMISTusS 
ſpeak the only language in it, that was wor- 
y of him, * evidenc'd their approbation, by 
the flattering applauſes they are accuſtomed to 
give you at the play-houſe : I remember how 
ſenſibly | they were affected to hear you ſay, / 
never dipp'd my pen in gall ; a thought, that 
does as much honour to your heart, as to your 
underſtanding. How happy is the man, that 
can with juſtice, fay this of himſelf ? There 
| | are 


* Mr. Cx£81i10N return'd his thanks in verſe. 
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are but few of the men that can. Moſt 
men of talents, giving way to a mean jealouſy, 
have diſhon themſelves, W 
have made of them. 
If criticiſm is uſeful both for 
manners, ſatire is often dangerous in re- 
23 the firſt alone preſerves taſte in produ- 
ions of the underſtanding, the other only diſ- 
courages talents, and the of 
mens hearts. Rt. r is com- 
mon among the Engliſh ; there are but few of 
them who ee to enable them 
to excel in criticiſm. In is reſpect we have 
better models than they, and ſeveral of their 
authors, have only tranſlated ours. They are 
only ſuperior to us in ſatyre, becauſe they take 
ds libeny — thing; and have indeed, 
great opportu * — in this fort of 
writing. e pere hi it with which they are 
educated, their 5 diſpoſition, and 
the violence = their paſſions, all incline- them 
to What makes us laugh, them; 
— . both equally batte "we 
the moſt — they rail at the 
indifferent things. 10 what bitterneſs' 
Roms from the nt of DojeeviaintiG — 
RocuesTER is ſtill more via wd 
little regard to modeſty. TH » othing 70 
dangerous to the corrupt mois they — 
both attack d, as the very warks in which 
they have cenſured them. Their exceſſively 
lewd fatyres, are become the manual of li- 


C 4 =. What 


and 
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What they call in England the liberty of 
the preſs, is that which moſt writers take, of 
attacking the characters and morals of perſons 
of the higheſt rank. Thoſe political papers 
and pamphlets, the crafts-man * and common 
ſenſe; are ſo many ſatires againſt the govern» 
ment, and libels againſt particular perſons, 
I)hey are dictated more by hatred to thoſe in 

place, than love of the publick welfare. 

In 1730, my — — and mr. P---y 
reciprocally treated each other in this ſort of 
pamphlets, in ſo indecent a manner, and fo 
unbecoming perſons of their rank ; that they 
were obliged to leave the pen, and draw their 
ſwords. My lord H---y. ſent mr. Pv a 
challenge; they fought in the upper St. 
James's PAR k, where the firſt received two 


or three wounds, and the other only a ſlight 
one in the left hand. Tis a melancholly reflec- 
arc d 

of . % 


tion for us, ſays an Engliſh author, to 
to own, that. our publick papers are full 4 
thing but perſonality and ſcandalous ſatires. 
The diſorder and licentiouſneſs of the Sa ruk- 
NALTA, laſted only three days at Rome; but 
one would imagine, there was not a day in 
the year, on which this Pagan feſtival was not 
celebrated in England. 2 
They are contented in moſt of theſe 
writings, to fail at the miniſter only, and 
wound the reſpect due to royal majeſty ; they 


EX 


* This is the mot violent of all the journals that hare ap 
per id againſt the court ; and what is moſt talced of. It mighe 
br july cermed (he alarum- bell of fedition. * 
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expoſe even the authority of the parliament, 
to the contempt of the people. Party-writers 
are almoſt always hot and violent, and the 
Engliſh know no medium in any thing. The 
ſatires which are publiſhed here againſt the 
miniſtry, are penn'd in as unpolite as violent 
a ſtyle. There is nothing but menaces, infa- 
my and the gallows. Whoever is in place, i 


is 
a Sejanus, a Wolſey, or a Buckingham ; and if 
they ſpeak of the parliament, 'tis often in the 
molt ſcandalous terms. That in the time of 
CHARLEs II, was called the parliament of gen- 


fioners ; this now, is cited 
Place men. | = 
It would be difficult perhaps to bridle this 
licentiouſneſs, but 'tis certain they will notre- 
ſtrain it. The legiſlative power dare not arm 
its hand to puniſh it; the publick takes the 
authors whoſe malice amuſes them; under 
their protection, and the honeſteſt con- 
demn the fault, without being willing to ſuf- 
fer it to be chaſtiſed. If they arreſt the cul- 
ble, the general cry of the nation is; the i. 
ty of the preſs is in danger ; which the Eng- 
liſh look on as the bulwark of all their other 
liberties, They think the right they have to 
ſpeak their ſentiments of the government, the 
and moſt eſſential of their privileges; and 
in this reſpect think like theGreeks, who fell in- 
to the ſame exceſſes. They pretend that ** 
lick envy, is neceſſary for the welfare of the 


ſtate; and that this ſort of Oſtraciſm, curbs 
the ambitious views of the great. Tis a — 
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rier they oppoſe to enterpriſing miniſters; but 
you find — of De e well as elſe- 
where, who break through it, and let them 
talk, provided they let them act. | 
It muſt alſo be own'd, that let miniſters be 
what they will, they are equally expoſed to 
the raſhneſs of party writers; and tis in vain 
to diſguiſe the ſource of the evil; in countries 
where the miniſters are openly envied, tis 
certain the envy aims ſecretly at the ſovereign, 
Let the members of the two houſes, declaim 
violently againſt the new taxes they would 
impoſe, and which would be burthenſome to 
the nation, tis their duty; and the more 
courageous their zeal, the more commendable. 
Let an Engliſh writer, who has nothing but 
his country's intereſt in view, diſcover the 
artifices of an ill deſigning miniſter; he till 
does nothing but what is the duty of a vigi- 
lant citizen. He has a right to have a 3 4 
ful eye on the conduct of thoſe, who govern 
the ſtate. He may attack him boldly, when 
he fights him with nothing but the weapons 
of truth; and will have the glory of being the 
champion of the common cauſe of liberty. 
But for people with paſſion inſtead of zeal, and 
malice inſtead of merit, veiling their private 
intereſt under the ſpecious pretence of the 
publick, to make uſe of anonymous writings to 
render the ſoyereign odious to his ſubjects, and 
inſpire them with a ſpirit of ſedition and re- 
bellion; is a pernicious and intolerable abuſe, 
in all ſtates. Tis turning a weapon to _ 
tru- 
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ſtruction of government, that ſhould never be 
made uſe of but for its defence. By the 
ce liberty of the preſs, we ought not to un- 
ce defftand, a power of vilifying our gover- 
« nours and lawful magiſtrates with impunity ; 


DE OO © ICI 
«Tous and reverence 


and the perſons 
We ought 


* which is due X. 
« in whoſe hands it is 
not to make the 3 inſtrument to ruin 


« the r e. neighbouts, or do 
them the leaft — ; either by living 


* over their misfortunes, their defodl and per- 
„ ſonal frallties, or by expo nhev og of 
«« their families to be publickly 7 at, &c. 
Thus 15 author . the Craf pains Pt 
himſelf, and n every paper, li- 
derte de un ee if he ſome- 
times has reconrſe to allegory, tis only 0 
make his ſatires more biting. When he ſub- 
ſtitutes the word Rog I, inſtead of RoxxN v. 
and when he calls the a which 
he writes, RoB1noGRACY ; What elſe docs he 
aim at, but to render both the miniſter and 
the ſovereign, whoſe authotity he exerciſes, 
contemptible ? When the oublic gives all 
theſe ſorts of ſatires a favourable reception, 
tis a bad ſign. When libels and licentious 
difcourſes againſt thoſe who goveren a ſtate, 
are well received ; tis an omen of troubles 
that threaten it. 

It feldom happens that thoſe, who conceal 
themſelves, have good intentions. As _ 
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for the publick welfare, is not afraid to appear 
what it is; fo party ſpirit, always uſes art to 
diſguiſe itſelf, Like hypocriſy, tis always bu- 
iy in hiding the vices it has, and com it- 
lt with virtues, it has not, Iniquity ſeeks 
darkneſs, and cowards fight treacherouſly. 
There are indeed men, who thinking of no- 
thing but to raiſe themſelves on the ruins of 
their country; deſerve to be expoſed to the 
publick cenſure, and made as infamous in 
their reputation, as they are culpable in their 
conduct, and deprav'd in their morals. As 
virtue itſelf, is alen its only reward; it were 
to be wiſhed, that vice alſo always found its 
own puniſhment, in the juſt infamy that ought 
| do attend it, In this caſe, the author of a li- 
. bel, is only the vile inſtrument of publick ven- 
eance; and there is no difference between 
him, and the perſon who executes on a crimi- 
nal, the ſentence juſtice has pronounc'd againſt 
him; except that he undertakes the office 
without permiſſion, and without owning it. 
But 'tis an unhappy thing, for the moſt inno- 
cent and upright life to be expoſed to ſlande- 
rous libels, and the conſequence of them, po- 
| .  pular injuſtice. | 
The wiſeſt governments, have been ſo ſen- 
fible of the neceſſity of reſtraining the licen- 
tiouſneſs of ſatyrical minds, that the firſt Ro- 
man laws, thoſe of the twelve tables, had 
\j made them liable to puniſhment ; before Ay- 
aus rus ſubjected them to the law DER Ma- 
x . L N 


— 
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TATE. * The ſame prudence dictated 
— edi in France, which condemns 
them to be laſhed. The Scandalum magnatum, 
in England, is but a uſeleſs reſtraint to this 
licentiouſneſs; tis in vain to ſubject it to pu- 
niſhments, that can be ſo eaſily eluded: laws 
againſt defamation, are a jeſt to thoſe, who 
can violate them with impunity. 
LiBELs, ſays, an Engliſh author, are of ſuch 
dangerous conſequence, that in all crvilized ſlates 
have enacted laws to puniſh them ; it were 
to be wiſhed thoſe laws were executed with ri- 
gour ; but the misfortune it, we cannot deter- 
mine the nature and different ſpecies of libels. 
In England, they have nothing to ſay to the 
author of the moſt defamatory fatires, 
ded he does not name the perſon he 8 
as to the reſt, he may paint him in the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing colours, and even give the firſt 
and laſt letter of his name, for fear they ſhould 
miſtake him. You find bookſellers as impu- 
dent as the author, who undertake the prin- 
leer ſcandalous ſatires; and dare the 
authority of parliament, by advertiſing 
head of the work, that they are publiſhed 
the permiſſion of that aſſembly.“ 7. 
judge and jury are the only people in England, 
who ought not to underfiand the author's man- 


ing, 
* Primus tionem de famofis libellir 
ju tra/tavit . 2 „ 


naſque illuftres acibus ſeviptis traftaverat, Corn, Tacit. 
eri ebe ee ye to 
turn acts of parliament into ridicule. 


at the 
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ing, whenever he is to be proſecuted. However 
abſurd this propoſition may be, the celebrated 
author of CA ro's letters, is not afraid to de- 
fend it; and very probably, becauſe he thought 
himſelf intereſted in it. Setting out on this 
maxim, tis certain, nothing can be treated as 
a libel. ? 
The perverſeneſs of the mind of man has 
found a way, to make printing an invention 
ſometimes as prejudicial to: ſociety,” as tis ad- 
vantageous to it in other ref It infects a 
whole kingdom by libels. They are fo 
many ſtains made caſily that nothing can 
take out. Moſt people believe evil with ea- 
gerneſs ; and few have reaſon or. honeſty e- 
nough, to be eafily undeceiv d. I think it 
needleſs to enlarge on the inconveniences that 
reſult to this country, from all theſe political 
libels. Tis too eaſily perceiv d that they are 
the ſpring from whence the hatred of party, 
popular emotions, and all thoſe diſorders flow, 
which diſturb the harmony of government, 
and the execution of the laws. 
This negligence, or this timidity of the par- 
liament, in reſtraining ſuch a licentiouſneſs; 
is the cauſe that the different 'ranks' of people 
in the ſtate, are expos'd to all the invenom'd 
ſhafts, the low and intereſted motives of ſhame- 
leſs, and ſometimes perverſe authors, can di- 
ctate. They look on the impunity of the vice, 
as aprivilege. They print, and ſell here pub- 
lickly, the moſt Carle: and unjuſt libels 


againſt particular perſons. 


In 
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In a well civilized ſtate, the honour of the 
ſubje&, ought to be as much under the prote- 
Aion of the laws their fortune. The more ea 

ſily it is blemiſhed, the more attentive they ſhould 
be to puniſh thoſe, who commit this ſort of 
theft. A man, who is abuſed by ſatyrs, is not al- 
lowed to take revenge on the offender ; and in- 
deed with good reaſon: becauſe ſuch an act would 
be an infringement on the ſovereign power, in 
which alone the right of puniſhment is inveſt- 
ed. But the magiſtrates, who are intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, and have a 
legal power to puniſh revenge, if taken by the 

ended perſon, as a crime; ought to think 
themſelves in duty bound to puniſh the offen- 
der. If good behaviour is ſometimes a reaſon 
for relaxing the ſeverity of the laws ; thoſe di- 
ſturbers of the public tranquillity ſhould at 
leaſt be { d trom the community, as peo- 
ple out of their ſenſes are, in order to ent 
their doing miſchief. And ſuch they really 
are: for it is literally true that none but ſenſe- 

leſs people are miſchievous. 

In all ſorts of governments, princes and mi- 
niſters, who to reſtrain the audaciouſ- 
neſs of theſe licentious people, are puniſhed 
themſelves for their careſeſsneſs. They take 
the _ 88 — om 4 do'with 

cu ons. They daily fee fatires 
pabliched which may difpleaſe then for ha- 
ving treated thoſe with indifference, they 
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ought to have puniſhed. The benefit reſult- 
ing from the example, is an ample recom- 
pence for the troubleſome clamour one is forc'd 
to raiſe, by puniſhing the authors of theſe per- 
nicious works. The ill-name, Sixtus Quintus 
acquired at Rome, by putting to death with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe villains that deſery'd 
it; was a trifle, in compariſon of the good ef- 
fects, ſuch a ſpectacle muſt produce on the 
minds of men: few of hom addict them- 
ſelyes to crimes, but from the latter hopes 
of eſcaping with impunity, | 
The ill-nature of ſatyrical authors, wants a 
bridle to reſtrain it, and prevent its communi- 
cating itſelf to others ; by being left at liberty, 
it becomes a contagious diſcaſe ; and of all o- 
thers, moſt eaſily infects youth. Is it ſurpri- 
fing that ſo many 7 55 give themſelves to 
ſatyre? Tis the only ſpecies of writing, in 
which good ſenſe is not neceſſary, to make it 
ſucceed, All. thoſe ſcandalous pamphlets, 
which at this time infect learning in France, 
owe their whole ſucceſs to the ill-nature of the 
readers, | 
Keeping us within the bounds of reaſon 
and good manners, is not reſtraining our li- 
berty, but forcing us to make a good uſe of it. 
Thoſe who complain they have not liberty e- 
nouggh to do ill, are unworthy of the benefits 
of ſociety. It were to be withed, for the ge- 
neral good, that no particular perſon were per- 
mitted to be wicked with impunity. In vain 
do we offer rewards for virtue, if we don't pu- 
niſh 
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| y 

way, for four years together, and who at laſtfuf- - 
fered on the gallows the puniſhment due to his 
crimes ; a one ſervice to the __ a 
by giving a wholſome piece ice, 
ol e of this city In the ſpeech 
he made, according to cuſtom, at the place 
of execution, which was alſo printed asuſual z 
he declar'd = AY way to exterminate high- 
waymen in England, was to han 2 
began by picki at 
e pona, Ug 

The author of an anſwer to mr. D.* ® *'s, 
ſatyrical letters, which has been lately pub- 
liſhed, makes a very odd uſe of this 
tion. I. all not be concern d, ſays he, to com- 
pare people, whoſe profeſſion and morals are ve- |. 
ry much alike. e who treacherouſly attack 
the honour and reputation of the whole world, 
want nothing perbaps but as much courage as 
aſſaſſins, to be as wicked as they are. If they 
would put a flop to the licentiouſneſs of the au- 
thors of libels, they muſt puniſh that of ſatyri- 
cal writers with ſeverity. The claſs of the lat- 

Vol. II. ON D 1 ter, 
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ter, is certainly the nurſery of the others, The 
venom, their criticiſms are full of, is the ſame 
poiſon that infetts moſt of our libels. The 
doſe, in theſe, is fironger, and morg artfu 
prepared, but tis ſtill ff the ſame ſpecies. * 
not ſurpriſing that they invenom the ſhaft more, 

when they conceal themſelves to ſhoot it; when 
they take advantage of the ay in which 
th E theſe works of iniquity, to di fuſe in them 
all the, gall that can ſow from the malice of a 
ſhallow brain, and blackneſs of a corrupt heart. 
IT know, fays he otherwhere, that ſome of 
our authors would complain of a ſeverity, that 
ſhould prohibit them the licentious uſe of ſatyre. 
There are ſome who ſincerely own, that wit 
the malice with which they ſeaſon their criti- 
ciſins, mo would not be worth reading. Do 
they think to palliate their infamous pra by 
ſaying they have no other way ta live? Tux- 
PIN, whoſe ſpeech T have juft related to you, had 
the ſame excuſe for his crimes. His profeſſion 
was robbing, and he had na other. Theſe writers 
are to confider whether he ought to be pardoned. 
Deprav'd as they are, it will be difficult for them, 
not to pronounce themſelues guilty.* 


L have the honour to be, we 
Sri, your moſt humble, &c. 
is LET- 

1 Satyre vamaſt'd; or an anſwer” to the calomnies of m. 


wad D=-, by Hildebrand Jacob, Blgz London, by W. Lewis, in 
unel- . : 
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To Mr. L. A. H***, 


Of the toſs the French maniac ures ſuſtain'd 
Ey the expulſion of the Proteſiants ; the art 
- of brewing wines in England; the at for 
prohibiting the importation of French wines 
in bottles; and ſome abuſes in the civil go- 


_Lonpox, &c. 


great ſervice- to the 
ſtate, if you can . 
you have form'd, of ſending for an Engliſh 
calender to Paris; tis certain the tabbies made 
here, are the moſt beautiful in Europe. I 
ſhould ſay you undertook a very difficult thing, 
if I did not know, that nothing was ſo to you, 
Our nei rs. are jealous of their manu- 
they their importance. 
In this reſpect, why have we not been alwa 

as wiſe as they ! As to you, fir, you worthily 
anſwer the great views of the miniſter, to 
whom the king has intruſted the care of arts. 
IN D 2 They 


® The Controller · general and ſupetintend ent of buildings. 


— — 


. Wye. 4 


s very profitable to thoſe who apply them- 
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They had need of ſuch a to make 
them revive ; and he knows all the advantages 
may be reap'd from your talents. Your good 
friends the Engliſh, on their part, will not be 
much obliged to you, for the trick you play 
them, they will _—_— themſelves with the 
not having been able to conceal any thing from 
you : however, they would be in the wrong 
to complain, - becau only follow their 
example, 3 them a ſmall part 
of ue they owe us. 

Me have felt very ſeverely the loſs we ſu- 
ſain'd, when the French proteſtants, who 
were forced to leave their country, weakened 
our commerce, by carrying all our manufactures 
which were a conſiderable branch of it, into 
other countries, and in which they were the 
more employed, as they could not, by the 
laws of the kingdom, bear any office in the 
ſtate. The Engliſh have inrich'd themſel- 
ves at our expence; they have learn'd of us 
to make hats, filk-ſtockings, paper, and va- 
rious ſorts of ſtuffs, which we at preſent take 
from them. We formerly ſent them ſwords, 
knives, cizars, &c. and now they have the 
beſt artificers in Europe, in all ſorts of works 
made of ſteel. You are uſefully employed in 
repairing our lofles. 

I don't know whether the Engliſh have lear- 
ned another ſort of manufacture from us, which 


ſelves 


be 
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was 

of the wine, which was ſold for wine of the 
of Bourdeaux. A'fnuff-merchant was 
proſecuted one day, upon an accuſation. of 
I RI IN but he 
prov'd there was not a leaf of tobacco in all 
the ſnuff that he ſold, and here, where you 
know they elude the laws by ſuch ſubterfuges, 
. is cauſe. | * 64 
'Tis the ſame with regard to many ſorts of 
„„ 2 
ey call Champagne, is often nothin 4 

93 | 
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ther ingredients. For thoſe who do not mind 
the taſte of the liquor, ſo much as its effects; 
they compoſe another ſort, of our French bran- 
dies, or of rum and irits, The art of 
making wine here, is quite different from that 
of the countries in which it grows; they ſome- 
times even brew it as they do beer. There 
are in ſeveral Engliſh books, various receipts 
for making liquors without grapes, that reſem- 
ble wine, and produce the ſame effects. 
ever it be, we reckon our vintners among the 
rank of merchants ; thoſe at London, are pla- 
ced in the rank of artificers ; and tis one of 
thoſe trades, which it coſts the moſt to put 
an apprentice to, not becauſe of its difficulty, 
but on account of the fortunes they make by 


It. | . 5 ö ä 141 IS, 7-2 it 
You muſt have heard, when here, thoſewho 
love Chatnpagne complain they candrink none 
that is neat, ſince the act of parliament, that 
prohibits the importation of any French wines 
into England, in bottles. The intent of that act, 
was to favour a glaſs-houſe, which had been 
lately eſtabliſhed near London; but has only 
encourag'd the roguery of the wine merchants. 
It has made the fortune of ſome particular per- 
ſons, without being any ſenſible advantage to 
the nation. The price of the bottle, was a 
trifle compared to that of the liquor; and th 
have ſince found, the dammage the Evplith 
could ſuſtain from it, was nothing in compa- 
xiſon of the advantage of drinking unmix'd, 
and conſequently more healthful wines. The 
| | | un- 


things happen d in countries, where the pri 
determinesallthings, and yet can't ſe all things 
one would not be ſo much ſurpriſed; but 
many people in France will hardly be able to 
conceive, that thoſe to whom the people in- 
truſt their rights, are brib'd here ; as the mi- 
ſtreſs, or ſecretary of an intendant, is in other 
countries. However, what is the reſult of all 
this; but that men are every where, very near- 
ly the ſame, The Engliſh, though not ſo 
much devoted to the court, as the French, 
are at leaſt as attentive to their. private inte- 
reſts. It requires reſolution to prefer the wel- 
fare of our country, to our own; and the 
| — 


n 


A for theſe three months 1. agree with 
yours in reſpect to Mademoiſell 

in Whoſe praiſe you are ſo copious to me: 

| thoſe who h | 

well as you, to ſee in her one day, another 
IE CouvREvR, The new Hermione is an 
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greater pen of mankind are not wicked, but 


I have the honour to be, aden 
Sir, your moſt humble, &cc. 
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LETTER LV. 


, 


©. To Monſieur vs La CHAUSSBE; 


O the Engliſh and French play-houſts. ' 


_  LonDox, &c. 


MIL che letters I have receiv'd from Paris 


e DU MSMIIL, 


ave mentioned her to me, hope as 


acquiſition, ſo much the more valuable to our 
theatre, as ſhe is quite of a different character 


from the actreſs CHARMANTE, who, ſhares 
the public * with her. Each of them 
excells in her oy 

_ you obſerye to me of her, I ſee in Mademoiſelle 
bo Mesw1r's acting, all the fire of Coxner- 
Es compoſitions ; as I find in Mademoiſelle 


er own character. From what 


* 


& * 1 


our countrymen exceedingly well. 


The com 
tion, has alſo 
who owed his inimitable manner of expreſſing 
rage, to the ill- humour and paſſion, he aban- 
doned himſelf to in his family. In ſhort, the 
play-houſes at London, have nobody now, 
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cular character of Racine. Thus, our Mar- 


POMENE finds in both of them, ſomething to 
conſole herſelf for her loſſes ; but who will 
repair thoſe our TAL TA has ſuſtain d, by the 


death of mademoiſelle QUuinauLT? > 


country, are, fir, ſeveral companies 
comedians at London ; and yet perhaps not 


one tolerable one. CrBBER, who had fo great 
a reputation, has left the ſtage ; the part he 


excell'd in, was that of the French Petit-mai- 
tre; and he made two ies to Paris, on 


purpoſe to ſtud e and aſſume their 
character, at in public houſes of enter- 
tainment. We muſt excuſe his error in his 


he could not ſee others; and if he did 


not imitate them ſo well, as the Engliſh ima- 
gin d he did, I am not fi 
nuquſly ac] 


urpris d: for he inge- 
d to me, he did not know 
enough of our language to hold a converſation. 


But as he ſucceeded in expreſſing extravagant 
foppery, twas enough to perſwade the Lon- 
don tradeſmen, who take every body with a 


foppiſh air, for a Frenchman, that he copied 


y that has the greateſt reputa- 
lately loſt the famous tragedian, 


that wears either the ſlipper or huſkin with 
** f 0 The 


4 e 


T be Engliſh; who love theatrical perform- 
«ances, and underſtand them; own there has 
Nr between 
their comedians and ours, They have had ex- 
cellent ones, but all thoſe of the ſecond rank, 
have been always miſerably bad; the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence of the few. graces diffuſed a- 
mong the Engliſh. 1 
N -capable-of being moderate in any thing, On | 
the contrary, in our companies of comedians, 
beſides thoſe of the firſt rank; there are ſeve- 
nal others who by a juſt and diſcreet action, 
are capable of giving g pleaſure. The ſame 
audience that has admired Baron, has more 
than once applauded Bx ASO. A French- 
man, by the gracefulneſs of his perſon, ; and 
_ - carriage alone, very often comes off wich ho- 
188 2 — with the moſt eſ- 
ſential LING ITE ſometimes finds great 


it Now fin} at thi.ticw axtrs-pidipl buffoons 
on the ſtage at London, than tolerable actors; 
which ſeems to me the effects of the national 
taſte. The Engliſh, if you Il permit me to uſe a 
term of painting, which can alone expreſs 
my idea; love Caricaturas: they are more 
ſtruck with a large face and great noſe, de- 
ho by Carror; than with a noble 
and graceful countenance, trac'd by Conny- 
Sio's pencil. For this reaſon, their comic 
characters are always more overftrain'd than 
ours ; and the ar in following his own taſte, 


8 he only follows the genius of 1 
X or. 
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cr | | 
them, Painters of ability in their pr 
the Rio Aups, LARGILIERES, and LA Tours, 
overdo nothing; and either deſcribe nature as 
ſhe is, or find means to give her grace, as 
much as others disfigure her, 
As to the. reſt, of all the buffoons that are 
here, I know none comparable to thoſe of a 
new 1 of comedians, who began to 
act laſt week in the Hay-market, in the ſame 
place where there was formerly a French co- 
medy. They make you laugh even at their 
bills. You could not gueſs by whoſe order 
they are eſtabliſh'd here ; 'tis by order of kin 
THEODERE, whoſe ſervants they at firſt faid 
they were : but the next day they — 4 
maſters ; and in their bills, put themſelves 
| under 


— — 
—. —_— 
—— 
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They run ſo much here, after any thing that 


One of. them, hich regard 
dills of theſe new comedians, faid to me with 
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under the protection of TuAMAS Kovii- 


haps they'll a 
king of — 


Can. to morrow, 
they are the comedians of 


is odd; that without changing well they 
need only alter their bills, to draw * 
ple in London to their houſe. 
This is one of - thoſe wies that ſhews the 


charater of bug which the Engliſh 


boaſt of, and w ey always ſucceed by. 
to the whimſical 


an air of vanity and inward ſatisfaction; is it 
not true, fir, that comedians in France, 
2 not dare to wy ns ſame — 4 
ou are ſlaves in every thing; acknow 
there is no wanne W where people 


are free. 4 515 
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0 : 80 sir, yo © moſt humble, . 
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"LETTER LIVE. + 
To Abbe Gzpovin, 


Member of the French Academy, and that of Inſcriptions 


Remarks on the tragedy of ORooxoKo, 


. London, &c. 
S1R, : 


| Man can't be more flattered than I am, 
with the friendſhip you are pleas d to 
expreſs to me; but tis eaſier to be ſenſible 
the value of the confidence you repoſe in 
me, than to deſerve it. The diſſertation you 
ſent me, is full of an uncommon learning, 
and you have found a way to make it as a- 


deſtow on 
none but their favourites; they ſuffer but few 


graces 
ſhut, agai 
iſh auer 
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taſte; and tragedy, which 2 wri- 
ting that requires the , often 
falls into ſuch a lowneſs and . — e, as 


is a ſcandal to the ſtage, With this defect in- 


deed, you find in the plays of good authors, a 
ſtrong concern, that reſults fo the truth with 
which nature is painted in them, Tis what 


the Engliſh tragick writers excell in; and if 


there was as much choice as truth in = 
paintings, 'twould be difficult to diſpute 
cedency with them. Oroonoko is one of 
remarkable plays for true and pathetic pictures, 
which produce ſo great an effect: yet this 
tragedy would not be indur'd on our theatre, 
becauſe of the low comedy that is intermix d 
with it. To give you an idea of the truth and 
concern in it, i'll ſend you two {cenes, which 
1 believe, will pleaſe vou. 

Scene at Surinam, a colony in the Weſt- 
OP. which formerly belong'd to the Eng- 
PER 0 ON 8 

The governour”s lieurenant. 
- prin captain. 

br * 
8 Fra Es, 2 


Lucy, Tuo fiſters, who came to Surinam t0 
8 ellden 0 get n. b 


8 5 . 
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children, acroſs the flage by two and two ; 
ABOAN 22 — 2 Mex be 8 s 
TI and % ; ORoONOKO laſt of all in 
chains, © 6 i, 


Are all theſe wretches ſlaves ? 
' Stanmore.” - 
All fold; they and ther poſterity, all Le, 
omiambie fetand? 
Blandford. | 

Moſt of thera Kier as beni thajams 
2 change their maſters. But 
| born only to command, ber dans 
10 My heart drops blood for him. 


Now, governour, — Warn: ob- 
Oroonoko. 
So, fir, you have kept your word with 
me. 


I am DES 
to hee it with amm 

--_  Oroonoko, ' 1 | 

You ans clit be a chriſtian ſtill: 

If you have any god that teaches you, 


. 
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To bteak your word, I need not curſe you 
more : 


Let him cheat you, as you are. falſe to me. 
You faithful 8 of my better fortune, 
wa have been fellow-ſoldiers 3 in the field ; 
[embracing his friends. 
Now. we are fellow-ſlaves. This laſt farewel. 
Be ſure of one thing that will comfort us, 
Whatever world we next are thrown upon 


Cannof be worſe pn, 
| [ AI flaves go of but Oroonoko, 
Vou ſee what a frhverys pagan "he „ is, gover- 


pour 7 but I took care that none of his follow-= 
ers Thould be in the fame lot with him, for 
fear they ſhould undertake ſome deſperate. a- 
ction, to the danger of the colony. 
Oroonoko. 
Line ill; in fear; ;z it is the villain's curſe, _ 
And will revenge my chains: fear even me, 
Who have no power to hurt thee, Nature 
abhors, _ 

And drives the out from the ſociety | 
And —_—— cf 


faith, _ 
Men live and proſper but in taytual truſt ; 


A confidence of one another's truth : 
That thou haſt violated. ' I have done, 


I know my fortune, and ſubmit to it. 
Governour. 
Sir, I am forry.for your fortune, and would 


8 * 


land- 
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Blandford.” * 
Take off his chains. You know your con- 
dition; you are fallen into hands : 


are the lord s ſave, who will uſe 
N * it ſhall be my care 
whe you, 


2 applying to him. 


Their you, bot Tow beliors 0 mane.” 
' Governour, 
Captain, I'm de world won't hel 


ny TEL nn _ 


prince. 4 „ | . 
Ez planters Lu nd faring Ges 

. What would" you tuve des! Yes Rundes 
if you never ſaw a man before. Stand farther off. 


1 Turm en 
vol. II. 3 
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Diſdains to chang its colour 
Where muſt I go ? Diſpoſe a8 
I am not well acquainted wi 
But _— to 8 it better: 60 1 kn 1 Low, 


AT fined 
Degrees "rake al things 


— Is 


a 
— - 0. 
——— 


OE Th. 
— — 


I 


eaſy. un 7 ot 
Blandford. * «1 Ja "i Nuo 
All things ſhall be eaſy... 
58 8 
Tear off this pomp, and let me know myſelf; 
The laviſh habit beſt becomes me now. 
Hard fare, and whips, and chains may overs 
8 
The frailer fleſh, and * my! 7 downs. 


But, there's another, nohler part Wy 
Out of Yue reach, which you 4 2 tame. 
ord. . 


You ſhall find nc of this wretehedneſ 

You apprehend. We are not monſters all. 

You cem, unwilling to diſcloſe yourſelf; 
Therefore for fear the mentioning your name, 

Shou. d give * diſquiets, I preſume 

To call you Cæſar 


- Lam myfifs but call me what youpleae 
Lv | 2 umore. 4% - | | 

4 very good game Cæſar. 

ö Governor. 


2 


— 2 


i 
| 
| 


—— — 4 5 


Qroonoko, 
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+ ailak hv wii” rplremnaeats he was. 4. 
mes but unfortunate in hie 


- - Oroonoko. | 
Hi und, were chriſians? Ae 
No. 8 


No! that's a_—_— 
And murder'd by Quay 


I would be Czſar then. Vet 1 will Ie. N 


Do what you will with ma. SAP 
amen attend, abt eve e, 
Edin Oroonoko, 


Well, if the captain had bfou ht this prince's 
country Alon br prin and Would make me 
8 would not have fm, after doing 


o baſe a thing. 
Welldon 
He's a man to thrive A the word, cir 
he'll make you the better jbinture. 


E 2 os, 
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Lucy. 
Hang him, nothing congraſper with bigs, 


* — and you will 
find moſt of em — — 
of honeſty : the men who raiſe em firſt, are 
much of the captain's inciples. 1 

Welldon. 8 

Ay, ay, as you ſay, let him be damn'd for 
the good of his family. en ſiſter, we are 
invited to dinner. 
| Governor. 


Stanmore, you dine with me. 


A cr II. 


SCENE II. Enter Oroonoko and Bland- 
| ford. 


* 18 Oroonoko. * 

ou grant I have reaſon to ſuſpe&t 
All gens hare TR make to me. 

Blandford. | 

Indeed you have. 
| Orconcko. 
The dog that ſold me did profeſs as much 
As you can do- but yet, I know not why— 
Whether it is becauſe I'm fallen ſo low, 
And have no more to fear that is * 
I am a flave no longer than I pleaſe. | 
'Tis W nobler-- 9 juſt myſelf, 


, ” 
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A friend to my mi 
Will teach you what you owe 


In ſtudy to deſerve to be you friend. 

When once our noble governor arrives, 

With him you will not need my intereſt : 

He is too not to feel your wrongs. + 

But be aſſur d 1 will employ-my pow'r, _ + 

And find the means to you again. 
; Oroonoko, | 

1 thank you, fſir,—----my honeſt, wretched 


„ 


found 
So kind a maſter. May 1 
What is become of them ? 


nor. 
* u will forgive ws Bland- 
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Blandford. int | 
I'll 
11 enquire, — where thy wn 
To 1 * gently us'd, . : 
Oroonoko. 


You offer every cordial that can keep » 
My hopes alive, to wait a better day. 
What friendly care can do, you haye "FR 
But oh ! I havea grief admits-no cure. 
Blandford. Ine 
You do not know, ſi 
| Oroonok oo. 

Can you raiſe the dead? 
Purſue and overtake the wings of time? /  / 
— bring about again the n the days, 

he years that made me = ? 

Blandfor 
That is not to be done. 
Oroonoko. 8 
No, dere! is nothing to be 38 1 
|  \Kneeking and kiffing the earth. 

Thou * ador d! T —ç ever - glorious ſun! 
If ſhe be yet on earth, ſend me a beam 
Of thy all ſoeing power to light me to her. 

Or, if thy ſiſter goddeſs has preferr'd 
Her beau ty to the ſkies to be a ſtar; 
90 tell me "where ſhe ſhines, that = may „d 

hole nights, and u ! | 

; Blandford. DELLS 
1 am urude, and 1 interrupt you. 
Oroonoko. 

I am troubleſome : 


. 63 774901 V $ 
wy C . = 


9 4< 
9 * 
OY a B 
ww $4 L..+4 
. c* it 
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But pray r VM Solrn 


Burſts out its e pet ebe en 5 

| Dr of noting dane tome? 
y country, friends, 

— 5 ga that 1 have loſt 11 
The tend reſt, beſt below d, eee | 


Alaſs ! 11 


. 
F.v a 


Pigs Cs owe! and er e 


that ſoſt kind, 3 to'my i ſoul.” 
I would by nga 

Nen Blandford.” | — 
I dare bot a „. a 
le ene der. 
Think it 5 — to 1 know. - 
Your ſtory, miſe you to bear 7 
four ors Thur pri rr = | 


14 


9 . 
* 
& * 8 * 


Oroonoko. 
The honeſt-hearted man ! I wanted ſuch, 
Juſt ſoch a friend as thou art, that would ſit 
Still as the night, and let me talk whole days 
Of my Imoinda. O III tell thee all 
From firſt to laſt, ny ns me well. 


1 will moſt heedfull ly, FLATS TR 


There was a ſtranger in m 
Valu'd and Pons 0 mu ng was a 11 f 
The firſt I ever ſaw of your complexion; 


4 lle 
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He chang'd his ons Groom, and e 
A and ſo fam'd in ams, 
He ſtill commanded all m 28 | 70 5 
I was bred under him. One fatal day, 
The armies joining, he before me ſtept, 
Receiving in hisbreaſt a poiſon'd dart 
Levell'd at me; he dy'd within my arms. 
I've la you already. | Aal 
I 
Bet ny bo OTE . 
E an o W. 3 
An infant to ; When I came git f 
Back to the court, a happy conqueror; 
Humanity oblig'd me to con dolle 
With this fad virgin for a father's loſ ss,, 
Loſt for my ſafety. I preſented her T 
With all the flaves of battle to atone... 
Her father's ghoſt. But when 1 ſave her face, 
And heard ber f I offer'd up myſelf 
To be the facrifice She bow d and bluſh'd ; 
I wonder'd. and ador'd, The facred poõ-ẽ-W¾r 
That had ſubdu'd me, then inſpir d * 


tongue, 
Inclin'd her heart; and all our talk was love. 
Blandford. 


Then you were happy: 


O! e 
ne e ieee 


Indulg'd the privilege of many wives, | 


*% 4 « 


a> 
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1 fore myfl ems ee en 
8 wi 
O my Imoinda But i vb; og | 
Her fatal beauty reach d my father's e:: 
He ſent for her to court, curſed court! 
e but for his amorous uſe. 
He ragin 1 ſhe was forc d n 
To own LAS 
Started at inceſt; N 
Nee What be d. 

In mad reven , which I could newer lm. 
He poiſon d . or ſent her far, far off, ©" 
Far fr m my hopes ever to ſee her more. ” 
I ; 4; the fad tale 4 


N Ne "Y 


Haz firuck 96 00D a NOPE. A 
I have done. GOD tag te my 
I'll trouble you no farther ; nom and then, 
nn nm. 


e age OE 

Blandford, the lieutenant governor is gone 
to your plantation, He deſires you would bring 
the royal ſlave with you. The fight of his 
fair miſtreſs, he ſays, is an entertainment for a 


prince ; he would have his pinion of hr 
Oroonoko. 
Is he a lover ? 2 


Blandford. 
So he ſays himſelf; he flatters a beautiful 


ſlave that I have, and calls her miſtreſs. O- 


58 rr * % on dhe Enyfith 


| tl 3 Abba l et 
| Muſt 77 4580 en to Inlet wies? 

1 pity the proud man, who thinks Himſelf 6 
Above being f in love; what, ; though it ſhe be a 


ſlave, 
She na Hes fe 1 1K) 1 00 3 * OW 1 
"Blinford.” 043 
You tall judge 255 hen you fo be, fir. 
POP 1 5 7 
I go with you, x L 


I am not Els Suchens to hear ll eff we, 
theſe two ſcenes will have upon you, than the 
lieutenant governor, is to know what Oroono- 
ko's opinion will be of the beautiful ſlave, who. 
you very much ſuſpect $1 Imoinda herſelf. 

The noble part 5c? groin acts hete, 
of friend and merte Bibs of the diſtreſſed, is e- 
qually kept u and active throughout t! 
whole play. up. author has painted the 
. ofall W in it, wich the ſtrongeſt and 15 

moving ſtrokes; and let us ſay it to the ho- 
nour of the Englick, that which is the peculiar 
characteriſtic of their nation, humanity. What 
pity it is, ſuch fin 2 5 of virtue, ſhould 
often have the mo dalous its of vice 
2 to- em, on their theatre; and chat 
P 


> is in which you find the wiſeſt maxims, 

moſt inſtructing examples, ſhould not- 

_ withſtanding be dangerous to morality, by the 

lewd ſcenes which are intermix'd. with. them. 
I have the honour to be, | 


Sir, ae moſt ;qumbſe, &c. 
| AGE L E T- 
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LETTER EVI - \ 21-200 
70 Monſicur D E por rok A 


culture and plant * 


2 %. 1; l 1 


better cultivated than hisneighbours, 
th 25 into the bowels of them, and 
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come, than his numerous flocks and herds, 
and plentiful crops of grain. We buy of the 
Engliſh the coal we uſe in our forges, but 
might find ſome in our own provinces, if we 
would take the trouble to look for it. How 
many men would en their fortunes, if 
* follow d the wife example the Engliſh 
U N HORTINEY . e 
- You, fir, out of a taſte for whatever nd) 
uſeful to mankind, do what others do onl 
out of private intereſt ; thus at Montbard, 
4270 the 1 of that 22 which has 
efy'd the in time o many ages, 
ſaw — Tas ſtones, you have found a 
quarry of marble ; which will incich the in- 
habitants of that town, and fave thoſe of Dyon 
a great deal of money, who were oblig'd to 


chaſe it at a | 0 7 
1 pleas'd —— your nurſery of Mont- 
bard, is deſigned for the uſe of the people, 
who look'd on it only as an object of Ke) ty. 
The ſtates of Burgundy when they bought it, 
did very wiſely, to leave you the direclion of 
it. Thus without any other intereſt, than the 
pleaſure you take in this part of agriculture, 
you will continue to. gratify your paſſion for 
plantations ; and the Jabourer who has not 
time, or does not underſtand the art of culti- 
vating young plants, will receive them, by 
order of thoſe who are elected, from the gar- 
+ deners, ready to produce fruit. This eſta- 
bliſhment was dictated by a policy * wiſe 
and beneficial. The allurements it offers to 
N par- 


mote excuſable, in takin 
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ſee the Whole 
your own ſowin 


oy CyRUs, who pho 411 — wi 
t-trees, 


' Your taſte and that of the Engliſh for plan- 
—_ f to my 3 of that 
e, W it the princi 
part of their religious diſcipline. I mean jon 
uebres or Peris, becauſe they are the ſame 
nation under different names, ſome of w 
are ſtill remaining in the mountains of 
Of all the religions, invented by thoſe 
have miſtaken error for truth, ps 
was none more rational than theirs; they 
dored the ſun, and thoſe who were ſo 
fortunate as not to know the true b God, 
bein h 2 
which givi t, d to gi 
to 0 Sk to be 
ther and benefactor of all nature. As to their 


policy According to their principles, giving 


ife to new beings, whether by augmenting 
the number of their fellow-citizens, or plant- 


ing trees; were the moſt acceptable actions to 


thatexiſtence, which was the ſoul of the uni- 
verſe, Thoſe who profeſs'd to lead the moſt 


4 


# 


& ter rie off is frigid; 
religions lives, ſpent their time in clearing the 
” A. and repairing the highways, Judge, 
5h how uſeful ſuch religious inftitutions muſt 
be to a ſtate, Sometimes, a ſociety of deyout 
men undertook to change a piece of barren 
ground into a ffuitful garden; at others, whole 
towns ſhew'd their piety, by planting new 
foreſts. By the effects of this religious zeal, 
J ſee the hills cover'd with vines, the fields 
yielding plentiful harveſts, the highways bor- 
dered with fruit-trees, and milk and honey 
flowing, as one may fay, in the meadows. 
The ſtate grew rich in proportion as the coun- 
try was beautify'd, the farmer liv'd in plenty, 
commerce flouriſh'd, and the nation grew. e- 
very day more powerful; ſee what advantages, 
entirely human indeed, were the conſequence 
of theſe religious principles! Perſia was then 
the garden of the Eaſt; and if the fruits of that 
vaſt country are ſo famous, if it has the on 
of being the original nurſery of all thoſe whic 
are moſt eſteem'd in Europe; “ perhaps, tis 
as much owing to the culture of thoſe wiſe 
idolaters, as to the favourable quality of its 
climate. Mahometaniſm, which has extermi- 
nated this humane and beneficent nation with 
the ſword ; is on the contrary one of the moſt 
deſtructive” religions to ſociety, The Turks 
have laid waſte the provinces they have con- 
quered ; the Seraglios of thoſe infidels, the 


; * Malum perficum, à peach. Malum armeniacum, an — 
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palaces of their pleaſures ; are the tombs of 
mankind. 22 


- % 1 
* 5 A 
| | L | | 
id 8 ft * 6 * 
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LETTER LUMIII. 
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To the Preſident BouniEer; * 


On the refirmation in Blightnd ; its inflibnce 
on morality, and the dangerons abuſe of the 
11 liberty of the preſs. Dr n . 5 1 


, * 7 
$ 0 1 ? , +2 = 4 


d r 0 . 
F 3 
Lon don, &. 
S1R 


Tatever encomiums the Engliſh make 
on CRANMER, and the other doctors 
who introduc'd the reformation into England; 
they were in the opinions of reaſonable men, 
— but downright enthuſiaſts: and if 
they had not been ſeconded by thoſe, who 
were animated by a greedy deſire of ſeizing on 
the poſſeſſions of the Monks, or by a ſpirit of 
irreligion; they would never have compaſs d 
their deſigns. Twas not the deſire of a re- 
formation, that uc'd this great change in 
the nation; but it was the deſire of a change, 
that eſtabliſh'd the reformation in it. | 

Theſe new doors had not entirely ſeduc'd 
the people, before the nobility gave the ſan- 


ction of the laws to a doctrine that enrich'd 


chem with the ſpoils of the church. * 
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ral intereſt bewitches the eyes of moſt 
and does not ' Tis ks what mad 
true ſpi 

E 

2 


„ had like to have been 
. James II. had been 
advis'd, i he had vd dd wn in- 
denn of ae —— 0 if 
as mu ence as perha 
En err 
ſhall not here examine the reaſons that in- 
duc'd the Engliſh to embrace the reformation; 
I am too well convinc'd they miſtook darkneſs 
for light, and quitted the road of truth, to 
walk in the ways of error. I don't pretend 
profanely to encroach on the authority of the 
church, and — our divines to diſpute that 
with them morality falls under the co- 
gnizance N being: let us then 
examine hit ge this ſo much * 
reformation has produc'd in that hn. 
the morals of F "ard 
1 einer np for- 
mer times; or 3 
Whoever thinks the Engliſh * 
reform'd than ours, 1 bel eccle- 
ſiaſtics here „that the continual — 
made them, proceed onl 
hated; and that rene dropper only 
2 do their duty. But I ſhould be 
glad to aſk their biſhops, whether it is their 
an to ſacrifice every thing to their ambition; 
Vol II. F and 
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and the clergy. of the ſecond. rank, whether 
the drunkenneſs in which many of them. live, 
has nothing in itſelf blameable, and diſho- 
nourable to ecclefiaſtics ? Tis indiſcreet to 
of the contempt we draw on our- 
ſelves; and can we think it ſtrange, the 
ple ſhould not have a due reſpect for an 3 
2 its Fer themſelves, have no reſyoct 
6%, ? | 
The Engliſh. are ſcandaliz'd to ſee gli; 
nals at an opera in Italy; or to find ſome Ab- 
bees at the tk rd of POLYEUCTEs, or 
ATHAL1A, the Mz:ſantbrope, or the karned 
women, at Paris; I cannot deny but that thoſe of 
the clergy, who are preſent at theſe worldly 
diverſions, deviate in this from. the diſcipline 
of the church. But what can one of 
the Engliſh clergy, when one ſecs the coffee- 
houſes at London; and all forts of publick- 
houſes, full of ecclefiaſtics! ſuch is the effect 
of prejudice, a clergyman who Tons go 
talian opera, et" at the bottom is 
only a — is not afraid to ſpend 
the whole day in ſmoaking and drinkin 
places where they talk in the moſt Site 
manner: and where the vice that 
him, ſets a bad example n and 
makes him the jeſt of libertines. 
The marriage of prieſts, is the only re- 
markable change the reformation "wg pro- 
duc'd among the Engliſh „I ſhall not 
take the deciſions of the catholick church, 
which the Engliſh will not acknowledge, for 
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pounds a 
year, ſpends much more of it in maintaining 
of himſelf and children in pleaſure and luxury, 
than in works of charity; and as he liv d pro- 
fuſely, dies poor. How can young g 
brought up in ſuch a manner, get out of the 
of their father? By the road of vice; tis the 
moſt beaten of any, becauſe the eaſieſt. Very 
often even the beſt education is not proof a- 
gainſt neceſſity, - The ſex is frail, and it re- 
quires courage to be virtuous: and they have 
net of een | 
They have done all they can here to reme- 
dy this ſcandal. In 1678, Cuakrzs II. e- 
ſtabliſhd a charitable ſociety for the relief of 
clergymen's widows and children, who-are- 
left deſtitutz. But here as well as in other 
— F 2 countries, 
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22 ee 2 enrich thoſe who have 
e management o 1.3290 igt idle, 
Reaſonable men, who are ſatisfy d with the 
follies nature has implanted in every indivi- 
dual; lay themſelves as little as poſſible under 
the neceſſity, of anſwering for of others. 
And this is perhaps the reaſon that has hinder d 
philoſophers and eminent men in all ages from 
marrying. A great man in the eys of the 
world, loſes of the reſpect which is due to 
him, in ion as he has any thing in com- 
mon with the reſt of mankind. I really think 
a madam Nxw rom, and a madam Fox TE- 
NELLE, in the opinion of many people, would 
injure the illuſtrious men whoſe name they 


lantiogs ee 
4 n the es of great 
men; thoſe who are free from that yoke, in- 
deavour more earneſtly to tranſmit their me- 
mories to poſterity. There is no reaſon to 
fear this remark will diminiſh the number of 
ſubjects in a ſtate; it concerns but few ; nature 
does not produce of them in an age. 

We owe whatever has been done moſt uſe- 
ful to ſociety, to men who had no children. 
Thoſe who by their diſpoſition can't fix that 
ſecret inclination, which induces us to love, 
on one perſon; are commonly more humane 
and charitable than others. This is a new 
reaſon that decides in favour of the celibacy of 
eccleſiaſtics. They muſt be the more ani- 
muted with that charitable ſpirit their oy 
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requires, as they have no worldly affecti- 
ons to divert it. — 7 4 him 
ſelf thinks it the A . 
them ; people very rarely, lays he, employ t 
ſelves = OY vat when they want water 


ion 


theſes, |. 


Wich regard in England, it | 
3 25 har they are more cor 
— — they were be- 


fore the reformation... Liberty ” introduc'd 
licentiouſneſs among them; and licentiouſneſs 
all ſorts of vice. And how ſhould the people 
be aſhamed of what the clergy don't bluſh at? 
Mg may ſay the arp N follow d the 
of more that its meaning. 
They did not alen meditate on this 
maxim; that * worſhip God in 25 
and in truth, They have preferr d the Erie 
ſpirit of Jup asu, = that charitable ſpirit, 
which is the foundation of Chriſtianity, | 
have preſcrib'd that Sunday ſhould be . 
ſtrictly as the Jews did their ſabbath ; and 
made crimes of things that are in themſelves 
the moſt e n hi pack gentleman can't es 
a partridge in on a Sunday, without 
giving offence to his whole ſh, Thus 
while they would oblige mankind” to ſub- 
mit to too „ rules, they reduce them to 
the neceſſity of vio them continually, 
The wiſer and more 1 diſcipline 
of ons church,: is mars ld nt to human 
infirmities. After haying fulfilled the dutles 


1 impoſes on us, it permits us amuſementi 
| FYy that 
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that are not criminal. It teaches us to know 
the ſpirit that enlivens, inſtead of enſlaving us 
to the letter that kills. FIC EACH US! 
What effect then has the reformation truly 
produc'd in England? Almoſt the total de- 


ſtruction of religion. It has opened a door to 


many ſects, every one more extravagant than 
the other. Thoſe who ſhake off the yoke of 
obedience, can't expect to make others ſub- 
mit to it. Every body will take the ſame li- 
berty the reformers amd; and their do- 
ctrine has been reformed in its turn. The au- 
thority of the fathers and councils did not bind 
them, and their own has been lighted. 
They we, ſubmitted the ſcriptures - the 
judgment, of the e, and every private 
A has Were Qiatn in his 2D en 
_ *Tis dangerous to give ear too much to hu- 
man reaſon. Its confidence makes us miſapply 
its force; tis apter to deſtroy than edify. The 
Engliſh have given their genius its full ſcope 
in point of religion, as well as in all other 
things; and in a country where every one forms 
a religion according to his own fancy, there is 
ſoon none at all. Lirstrus remarks there 
were ſix hundred different religions at Rome; 
and though the ſame cannot be ſaid of Eng- 
land at this time, yet the eſtabliſhed religion 

is divided into muy ſes. * 
Tooleration which produces peace and uni- 
ty among the different ſects in Holland, has 
à quite contrary effect here. The diſpoſition 
al the Engliſh, which is more turbulent, 11 
ve 
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to ſee them in 
Theſe different ſectaries ſeem only to car- 
y it fair with each other, in order to unite 
ir efforts againſt the eſtabliſhed church; and 
indeavour by making it contemptible, to di- 
miniſh its power. Their inflammatory rather 
than religious zeal, is continually blowing the 
fire, that has already ſet the whole ſtate in a 


Though it were true, politi i 
"that e is not e A oo hes 
are many parties; yet tis at leaſt ſo in a ſtate, 
where are but two. Men are alwa 
men; and thoſe who have power, abuſe it. 
The party that complains of perſecution, would 
perſecute itſelf, if it were the ſtrongeſt. * 
The liberty of the preſs, ſo advantageous 
for the ſearch of truth ; becomes, by the abuſe 
they make of it, ex icious to re- 
ligion. Printing, that contributed ſo much to 
the eſtabliſhment of the reformation, may be- 
* They pub- 
N 4 lickly 
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| lickly print here the moſt dangerous books. 
- *'Tis worthy of the wiſdom of the parliament, 
to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of authors, which 
* equally tend to the depravation of morals, and 
deſtruction of religion... 
A A- thouſand authors, under pretence of 
teaching people to think freely, 2 advantage 
of the liberty they have of examining every 
thing, to attack openly whatever is moſt ſa- 
cred in religion, and even thoſe articles that 
are received by all communions. The do- 
ctrine of the trinity, the divinity of JIxsus 
CRI, and the immortality. of the ſoul, are 
daily treated here as ſpeculative matters, or 
points of controverſy. There is a book juſt 
_publiſh'd that denies the truth of all revela- 
tion. There is a middle way, between the 
rigour of the inquiſition, and this exceſſive li- 
centiouſneſs; which religion permits, and good 
order requires, to ſtop the courſe of theſe _— 
dalous books. The Engliſh, in this reſpect, 
not ſo wiſe as the Pagans ; ſuffer the religion 
they profeſs, and even the principles of mo- 
rality.to be overturn'd, on which virtue and 
vice, and the good order and tranquillity of 
particulars depend. ee e 155 
This extreme licentiouſneſs is the reaſon, 
that there is hardly any religion in England, 
among people of faſhion. Thoſe who ſeem 
to have any, are Deiſts. With regard to the 
common people, perhaps they have as much 
ſtill, as they have in any country; but will 
they always preſerye it; and may not the por 
* \ 4 On 


3 : 
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ſon inſenſibly affect them, in proportion a8 
the corrupt. more general? What 
5 the contagion 


4 
. * 


number of churches you ſee in London, you 
would think it the moſt: religious city in — 


ſubſiſt much longer in England; unleſ they 

We have perhaps to complain, in 
this reſpect, of the little ſincerity of the divines 
and 3 of this n cannot 
help ſuſpecting them either of dithoneſty, 
with i © what concerns their own nati- 
on; or, ignorance, with regard to What con- 
Among the many unjuſt charges which they 
® In the reign of Aux, the parliament made un 2c for 
He Ls chars is Londen | 


per d; that there are more Atheiſts at this 
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inceſfintiy load us with, they particularly re- 
| „ r= th 
uences of our adheſion to the religion of 
our anceſtors, If you'll give credit to them, 
tis in catholic countries, and particularly in 
France, Spain and Italy, that you find the 
moſt atheiſts. The wiſe doctor TIL TO TSO 
Himſelf, has alſo inconſideratly imputed it to 
us. He advances, as confidently as falſly, in 
one of his ſermons, that the catholic religion 
leads directly to atheiſm; and perhaps that il- 
luſtrious archbiſhop of Canterbury, m this, is 
rather to be ſuſpected of diſhoneſty than error. 
Tis at leaft, neither the language of a judici- 
ous writer, nor of an able controverſiſt. Trea- 
ting all thoſe he calls Papiſts, as Atheiſts ; is 
not reaſoning, but reviling. If he were an- 


time in England, than in all the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and that tis perhaps a conſequence of 
the reformation ; it would be a paradox, not 
very difficult to prove. If it has not led di- 
rectly to it, it has at leaſt occaſioned that li- 
centiouſneſs fo frequent here, which favours 
irreligion; and irreligion is the ſource of the 
depravation of morals. We may at all events, 
oppoſe to doctor T1LLOTSON's ents, 
thoſe of another Engliſh prelate not leſs emi- 
nent than himſelf. All that I have obſerv'd, 
ſays biſhopBurnet, during my life, with regard 
' to the reformation, makes me think, it has 
much leſs to fear from external dangers, than 


nd French b Nations.” 


internal di i en 
tinguiſb a n A 
ds bes 


t ph cans, ho def the gt hu- 
nor lh eel, Under of ex- 
tirpating ſuperſtition, ben Ag r to 
their Hm extirpated religion itſelf, 
Human reaſon endeavouring ee ee rock, 

is often ſhipwreck'd on another more dan 
rous, Men ate n 
ror, and will always loſe themſelves without 
the light of faith. It is but too true, fir, for 
unhappy England, that the refor- 
mation has rather reform d the number of 
chriſtians in it, than the morals. of chin, 


ni ; | 
e bf bie do U.. — oj 
Sir, your moſt humble, _ 


f LETTER” TIX 
To Mr. Canniuuon, 


Critical examination of the * tragedy of Hae 
LET, * ne * on the oy; 


London, Ge. 
81 R, 


| HE — 2 ſo famous a- 
1 among ann follow d Fd 
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bent of his genius in his works; and pro 
ſpeaking, owes nothing to the i aden r 
ancients : however, they were not entirely un- 
known to him, As; 19 Oy aid. Weſce: 
by :his m 15 Jux us, FAR: and Ls, 
RIOLANUS,. that he was very well acquainted 
5 hiſtory and manners of the Romans 5 
am inclin d to think the reſemblance we 
een his. tragedy of HAMLET, and 
t reek one of Electra, is not the meer ef- 
fect of chance: or rather, we may caſily diſ- 
19 the perſon of, Ok xsT En HAMLET, 


SHAKESPEAR has accommodated ' to 
own manner of writing. You (hall 1 8 
92 it yourſelf, by the extract I am am going 
giye you; and 2 7 you'll: not be diſ pleas 
to ſee how this great poet has bundled. a ſub- 
as which you haye PRES. ſo bappily on 
A | 
The principal actors in this T are * 
dius. king of M e 
of Gertrude and fon of the e x 
Gertrude, queen of Denmark, and mother 
of Hamlet ; Polonius, great chamberlain ; O- 
helia, daughter of Polonius; Laertes, fon of 
Polontus Horatio, Hamlet's friend; the ghoſt 
of Hamlet's father, &c. The ſcene at Elſinore. . 
Mr. Pope, Who has publiſhed à fine edition | 
IL 


of SHAKESPEAR's works in 4*, ſays; the bi- 
frory of Hamlet is not this 2 "invention, but 
Ly be could not dt 2825 from N ber took 


= pe 
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ane re en deb 


liet, from one of Bandetlo's novels the hiffory of Gele 5 
| or the Moor of Venice, is found in the novels of Cynthio. 


2 often e 
ing be dangerous: 5 
Al welk imaginations, and accuſtom them 
to believe them. And if they 22 
impreſſions on the Engliſh than other 
tis perhaps becauſe they are more dif] 
believe them. People of faſhion in 


at this (ime perhaps don't believe enough, and 
the common fall into the contraty ex- 
treme. In this reſpect the Engliſh are like 


the Chineſe ; half of- them THAT and 
the others incredulous. 
However this be, Horatio tells young Ham · 
let of che g of his father's ghoſt; and 
they go together the midnight following, into 
the ſquare before the palace. The ghoſt a 
pears, as ſoon as they come 1355 and 
prince ſpeaks to it in the moſt pathetick man- 
ner. A man had need of the author's talent, 
ve pets eee ven e = 


1 


1 AT + — T2 | - 
” 


crime. The ghoſt of HAMLET makes him 


VS TW) ST R”'TY 


Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
in thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from 

ell; 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 


That Iwill ſpeak to thee, I'll call thee Hamlet, 


King, father, royal Dane: ob! anſwer me, &c, 
he ghoſt goes from them, and makes a 
for the prince to follow it; and young 
AMLET obeys, When they are alone, the 
ghoſt thus addreſſes itſelf to him: 
I am thy father's ſpirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires ; 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
I could a tale unfold, whole lighteſt ward 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze thy young 


Make thy two eyes like ſtars ſtart from their 

ſpheres, &c, 
The young prince, by what is related to 
him at this interview, learns in what manner 
his father was — d by his own brother, 
and the ſhare the queen had in this horrible 


ſwear to avenge his death; and the prince, 
after the apparition is vaniſhed, exacts an cath 
from ha preſent, to ſay nothing of what 

dd. 
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paſſed. You even hear the ghoſt, after it has 
diſappear d, call out to them in a terrible tone, 
to ſwear ; which has a great effect upon the 
audience. SHAKESPEAR in ſuch ſcenes as 
this, demonſtrates he was a great poet; the 
more unnatural they are, the more art and 
force he makes uſe of, to bear himſelf up in 
them. 5 - 
In the ſecond act, HAMLET, before he un- 
dertakes any thing, propoſes to have a play, 
which he wrote expreſly on the murther of 
his father, and his mother's crime, acted by 
ſome comedians they preſent to him. He dil- 


truſts the ghoſt, and fears it may be a damn'd 


ſoul come from hell, purpoſely to incite him 
to commit a wicked action; and hopes by the 
effect the repreſentation will have on the king, 
to diſcover whether he be really guilty of the 
crime the ghoſt accuſes him of. 

In the third act, this play is acted before 


the king, queen and the whole court. The 


king troubled by the remorſe of his conſcience, 
can't bear a ſight that recalls to his mind all 
the horror of his crime. He goes away, the 
play is not finiſh'd, and HAurE T is con- 
vinc'd of the king's guilt. . 
The greateſt beauty of this act, and perhaps 
of the whole tragedy, is HAMLE T's famous 
ſoliloquy; in which he examines whether an 
unhappy man might kill himſelf or not. Mr. 
VoLTAIRE has tranſlated it into verſe, in 
which he has given all the force of the origi- 


nal, and therefore I ſhall refer you to that. * 


AMalang es de literature & de phileſophic, chap. xxi. 
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There are alſo beauties in the ſcene, where 
the king finds himſelf tormented by the re- 
morſe of his conſcience. 


Oh my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 
he primal eldeſt curſe upoy't; 

A brother's murther.---Pray alas! I cannot: 
Though — wha as 'twill, 

My ſtro t ts m intent; 
My fronger gui ant wy iro dhound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firft begin, 
And both neglect. What if this hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns' 
To waſh it white as ſnow? Whereto ſerves 


But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And Paacgh in prayer, but this two-fold 
orce, 

To be fore- ſtalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon d being down? Then I'll look up. 

. But oh what form of 

Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul 
murther 


That cannot be, fince I am ſtill poſſeſt 

ls ng for which -F did the mur- 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my 
queen, 


May ons be d, and retain th' of- 
ee, N 


n reef e 
may ſhove 
2 8 9 n,, 


— —— — ͤ WB — — — — — 
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And oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 
Buys out the law ; but 'tis not ſo above : &c. - 


In the midſt of this perturbation of mind, 
the miſerable king inceſſantly begs forgive- 
neſs, at leaſt as we 3 He falls 
on his knees to recommend himſelf to the an- 

els; and HamLET coming to aſſaſſinate 

and finding him at prayers, would not 
do it, for fear he ſhould ſend his e 
ven. His words are: | | 


A villain kills father, and for that 

I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend 

To heav'n---O this is hire and falary, not re- 
venge. 

He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as 

May; 

And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave 

beav'n? 

But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 

Tis heavy with him. Am I then reveng'd, 

To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 

When he is fit and ſeaſon d for his paſſage 

Up, fword, and know thou a more 
bent: 

When he is drunk, 


nid 


„or in his rage, 
are of his bed 
At gaming, ſwearing, or about ſome act, 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation int; 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
— heav'y, 20 
And 
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Apt. thet is ſoul may be as damn'd and 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


I remember abbe PrevorT, in his compa» 
riſon of the tragedies of ELECTRA, and HAM» 


LET; commends the liſh poet, becauſe 
forbids 


wiſer than SopyocLEs, 

the ft 78, 60 ht any ting againſt hi 
to attempt an 

mother's life. ths 


But howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 

r aught; leave her to 
n 


And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. | 


But I am iſed that judicious au- 
thor did not obſerve the fault SHaKesPEAR 
—_— in 2 3 
perhaps is greater for a chriſtian the 
other was for an author, he B in the 
darkneſs of iſm. HAMLET kills his 
father's therer, only to damn him. I 
don't know whether there is not as much 
childiſhneſs as indecency, in this thought of 
refin'd ve The French critick ou 
not to have let this fault eſcape him ; if 
he perceiy'd it, why did not he mention it ? 
The Engliſh authors have their defects, as well 
as their beauties ; and we can't indeed be tov 

| G 2 much 
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much on our guard, in criticiſm ; tis better 
to be too indulgent than too ſevere, But why 
ſhould not we avoid all extremes ? When we 
give an author his due praiſe, we ought to be 
2 to condemn, whatever is truly 
blameable in him. | 
As to you, fir, who would not in your E- 
letra contradict a fact recorded by all the an- 
cients, you have found means to make uſe of 
it ſo utfally, that tis one of the greateſt beauties 
of your play. SHAKESPEAR only avoided the 
difficulty, SopyocLEs could not overcome; 
you, more dexterous than either of them, have 
conquer d it. OKEsTEs, according to the 
Pagan ſyſtem, puſh'd on by fate, and blinded 
by the avenging ſuries, ſtabs his mother without 
_ deſigning it, juſt as that princeſs was going to 
lay hold on his arm, which was rais'd to ſtrike 
AcvysTus. Notwithſtanding ſome ſcenes, 
which perhaps you have neglected too much; 
and what plays are there perfect in all reſpects? 
your Electra is one of the fineſt tragedies that 
ever appear'd upon any ſtage. 

I return to SHAKESPEAR HAMLET's 
grief, and the affected ſingularity of his diſ- 
courſe, make the king and queen his mo- 
ther think him a madman. He has at the end 
of the third act, a ſcene with the queen; 
where he reproaches her with the crime ſhe 
has committed, in ſuch violent terms, as frights 
her. As he obliges her to fit and hear his re- 
proaches, the queen, terrify'd at the condi- 
tion ſhe ſees him in, calls PoLonivs, the 

great 
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great chamberlain, to her aid, who was con- 
ceal'd behind the hangings, to aſſiſt her in caſe 
of neceſſity. HAMLET kills him. The ghoſt 
appears again in this ſcene, but produces no 
great effect. | | | 
This death occaſions a ſort of comedy, which 
takes up almoſt all the fourth act. OPHELIA, 
 PoLontvs's daughter, upon 2 of his 
death, goes diſtracted. She is belov'd, by 
HamLEerT, but ſo little, and in ſo odd a man- 
ner, that tis not worth taking notice of. Un- 
happy OruxLIA, who has loſt her ſenſes, ap- 
pears in various ſcenes to do, ſay and ſing a 
thouſand extravagances. She concludes er 
part by drowning herſelf. As ſoon as Latr- 
TES, her brother, hears of Por ox ius's death, 
he is enrag'd at the king, whom he thinks guil- 
of it. CLaupivs wards off the blow he 
w threatned him, by convincing him 'twas 
HAMLET who kill'd the great chamberlain. 
The king adviſes LazaTEs to revenge his 
death, which he promiſes to do, and executes 
in the manner you will ſee. 

The fifth a& begins with a dialogue be- 
tween two grave-diggers. One of whom ſays, 
ADAM was the firſt man of their profeſſion ; 
and then the other defires to know if ADAM 
was a gentleman. The firſt aſks who builds 
ſtronger than any architect; the ſecond an- 
ſwers, a gallows-maker or grave-digger : and 
after ſome other converſation of the ſame na- 
ture, which I think not worth relating, we 
come to the ſcene, ſo much boaſted of 'by 

45 G 3 the 
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ys Engliſh, between — and one of 

: grave-diggers. It begins with ſeveral 
jets on the par of Poa, roomy yn 
ended by HamLrEeT with common place 
morality, on the vanity of mankind, and the 
equality death eſtabliſhes among them: all 
occaſion'd by a ſkull, which the grave-digge 
om was YORICK's, the king's jeſter ; that 

AMLET was intimately acquainted with in 
his childhood. SnAKESFEAR was a great 
genius, but I would not ſearch for proofs of 
it, in this ſcene. 

Unhappy OrnrLIA's body is to be laid in 
this grave; the prieſts, the king, queen and 
HAMLE T, and all the attendants on the fune- 
ral arrive at it, OpRHELIA's body is hardly 
laid in the grave, before her brother leaps into 
it; and HAMtET after him. Here this 
_ young prince, whom we had ſeen a little be- 
fore moraliſing very emphatically; grapples 
with LAxR TES upon the very coffin 
incloſes the dead body of his miſtreſs, and 
then ſays: 


I lov'd Oentria ; forty thouſand brothers 

Could not with all their quantity of love 

1 up my ſum. What wilt thou do for 
. her? 

Come ſhew me what thou'lt do. | 

| Woo't weep? woo't fight ? woo't faſt? 
woo't tear thy ſelf? 

Woo't drink up Nile? woo't eat a croco- 

dile ? | | 
T'll do't, 1 
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I paſs over the reſt of this act, as uſeleſs ; to 
| and LA- 


come to the cataſtrophe, The king 
ERTEs, who have contriv'd HaMLET's death, 
deſign to kill him, by means of a challenge, 
in cha under D 
ing his dexterity, is to revenge Por ox ius, his 
father's death, on the prince. The king pre- 
tends to have laid fix Barbary horſes, againſt 
fix French ſwords, that HANMTET would 
have the better in ſuch a combat. The young 
prince the ; and the whole 
court aſſembles in the place, where they were 
to try their dexterity in arms. A table is ſpread 
there, cover'd with different forts of wines; 
the king drinks to Hau T's health. There 


is a 1 cup, deſigned for the prince ; 
which the queen, in pledging the king, drinks 
of by miſtake. The combatants ſkirmiſh as 
well as they are able, to the found of drums 
and trum LAERTIS wounds HAMLET 
with a poiſon'd ſword, which, the prince 
who is ignorant of it, forces from him, but is 
obliged to quit his own at the ſame time. HaM- 
LET, by this forced exchange of ſwords, arm'd 
with m_ one, wounds LAERTEsS 
with it in his turn; and he knowing he muſt 
dic, reveals his wicked attempt to him. 


-———--—- HAMLET, thou art lain, | 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour of life ; 
The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom'd : the foul practice 
G 4 Hath 


| 
3 
| 
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Hath turn'd itſelf on me. Lo, here Lye, | 
Never to riſe again; thy mother d poiſon d; 
I can no more-the king, the king's to blame. 


HamreT, with the ſame ſword, ftabs 

his father's murtherer, They die one after 
another, the ſtage is crowded with dead bo- 
dies; and ſeveral of this author's tragedies 
end much in the ſame manner. 
Il will not fay how long time the repreſen- 
tation of this play requires; it would be diff. 
cult for SHAKESPEAR himſelf, to tell you ex- 
actly. I have not mentioned a great many o- 
ther ſcenes, either too long, or forreign to the 
ſubject. There are few of this author's works, 
that might not have three fourths of them re- 
trench'd. 

Theſe, fir, are the tragedies that are now 
acted daily on the Rage at London; 'tis true, 
the Engliſh in this reſpect preceeded us, and 
SHAKESPEAR Wrote at a time, when we had 
not even a play-houſe ; but our neighbours 
have made but a ſmall progreſs in theatrical 
performances ſince that time. If the plays of 
their modern authors, are more regular than 
 BHAKESPEAR's; they have not near their 
beauties. He underſtood how to paint all 
the paſſions, except love ; and though the lit- 
tleneſſes, which are frequently found in his 
works, diſpleaſe, the ſublimity of his genius 
ſurpriſes much more. With all his defects, 

e is the greateſt tragick author the Engliſh 
ever had, But is it really true, that we ought 

| 40 
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at this time, to conſider them as our maſters 
in this reſpect ? Is it really true, that we can'y' 
equal them in any ſort of writing Whatever? 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, e * 


desss sss 


LETTER IX. 
To Monſieur px BuyrFons; 


Obſervations on the complaints againſt 

in England; and its advantages i nd ij 
Os 
SIR, 


vantages to a 1 apa 
Neland is the country where th 
E 4 moſt againſt 7 1 fx 
ven in the very 1 nch luxury, that p 
to ſay, a taſte for ſuperfluous things, has eſta- 
bliſhed ; I mean the coffee-houſes, * ſo 
many idle ople ſpend great their 
time, and 1 they ſpeak We irs than 
they think. 9 755 moſt of thoſe who 
condemn it in their diſcourſe, prove at leaſt 
by their conduct, that they like its effects 
Luxury exaſperates the malecontents ; and 
authors of all ranks, from the moſt eminent 


to the mere hirelings; from mr. Por down 
| . 


—— —— — a =" 7 2 
— = 
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to the writers of the Crafts-man * ; all com- 
phin bitterly againſt the preſent luxury in 
ndon. 
lex'd how to procure themſelves 
the — b of life ; perhaps for want of in- 
duſtry, or fearing the 2 bo ine at ſeeing 
others more —. y, enjoy * e — 
that are the conſequence of riches. They en- 
viouſly condemn thoſe, they have not the cou- 
rage to imitate, Others, whoſe pride would 
ſubject all to their way of thinking, treat eve- 
ry thing as ſuperfluous, which is ſo to them; 
and all of them OO , under the 
ous pretence, of love country. 
Led: without being uſed — luxury of 
Paris, would be aſtoniſh'd at theſe declamati- 
ons ; and ſeeks in vain' on what they can be 
founded : one does not find the Engliſh ſet up 
for making a figure, either in their clothes or 
equipages ; one ſees their houſhold furniture 
as plain as ſum apart laws could preſcribe it. 
Guilding, glaſſes and braſſes, are ornaments 
that are Pond but in very few houſes here; 
and if the tables of the 2 1 are not remark- 
able for their frugality, they are at leaſt fo 
for their plainneſs. In ſhort, what we call 
luxury in France, does not appear to be the 


k virtue or vice of this country. 
Tis 
$i My lord B— whom doctor SwiyT calls the greate/f? | 
genius in Europe; and mr. P——, fir RonzAT WaLyalt's 
moſt pow enemy in the houſe of commons, have writ many 
pieces in this political journal : others who ſucceeded them 
3 have ſince made it deſpicable. 
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Tis true, all things are — 
the oſtentation of Paris does not in Lon- 


ſo little ſu 


inſt mug Ie — — 
father of labour and indufty 
— be conſidered as the ſupport 


— You, fir, who know the princi- 


of our virtues and vices, know, that 
when men have once gotten the neceflaries of 
life, they only labour afterwards to gratify the 
different deſires of their ſelf-love. Confine 
them to neceſfaries only, you diſcourage in- 

duſtry, you ruin arts, change their man- 
ners; in ſhort, you reduce them almoſt to the 
condition of ſavages, There will then be no 
occaſion 


= 
— — —— — 2 — 
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occaſion to unite in ſociety, and build cities ; 
we have nothing to do but to go and live in 
the foreſts, Luxury has, doubtleſs, its inconve- 
niencies ; riches diſorder moſt mens heads. 
One would live in ſumptuous houſes, another 
would make a 2 by his equipages; but 
the different workmen their vanity employs, 
profit by their folly. The vices of ſome, turn 
to the 1 95 * 5 
ns who imprudently ruin ves, en- 
* others who are wiſer, and more 
uſeful to the ſtate, becauſe they labour. 
The chagrin of the Engliſh who rail at lux- 
ury, hinders them from giving attention to 
the cloſe connexion there is, cen that 
commerce which is ſo advantageous to them, 
and the luxury they ſo ſeverely condemn. 
What do their numerous ſhips go to bring from 
the two extremities of the but the ob- 
jects of luxury? To expect the Engliſh ſhould 
be contented with communicating them to o- 
ther nations, without enjoying themſelves the 
fruits of their commerce, is requiring a thing 
equally unjuſt and impoſſible. I know an ex- 
ample might be produc'd from ſome of our 
neighbours, but we ſhould do wrong in con- 
cluding any thing from thence ; what is prac- 
ticable for one nation, is not for another. 
The form of government makes this difference. 
Beſides, men do not always refrain from luxury 
out of temperance, and we ſhould be blamea- 


ble, to praiſe that in them as wiſdom, which 
| is 
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. For « ong 6 
ſoldiers ; but ſince i it has 


the new world, with the other nations of Eu- 
rope, it has cultivated arts and ' ſciences, and 
great men in all of them. 
— only promote commerce, 
but it alſo contributes, a the Engliſh them- 
ſelves find by experience, to make arts and 
manufactures flouriſh ; more abundant ſources 
of 2 mines = gold. = who 
els are not the moſt powerful; 
arm oblig d to ſubmit to the people of tha 
which uce only iron-mines. 
eh we do rey thing, and by 


which we do every thi 
ON he heres Deel e to 
which the vanity of mankind has deftin'd it. 
A mark of gold, is often made —2 
than double its value, ing through Ger- 
main's hands. W. EN 


purchaſe out of England and Spain acquire, at 
the Gobelins and at Beauvais aa . 


dur neighbours into the ſnare, 


and — ſedition ! what an inconſiſten 
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la a country where the lands are cultivated, 
the more — es there are, 1 
vantageous its commerce with its neig 
bours. All men love ſuperfluities, becauſe all 
ä How much does France gain 

e 
an nov t in 
It looks as if we only adopted them, to draw 
Tia —— 


author Who has lately written 
merce of England; <p — gr 1% in * i 
por 70 — the Eu, 5 their 
faſhions ; whatever 2 attention ſome people 
to this abuſe, it coſts us many millions year- 
7 7 d ſenſibly diminiſhes our commerce with 
foreign nations, * We ſhould be as blamea- 
ble to overvalue ourſelves, for our ſuperiority 
in theſe trifling things; as we ſhould be, to 
neglet them, Whatever efforts the Engliſh 
anke to prevent the ill conſequences of 
it, ſo long as we encourage arts, they will al- 
ö ſame tribute. The folly of 
particulars is always ſtronger chan the policy 
of their governors. 
They declaim againſt luxury, in England, 


ſo wiſe a people ! A ſtate ſuffers more, An 
the horrors of a civil war, in one day; than 


it can from exceſſive luxury in an age. Tis 
-an evil chat e ee but 


pethaps 


8 * ok in his treatiſe on the commerce and na- 
; vigation of Great-Brita:n, 
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perhaps the want of them would cauſe a 

eater. | 
5 The authors of theſe continual complaints, 
ſhould reflect, that all things which are not 


rate they ſhould ibit their countrymen 
from drinking 25 nyt 'tis a 
their principles. At all events, tis certain the 
Engliſh would be leſs ſubject to this fort of 
luxury, if they were more addicted to that, 
theſe declaimers ſo vehemently reproach them 
with. But thoſe who believe it inconſiſtent 
with the welfare of their country, to import 
embroider'd clothes into it ; do not perhaps re- 
flect, that the conſumption of ſtrong waters 
diſtill'd in Barbadoes, is of as erous con- 
ſequence. A vice that pleaſes us, ſeems to 
us only a lawful taſte ; and every taſte contra- 
ry to ours, we name a vice. 


The difference in the conditions, conſtitu- 


tions, and inclinations of mankind ; makes it 


impoſſible to determine what is really luxury 
or frugality, in particular perſons, and pre- 
ſcribe their exact limits. Reaſon requires, 
that ſome ſhould be permitted to ſpend more 
than others; all that can be ſaid on this fub- 
ject is, that this liberty ought not to extend fo 


tar, as to convey the ſource of the public trea- 
fure of the nation, to foreigners. Too great 
a taſte for luperfluity, and imaginary neceſſa- 
ries, may bring a nation into all the inconve- 


of 


laws rather change the ſpecies of 


— * 
L 
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niencies, that are the conſequence of boundleſs 


luxury; but that would be a miſtaken frugali- 


ty, which ſhould prohibit all commerce that 
can be carried on, by exchange of merchan- 
diſe. If the Engliſh take none of ours, can 
they reaſonably hope that we will take theirs? 
Are there not countries where they cannot 
poſſibly traffick, without exchanging what 
their iſland or colonies furniſh them with, a- 
gainſt the produce of their neighbour's cli- 
mates ? | 
That ſobriety produces plenty, is not al- 
ways true. I will ſuppoſe the government in 
a large ftate, ſhould all at nce oblige every 
8 inhabitant, to ſpend only half what 
e did, in his table, clothes, &c. This ſaving 
would be a meer loſs to the ſociety; becauſe 
they could not export it to foreigners, who 
would have tio occaſion of this increaſe. Com- 


. merce is only carried on by exchange; we 
muſt give and receive. | 
It muſt be own'd, with * to luxury, 


that there is a ſort of contradiction between 


maotrality and policy. And how difficult is it 
to reconcile them in many other things! As 


much as it ſeems the intereſt of the one, in 
certain caſes, to enc e it; ſo much it is 


indeed always the intereſt of the other, to ba- 
niſh it. It undeniably contributes to the cor- 

5 ruption of morals. But in a ſtate that abounds 
With riches, if it is not a neceſſary evil; it is 


at leaſt almoſt an inevitable one. Sum 


uxury, than * 
correct 
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cc Bs arts” What muſt thoſe who 
mics th wi — who draws 


" Lo Ying the vice — 


make hem contrib us much fate e 
„ r by _—_ — 
to the ſociety, keeping OC 
ked up in their coffers ; than Teh fe who 
frerifce all thiy Hive: — hn 
ver they are both blameable: for if 
we conſider theſe two faults, in their firſt cau- 
ſes only, and not in their effects, they are 
both equally bad. IF the children of uch us 
have made very conſiderable fortunes, ruin 
themſelves as ridiculouſly, as their fathers in- 
rich'd themſelves ſhamefully ; tis only a miſ- 
fortune to'themſelves ; — tis a ſort of 
reſtitution they make to the ſocicty. When all 
the indeavours of to make mankind 


wiſer, are uſeleſs, policy ought at leaſt to ap- 
Bh itſelf to "Erwin advantage "ran ber 


bene ey great obligton to 
many] one Va? wth de J 
ouſly obſerv'd, that it has bade C 
neſs, formerly ſo frequent among us, out of 
our cities, and the army; and the latter 
now ſeems to be retired into the 1 
here the former is not get arriv d. 
All things here juſtify his obſetvations; as. 
err 
Vol. II. HH don, 


Me. Marron, in his eſſay on commerce. 


. 
— — 2 — 5 
2 — — — — — 
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country towns of England, almoſt 
Is it not ſhameful for the two univerſit 
the ſtudents learn ſmoaking and 
them, as much as they do Greek 
Tis not yet known which of the 


— yy no th kery: 

good eating and Fren coo 

hardly one of them againſt the tavern, French 

w_ or drunkenneſs, Whoever has a good 
ade n 

in the leaſt, who pro- 


og to be — ; 
reaſon why they don't drink in Spain, is, be- 
cauſe the diſhonour that attends drunkenneſs 
in that country, is a ſufficient motive to re- 
ſtrain them from the love of wine. In Eng- 
land, they publickly give themſelves up to a 
paſſion; w — whoſe duty it is to ſet 
ap example, don't bluſh at themſelves,  - 
Mr. App1$0N, in one of his SpedFetors, 
ſays, he ſhould be glad the parliament would 
make an act, — the importation of 
French ribbons into England; perhaps they 
e ee the nati- 
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o UXurys 
which be to jndirs nothing bug limes 
compatible with bravery: CsAR uſed to 
ſay, that his ſoldiers fought, even when they 
were p d. The modern French ſtill 
reſemble the Gauls of that time. Men are no: 


H 2 thing 
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thing but a heap of contradictions. We have 
ſeen the weakneſſes of the female ſex, joinꝰd 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhing virtues of the o- 
ther. According to PLUTARcn, Sux ENA, 
general of the PARTHIANs, and the braveſt 
man in their nation, ted his face. Tis 
undeniable however, that luxury is very dan- 
gerous in an army; it gives their enemies ad- 
vantages; which ours have but too often laid 
hold on. It is the duty of the commanders 
to reſtrain its exceſſes, and keep — "us 
* all the ſeverity y of military diſcipline. 
Il conclude this Jade fir, with relating 
to you an adventure, that happen 'd to me this 
morning. An Engliſhman that I was ac- 
quainted with in France, came to ſee me; he 
is as peeviſh as well- affected to his country, 
After he had long entertain'd me with the 
calamities of his country, and I was wait- 
ing upon him to the door; he perceiv'd a 
box in the antichamber, and defir'd to know 
what it was. He was told it was ſweet- | 
meats, juſt arriv'd from France. He imme- 
diately fell into a paſſion ; what a ſhame is it, 
fays he to me ; and why muſt my lord---have 
French ſweet-meats at his table ; when his fa- 
ther, who was as great a nobleman as himſelf, 
eat falt-beef and cabbage! French ſweet- 
meats ! Alaſs, fir, what wary? Poor 22 
land i is undone! 
1 N the honour to be, 
W Sir, your moſt humble, be. 


1. 
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LETTER LXI. 
To Mr. dv CLos, 


Of the exceſſive liberties taken by the French. 
women, and their influence over the men. 


| STAMFORD, '&c. 
„n 4 


Nſtead of communicating to you ſome ob- 
'& fervations on the manners is country, 
a letter, on ours; 


ſend you the 1 8 
which duke of R— has lately receiv'd 
from Paris, The author of it, makes you ve- 
ry ſenfible of the inconveniencies occaſion'd 
by thoſe cuſtoms of ours, which he condemns; 
but ſays not a word of the advantages reſult- 
ing from them : and this alone ought torender 
him ſuſpected. A man of) never de- 
HO — thing, 1 
des queſtion. compenſations are 
to be made in matters of this nature; Good and 
evil are ſoblended together in human affairs, that 
they m ſucceed each other. We have 
not the ſimplicity of manners, our anceſtors 
had; but they are more gentle. The women 
in France, are not fo reſerv'd as in England; 
but we find charms in their company, which 
H 3 thoſe 
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thoſe of this country have not. The one by 
their aukwardnels, wich defect of making 
virtue * others 5 e 
; aging, ve 4 — ous art - 

fon yice ſeem amiable. Beſides, 1 Ar wn 
you, who have painted coquets in lively 
colours ; whether all French-women are ſuch, 
A this Fl a ſeems to inſinnate. The 
that characteriae madam SEL- 
vi d not ſucceeded fo well, if you had 
not taken them from nature ; they who have 
neyer obſery d them in it, have too bad an 
idea of womankind, and don't know the pow- 
er fine thoughts have over men, who only 
We to pleaſe, in order to inſpire them. 
There are ho of thoſe, who ſacrifice ce every 
thing to ee that don't ſuffer themſelves to 
be d by reaſon ; when ſhe preſents 
herſelf to ow. dreſs'd in all the charms, you 
* the art to adorn her with. r, never 
ſo dangerous even to libertins, as when it puts 


on the maſk of virtue to ſeduce then. 
1 e iſing that we French, ſhould look 
upon the fair- ſex as the foul of which 


heayen has endow'd with the charms that 
contribute moſt to make. it agrecable. ? We 
owe the politeneſs our 1 > glory in mi- 
tating, $6 our way of living wich women; 
apd which is condemn'd by e 
who ſirixe in vain to acquire jt. 
Der 8. 7 

0 Dir, yo ur maſt humble. bee. 

L E T. 
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cc I 
<« tion in Europe, .ſhould have the molt in 

% rious laws to the fair-ſex ; and > — af 
e ſhould rule the moſt abſolutely over mem, in 
« g country where they are reſus d the tight of 
c ſucceeding to the crown: they have enjoy d 
N OD abſolute a power in 
< France, I can't 79 why they 
e have not had the ſalic repeal d. We 


France are to the extenſion of theirs. They 
<« have here attain'd to the reducing the men, 
© to the moſt ſubmiſſive on them, 
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ce did not exiſt; and as the beſt cenſor of 
0 manners - of his ogy has pleatanty ein 


„ One at the lady's takes the huſband's 
% name, claim. 
* But's like a faint, Nr N KY 


e women here act the principal 
« Tis true indeed, without pr 
* admirers of the ladies, we ſeek for no com- 

e pany but theirs, wherever we go; and we 

CC 2 none but them, wherever we are. 
are the only center in France, and firſt mo- 
« ver of all ſocieties. 

« vent laſt ni ight to ſu pat madam D---'s; 
Boing e — had not 
* come in, as they- were ſu 
« on the ahl ſhe would have 2 
e ly one at it, among ten men. They aſſur d 

« me indeed, that her huſband was at ſupper 

r "of the fame time, in another place, where 

e he perhaps had as many women. What 

s appear d to me fo e a thing, is 
tt very common here. A French-woman is 
e not ſo much puzzl'd among a dozen men, 

* who are all ſtrangers to her; as an Engliſh- 
woman at receiving a viſit from one man, 
* the is ' intimately acquainted with. Vou 
«perceive how impoſſible it is for women, 
K... with ſo much liberty, to preſerve their mo- | 

© deſty, the principal virtue of the ſex ; and 

* accordingly it is of all others the moſt un- 

ac, in France: and this is the leaſt evil 


vw ſuch 


d 
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fſuch an inverſion of manners can 
I had by my fide a 
« der d, d and 
« ceived 


ic - 


« here a week: before he can 


. 
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ng fellow, | 


y. 


meer imitation, and con 

« ral taſte, ſome affect a vice that pleaſes ; 
and others imitate at leaſt, a modiſh virtue. 
© In France, where caprice determines e- 
very thing; they drink, eat, are ſober or 
< intemperate : in ſhort, they are ſick or 

< as the faſhion preſcribes, Tis not 
now to have good health, and a robuſt con- 
ſtitution; a man would look too much like 
*© a tradeſman, Weak ſtomachs have been 


raten on che Engliſh 


14 diffi d rr 
* e 
** the 1 v vani 3 oi ans reputation, 
has never eaſt pr 1 

* It muſt be own'd, NE HAY at thoſe tables 
« who ſet the mode, is made for weak appe- 
<> rr 


pears there, but meats that can 
« {pr AER ap and are of eaſy dige- 
ec ſtion. When 


told them bow much we 
s yalu'd a fir-loin of r the 
* courſeneſs of our taſte, 


I heard that nobo- 
dy cats roaſt-meat now but tradeſmen, and 
e eK 
** ble, except in the country. 
te appears at nice tables in Paris, 
* courſes and fine dainty diſhes. 
upon the table, is like the diſcourſe 
« all ſolidity is baniſh'd : there muſt 
4 + + why pact 
FA. 97 very much of - their 
„modern cookery, n 
— 


proſelites in England; but tis onl 
© one can well w all its 


<« for my part, I am ſtill too much uſed to out 


< own, to eſteem the French, ſo much per- 
< haps as it deſerves. My taſte is neither re- 
fin d enough, nor. u.. 
« five enough for it. 

14325 * Leſt own tomy be Jaw buoy 
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1 form my taſte; 1 haye ſeen fome-of them 
** preſide at the examination of famous cooks; 


© and tis a 6 —— s curio- 
* fity.. The Brench Ive an attention at this 
-* fort of public aQs, don't always do in 
matters of the hi importance, The 


with them an af- 


at Paris, a fort of 8 | 
A | 
r 

es, Who would os 
Een 22 * 
I ſhould have 


o 


* leaſt, often coſt at preſent, than a 
** whole ertainment did, | b 


rench 
© cooks are in this reſpect the eſt men in 
the world. This elegant f 

te par 


oſten diſpleaſes me. A man 


need both to 
reflect on what is ſaid to him, and have 
1 1 in the perſon that ſays it; to 
de throughly convinc'd this apparent ſaving- 


. nels is a ſecret profuſion, They indeed 


* ſerve. 
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« ſerve up many diſhes, but they have com- 
2 monly very little in the. | oh 
« Tis the ladies, my lord, who have in- 
tt troduc'd theſe refinements in cookery, and 
te theſe in the faſhions. The French 
tc Petits-maitres were formerly drunkards, but 
ce they have ſucceeded in making them wa- 
<« ter-drinkers, They have too much influ- 
* ence over manners; by reforming them 
in ſome reſpects, they have perhaps cor- 
te rupted them in others. By making the 
* men ſoberer, it is to be fear d they 
e whe; the pics, of > 
vice impercepti ace of a- 
c nother, Man * ſuch a nature; that 
B him, without correcting 


cc 
cc 


—— 


T have the honour to be, 


My lord, 


your moſt humble, &c. 


err. 
. — 
4 4 

1 
# 
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LETTER IXI. 
To Mr. FarxeT; 


W e hngeagy 


4 


## 


wow | | Loupon, tee; 
S1 R, 


Here ſentsccerdiag to the direBonyon gare 
me, Moſes Chorene's Hiſtory of Armenia, 
tranſlated by Wa1sToN, and the Oxford edi- 
tion of TATIAN's works, printed in 1700, 
as you deſired. Doctor BenTLEY's ae | 
who has been return'd hither ſome time, has 
acquainted the learned Engliſh with the work - 
in m_ ou to a eh, the cer- 
tainty ancient CHINESE and re- 
the —_ of that nation, They 

wait im Portis in order to tranſlate 


it ; and will give all the 
light i in it, the Ky is capable of. You have 
that philoſo genius, very rare even a- 


mong the , Which ſubmits all eng 
to reaſon. As you are acquainted with all 
_ ſciences, 
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ſciences; you can on all ſubjects, make uſe of 
the mutual helps they afford each other. Moſt 
are not philoſophical enough; and on the o- 
ther hand, our modern philoſophers are not 
learn'd enough; but you; fir, are very diffe- 
rent from both of them: neither names nor 
ſciences impoſe on you ; and indeed the firſt 
fruits we ought to receive from humane 
knowledge, are to know how to value it. 
As overloaden as old doctor BxNTLBY's 
books are, with a heavy and ſometimes con- 
jectural learning; yet you had better converſe 
with them, than himſelf, You knew our ce- 
lebrated abbeeLoncGutRus ; the learned Eng- 
liſhman you enquire after, reſembles him ve- 
ry much. He is a man full of Greek and La- 
tin, and fitter to give one a diſtaſte for learning 
in * an ee a man of lear- 
| ing; and I am not ſurpris d at it: every, body 
| wi emer un dom the world, and 
ſpends his whole life among books, contracts 
an aukard formality that makes his y 
as diſagreable, as his learning ſhould it 
Such is the character of moſt Engliſhmen of 
learning, becauſe they are commonly confin'd: 
within-the duſt of their colleges; but-if they 
have more pedants among them, perhaps our 
e are too ſuperficial. Latin and Greek 
ature, are much more cultivated in Eng- 
land at preſent, than in France. The univer- 
ſities of Oxford and Cambridge are full of 2 


1 


£ 


objects, 
us, are 

the ge- 

we cultivate 
ict themſelves to 
Wie write 


One 


Wem 
| 1 * 5 


1 


„1 Fontaine. 


perhaps in Fries 


_ Juſter and more pernicious contempt, 


more. Tis cafily perceiv'd by the works of 
| converſant with thoſe 
fave . 
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the fifth of the fourth book, contains a fs 
n, many of our authors ſtand i in great need of. 
" 5 may ſay the learned Engliſh 0 ſtill pay a 
my the ancients. This nation ſo 


Re e not ſo in all reſpects; and their 


does not prevent their being 
ſlaves to — prejudices, in ſeveral caſes. We 


give at preſent into the eon 


extreme. Thoſe among us who firſt rai- 


trary 
ſed their ſtandard againſt the ancients, intend- 


ed only to aboliſh a ſuperſtition, that might 
fuppreſs emulation, and ſhackle the 83 
but their boldneſs has been as fatal to learning, 
as it ought naturally to have been advan 
to it. Their diſciples have abus'd their princi- 
ples; Some have been bold enough, inſtead 
of an extravagant eſteem for the great men of 
antiquity, to ſubſtitute a certainly much — 

T : 
one were wrong, in deſiring the works of the 
ancients ſhould be the ſole rule of the mo- 


derns; the others more ſo, in not agreeing, 


that tho' they had faults, which we oug 


to avoid, yet chat we could not do better in 
a many reſpects, than take them for our patterns. 


In France, they don't ſtudy the language of 


the Pr A ros and Homes enough; learning 


is too much neglected there, to ſay nothing 


our modern authors, that they are very little 
geniuſes. B = 


mark d out 


ſaking the paths they 


and which ſo many authors in the age E 
LIS 
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Lrwis XIV happily trod in; we have ſtray d 
ſrom the fountains of taſte and truth. 
This of the ancients, which we are 
fallen into is infinitely more prejudicial to us, 
than the blind on we had for them 
formerly, could ever have been. That which 
ple have at preſent in favour of the 
Englith, i perhaps as „ wiſh 
it may not become as hurtful to us. Philoſo- 
phy = made their works faſhionable z geo- 
metry is now the ſcience moſt eſteem d. Be- 
cauſe the Engliſh are the greateſt geometrici- 
ans, they would alſo have us regard them as 
our maſters in other kinds of learning, We 
have lately made their language, one of * 
learned ; even the women 
and have renounc'd the Italian, to ſtudy as 
of this philoſophical people. There is not one 
of them in the provinces of Armande and Be- 
liſe, that will 4 learn Engliſh, You, fir, 
who underſtand that know what 
advantage the ſex will receive from it. What 
a fine ſource of amuſement, and what a School 
for manners, is the Engliſh ſtage I Beſides, 
oy * they ove themſelves in charms 
I ſorightlineſs 0 wit, by reading their po- 
pamphlets ! 
wet criticks were wiſer, what uſe might they 
be G 11. common-wealth of learning; they 
might * t they dif their 
— mh elves, by the . they 
make o ”" They are more animated, aut 
of a _ * againſt thoſe who diſtin- 
Vol. 1 uiſh 
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guiſh themſelves in learning ; than with a 
true zeal againſt the abuſes that creep into 
it.“ Among thoſe who at preſent aſſume 
the title of men of learning, ſome don't value 
learning enough; and others, don't eſteem 
ood ſenſe ſo much as they ought; and both 
the one and the others have commonly their 
_ reaſons for thinking as they do, Senſe is only 
the inſtrument, and learning the matter we 
ought to apply it to; beſides, what we call by 
this name in France, is often nam'd quite diffe- 
rently in other countries : the faſhionable ſenſe 
at preſent, is only a weak inſtrument, and can 
neyer ſerve to build any thing folid. A man 
of ſenſe without learning, is like a child who 
employs a great deal of pains, and ſometimes 
art, to build a houſe of cards. A man of lear- 
ning without good ſenſe is only a day-labourer 
who digs the ſtones out of the quarry, and at 
beſt can only pile em ona heap. He that is 
both one and t'other, is the true architect; and 
ſuch were the Bayles and La Monnoyes. We 
have ſtill ſome, as well as yourſelf, to whom 
we can, by the conſent of all Europe, do 
this juſtice. The preſidents Bouhier and 
Monteſquieu, Abbe Gedovin, mr. De Boſe, 
and ſome more of your academical brethren 
are of that number. But on the other hand, 
how many maſons have we, in all forts of 
learning, that intermeddle in architecture? 


= In van ſeri, quel pramio the ri 
Alle dae — fals or ya 

be 1mpaccio alle grand" Alme e generoſe, 
I” gbbate Mataſlaſio. , | 
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In England, all authors ſerve their appren- 
ticeſhi to political pamphlets ; in France, to 
. rritic = 1 don of the 

youth of our age, ey 
remptorily decide in ing ; before thiy 
know any thing; they will inf others be- 
fore they have taken the pains to inſtructthem- 
ſelves: in ſhort they commence authors at 
leaving the ſchool; And what do they do? 
Criticize, That is to ſay, do be, oy the 

the greateſt experience, Our age, ſay , 

is more enlightn'd than the ding ones; 
but who are we oblig'd to for it? Tis not to 
the glimmering lights that are fo common now, 
but to thoſe ſtrong lights that ſhone in the kuf 
age. If knowledge is _— diffus'd, 
men rich in — * are 
ſcarce by it. All — are wits; all — 
well; but there are but few men at preſent, of 
genius and true learning! Don't let us ſuffet 
ourſelves to be impos d on by our forward wits; 
they take flight ſooner, but they don't fly ſo 

kigh, * XIV's age will appear to po- 
5 the age of w for learning ; and 
ours perhaps, only that of little prodigies. | 


Aber the honour to o he, 


Sir, your moſt humble, ke, 


* C — 
7 2 | 
, 29277 A 238 4 
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LETTER LXIIL 


To the Marqueſs of LoMELLINI, 
The Genoeſe envoy at the court of France; 


0 Of the means PETER the great made uſe of, to 


civilize and inrich his ſubjects; that com- 
merce, arms and learning, have a mutual con- 
nexion ; and commerce not regarded enough 
in France, tho ſhe- owes all her greatneſs 

r 

LoN Don, &c. 
81x, 

OU'LL receive the hiſtory of the Otto- 
man empire, * which you defir'd me 
to ſend you; ſooner than you expected. The 
courier of his excellency = Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor was pleas d to charge himſelf with it. 
His highneſs CANTEMIR ought to be 


contented with the reception the Engliſh have 
given his father's work, tranſlated into their 


language; + and is himſelf the moſt capable 


of any man, of giving us one equally inte- 
reſting to us. 
1 


* 


* By Demetrius Cantemir, prince of Molda via. : 
+ Printed at London, by KnarTox, 1734. This hi- 
Kory has alſo been ſince into French, and printed at 


Paris, by BakkQls, 1743. 
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I mean a hiſtory of Ruſſia, wanted both. 
by his own country, and Europe, which is fo 
much concern'd at to know it. He 
_ attempted in vain to engage ſome Engliſh to 
work at it; and having learn d that abbe 
Hvusz&T, your acquaintance, had form'd a 
plan for it ; he gave him all the 
ment he could, to execute it. I know abbe 
HusBzxT, by his correſpondence with for- 
reign countries, has already got ſome curious 
memoirs of the reign of Px xx the Great; but 
no man who does not go to Peterſburg, to 
learn the Ruſſian language, and conſult the 
originals, can give us an than a very 
* hiſtory, of powerful monar- 


1 

The Czar PeTzR choſe the ſureſt and 
moſt unfrequented road, to arrive at true glo- 
ry; he founded his greatneſs on the happi- 
4 of his ſubjects, and ba geen to make 
his empire more powertul, y making 
them richer, e eadwlt WIR. 
vantages of commerce, better than he did, 
or took wiſer meaſures to make it flouriſh in 
his dominions. He went himſelf into the 
moſt civiliz'd nations of Europe, to acquire 
the knowledge of thoſe arts, that were want- 
ing in his own. Thouſands of people living 
in a ſtate without labouring, mult neceſſarily 
exhauſt it; but on the contrary, in a nation 
where the poor find employment, riches are 
diftus'd among the whole le, The Czar 
us'd to fay, he ſhould ſoon be the richeſt 

| 13 Prince 


22 „ . 2 ——ů- — — 


mutual 
geniuſſes form'd for rn, can't ayoid 


perceiving. The Engliſh, who examine in- 
0 the bottom val ings 
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[ny in Europe, becauſe he thon 


he 


Id employ 15 his ſubjects. We have 


| ſeen him, greater by a voluntary humiliation, 
than upon the throne itſelf, from which he 


lov'd to deſcend; apply himſelf to ſeveral 


| trades, to ſet them an exam e of labour. He 
ſent many young lads into England and Hol- 


land, to learn naval architecture, to make wool- 
len cloths, watches, &c. and deing convinc'd 
that arts, could not be brought to perfection 
without the ſciences; he invited men of lear- 
ning from all _ of * to found his 
3 at F find him con- 


tinually emp! op d in. projcting the welfare of 


his nation; and omitting nothing that could 
contribute to inrich it, civiliſe it, and make 
; 151 jer: in the reformer of this potent em- 

J ſee the founder and father of a new 


| Pete The fame CuARTES XHth acqui- 
red. in Europe, coſt Sweden dear; but the 


Czar PETER was a hero of a very ſu 


| 9 5 generations unborn will bleſs his me- 


He deſerv'd the name of Great, by 


the conſent of all Europe; and wall 2 
it with the approbaticn 55 l poſter 


In a political ſyſtem, eg ry ho 2s in that of 


the univerſe, all the different parts have a 
| Fuße connexion. Commerce, arms and 


ls, though of different natures; are 
ly colin to each other: which men of 
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at a ' picious to ſome 
Mi 
nal Richelieu's ICY. E 
contributing towards iſement 
monarchies, which are not leſs ſure for 
being 1 ible: while commerce on one 
tains the conqueſts of a ſtate, by 
r 
„by poliſhing manners, and rendering 
a nation more — and flouriſhing, makes 
its government lik d. Tis caſy to keep a 
people in obedience, when the new yoke put 
on them, is lighter than that they wore 


Before France thought of aggrandiſin 
herſelf by commerce, made new 9 
without enlarging her power. 
Though ſhe had men, yet 


ol the flouriſhing condition ſhe. is ſince. arri- 


v'd at, and to which the TuxEnNes, K- 
 CHELIEUS and COLBERTS, equally. contribu- 
ted. The laſt has the glory of forming our 
marine. Lewis XIV, cho' at war with all 
Europe, was ſtill powerful enough to diſ- 
pute the empire of the ſea, with the united 
force of England and Holland. A 


o 37 Sa Commerce 
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Commerce is as neceſſary to defray the ex- 
pence of war, as to preſerve plenty in time 
of peace. Tis with money we take towns, 
gain allies, and hire auxiliary troups. Tis 
e riches of England have rais'd France ſuch 
werful enemies. What long and bloody 
wars has the republick of Venice maintain'd 
againſt the powerful Turkiſh empire! And 
who knows better than you, how your own 
was enabled at this time, to ſubdue the re- 
bels of Corſica! WA BH ; 
Conſumption, which is the ſupport of a- 
culture, becomes more conſiderable in ei- 
ties, proportionably as commerce flouriſhes; 
and the more plentiful the neceſſaries of life 
are in them, the more the number of their 
inhabitants increaſes. But it were to be wiſh'd 
none were permitted to ſettle in them, but 
ſuch as one way or other contributed to the 
publick bog 4 _ * _ _ not an 
aſylum for idle 8 1 ought particu- 
larly to baniſh t of Prey / the et. vere 
number of lazy footmen, thatare maintain d by 
the pride of the nobility, and rich people who 
imitate them; to the prejudice of manu factures 
and the cultivation of the earth. The luxu- 
ry that maintains a great number of uſeleſs 
men by the labour of others, is as truly pre- 
— to any ſtate whatever; as that whi 
finds employment for workmen, is 2dvantage- 
ous. This abuſe is carried to ſuch an exceſs 
among us at preſent, that it deſerves the whole 
attention of government, 


In 
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In the age we now live in, Europe is too 
enli Yah: 2's to conſider commerce, as the 
'moſ{ efſential part of politicks, wich have 
indeed intirely chang'd their face, fince all 
the civiliz'd nations in Europe, have apply'd 
themſelves more or leſs to trade, y 
knows better than yourſelf, how difficult 'tis 
in this reſpect, to reconcile the intereſts of the 
different princes. When the Engliſh appear- 
ed ſo allarm'd for the liberties of they 
were in reality only attentive to their parti 
lar intereſt. "Twas only on account of their 
commerce, that a prince of the blood royal of 
France on the throne of Spain, gave them um- 

brage; and we ought always tothink it, the on- 

3 — them to make war, and 

ſole obj ey aim at, in a peace. 
in all ſores of ſtates, liberty is the founda- 
tion of commerce; which has been ſometimes 
ruined, when they deſign'd to protect it. 
The induſtry of merchants often goes farther, 
_ the - of ee will direct 

m. The wiſe lican 4 
vernments, ought Lows . ny others bn 
this reſpect. Monopolies ſhould never be 
granted, except in caſes of abſolute neceſſity; 
'tis never pr to prejudice particular per- 
ſons, unleſs for the general good. 

Riches, which are the fruits of commerce, 
are perhaps not enough to give it all the en- 
couragement it wants; eſpecially in a nation 
like ours, that piques itſelf on a certain ſenſi- 
bility of glory, which is peculiar to it. In 

France, 
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France, we have not a due regard for mer- 
chants; moſt people confound them with 
tradeſmen who ſell by retail: from whence 
it comes to paſs, that the ſon prefers the ex- 

erciſe of an office that ruins him, to com- 
merce which enrich'd his father. This oc- 
cCaſions a great loſs to the ſociety; for the lar- 

ger fortunes we employ in trade, the more 
beneficial we are enabled to make it, to our- 
ſelves and our country; the riches of which 
we: increaſe, by augmenting our own. _ 
Our neighbours, wiſer in this reſpe&, ho- 
nour an order of men, that contribute to the 
ſupport of all the others. Merchandize in 
England, is an honourable profeſſion, becauſe 
that of a uſeful member of the ſociety ; and 
is not incompatible with the quality of mem- 
ber of —— is to ſay, legiſlator. 
And what greater glory can private men ar- 
rive at, han! that of watching over the hap- 
pineſs of their fellow-ſubje&ts, in this quality 
If they will make commerce flouriſh in 
France, they muſt annex honours to it; and 
is It not as requiſite in juſtice, as in policy? 
We may be uſeful to our country in more 
ways than one; rich merchants contribute, 
at all times to the „and often to the 
preſervation of it. One of their bills of ex- 
change inſtantly makes a famine in their 
country ceaſe, or delivers it from the invaſion 
of an enemy. | e 
Il have the honour to be, 5 

3 Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


LE - 
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LETTER LXIV. 
Io the Prefident MonTzsqpizv, _ 
Shot ale wxidiags of ofs antiminifterial party 


tend rather to independancy, got 
Nr 


SIR, 


IS impoſſible the advantages and de- 
fects of the Engliſh government, can 
have 'd the obſervations of him, who 
has ſo inted out the cauſes of the 
greatneſs and fal of the Roman republic; no 
author has more clearly ſhewn the influence 
morality has on politics ; and indeed; the as 
buſes that creep into any part whatever of 
the execution of the laws, are the ſeeds of 
thoſe very diforders, which have ſo often oc- 
n revolutions in empires. How many 
governments in Europe, have only preſerv'd 
the external form of their firſt inſtitution 
P either do not, or will not perceive 

_ — whole nations ars ſo go- 


opinion, that ſame boaſt of e — 4 


— they have not; and 
3 them without knowing it. 


We 
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We can't caſt our eyes on the political wri- 
tings, that are daily printed here againſt the 
miniſtry ; without being ſurpris'd at a fort of 
7 Ag which theſe authors, who va- 
lue themſelves on reaſoning juſtly, are guilty 
of. On the one hand, x praiſe the con- 
ſtitution of their government 4 — mthrm z On 
the other, they complain bitterly of the con- 
tinual violation of their laws — privileges: 
which is, in my opinion, either boaſting of a 
government, that exiſts only in their ideas; 
or deploring imaginary misfortunes, We 

may ſuſpect them of acting inſincerely, in one 
of theſe reſpects, which makes a party- writer, 
only a railer, - 

An Engliſh author ſpeaking of the conti- 
nual complaints that are made in the two 
houſes, of the court's diſpoſing of the ng 
of yotes, in both of them ; compares 
hament to the two Sofias, one — duch 
complains of the blows, which he owns he 
gave himſelf. 

Iis eaſily perceiv'd by the republican ſpirit 
ſo viſible in all theſe writings ; that they often 
aim as much at the king, as the mini er, in 
Whoſe hands his authority is depoſited, As 
they uſe their utmoſt endeavours in them, to 
paint the inconveniencies monarchies may be 
as; Lat to, in the * odious colours; ſo they 
palliate as artfully ible, thoſe "that are 
inſeparable from republics which prciapes are 

equally great. 5 


No- 
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Nothing is more eaſy, than to - — 
blican government, in a proper to 
— ie promiſes liberty-and 


— and ſometimes even an'e- 
lity of conditions; a certain way to charm 
he ee But a wiſe man does not judge 


— abloſurely he conſiders equality of 
x br — as 


contrary to the wel- 
fare of a nation: and is comine'd that ans 

ity in riches, is abſolutely impoſſible. 
—— and 4 who live in 
ty, and thoſe who gain their livelihoods 
cane ithe gd aged; 
that contribute to An e- 
quality, which all men aſpire to, is a ſtate of 
perpetual warfare. There muſt be ſtrong and 
weak ; and perha —_——— — 
the harmony of the whole reſults from theſe 
particular dae, 

_ pay a greater regard to names, 
* ok believe li 
bd he ed CE IA 
thoſe — find themſelves inveſted with po- 
er, by feeding them with chimerical ideas, 
find means to really enſlave them. While 
CROMWELL was the majeſty of the 
n he actually held the nation 
in chains. But you, fir, who are deceiv'd by 
nothing; know ue can be free under a king, 

or ſlaves in a republic. 

Great encomiums are beſtowed on the po- 
litical Conſtitution of the Athenians ; but if 
we reflect on the factions which troubled that 


re- 
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virtuous men were often perſecuted, baniſh'd 
or puniſh'd with death, at the pleaſure of an 
orator; carry d away more by paſſion, than 
real for the public welfare: we are tempted 
to believe that people, who piqu'd themſelves 
fo much on liberty, were in reallity ſlaves to a 
ſmall numher of factious who made 
. themſelves formidable to all the reſt. 
While Mil rox, whoſe pen was hir'd by 
CRoMWELL, endeavour'd to inſpire the Eng- 
liſh with a hatred for kings, and love for re- 
publican government; 'HoBBes, one of the 
greateſt philoſophers in England, tranſlated 
Tuvcvplprs, to deſtroy the falſe ideas, fa- 
haticiſm began to ſpread in the nation. The 
hiſtory of the Macedonians, who were ſubject 
to kings ; preſents us with fewer examples of 
the abuſe of power ; than that of the Atheni- 
ans, who were govern'd by a ſenate. 
Whether a people are reduc'd to ſlavery; 
by one or many hands; flavery is always the 
ſame: and perhaps leſs dangerous to them, 
when impos'd by the ambition of a ſingle 
man; than by the colluſion of a whole body. 
People are more allarm'd at the unjuſt enter- 
priſes of a prince, than at the -more ſpecious 
attempts of thoſe, in whoſe hands they de- 
poſite their liberty; eſpecially when the latter 
ave the art to cover their deſigns, with the 
veil of the public intereſt, as they always 
do, whenever they aim at their own private 
nes: i 207 8G 977 
ö It 


There are, you know, more republics thun 
one, where the body of the le, is indeed, 
free; but where r perſon is, 
as I may fay, a ſlave, by the form of govern- 
ment he has ſubmitted to. Nothing but a 
_ miſtaken fanaticiſm, can maintain that a ſtats 
enjoys liberty ; when that of all the members 
which com it, is facrific'd to it. Is not 
this one of thoſe caſes, where men an 
imaginary glory, to their true intereſt ; and 
the name of liberty, to the advantages which 
lone ſhould make it defirable ? 

In many republican ſtates, a freeman 
means no more, than one who is not ſubject 
to a king. Have we not ſome of them at our 


doors, where the care of liberty, makes 


particular perſon wear the heavieſt chains ? 


our 
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our religious houſes are a ſort of little repub- 
lics, that chooſe their governors; ſmall re- 
publics, are only large communities, in which 
the ſeverity of the rule, is a yoke to all thoſe 
who compoſe them. What citizen of Lon- 
don is there; who would purchaſe liberty at 
this price; and ſubmit to the uncaſy life, of 
a burgher of Baſil or Geneva ! In vain does 
the magiſtrate in England endeavour to reform 
abuſes ; they defy his authority, becauſe he 
has not power enough to make himſelf o- 
bey d. In a country where the laws are not 
_ reſpected ;. they have not ſo much love for li- 
berty, as defire for Independance. And in- 
deed; the maxims of moſt of thoſe who write 
m_ the miniſtry, tend more to anarchy, 
| any form of government whatever. 
Independent of theſe Inconveniencies which 
concern only particular perſons, there are ma- 
ny others which regard the whole body of a 
republic. The length of their deliberations, 
in circumſtances that require ſpeedy action, 
is a very great one. Tis the lot of the re- 
publican ſtates, to live in continual allarms ; 
their neighbours cant ſtir without giving them 
umbrage : and if they have any ambitious 
ones, their enemies have had time to act, be- 
fore they have had to deliberate. This is 
your oblig'd the republic of Rome, in great 
co 


to create a Dictator. What was the 
equence ? Thoſe it intruſted with an ab- 
ſolute power, at laſt made uſe of it to inſlave 
it, Can thoſe who ſhall venture, in the ſame 


CON= 
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oonjunctures, to run the ſame hazard, hope 
to t what the Romans could not hinder? 
| Eur be, let us leave the vul- 
gar to feed themſelves with imaginary happi- 
neſs and glory, The man who. is 3 
prejudice, will perhaps rather chooſe to live 
in a monarchy, which is undiſturb'd, and 
obey one man, than be enſlay'd by thoſe who 
were born his equals. rn ty 
I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your moſt humble; &. 


LETTER LXV. W 
To the Abbe ps RoTHELIN, 15 


Of Academies. Uſe of the French for perfetting. 
the language, A 
in England. Court and college education. 


. Lonpon, &c, 
I R, | | | 
Hilſt literature was confined to colle- 
ges, the profeſſors of „ to no 

rpoſe with regard to ſociety: like Egyptian 
pad they never explained themſelves but 
in a language which themſelves only could 
underſtand. Servilely attach'd to their pre} 
dices, they were leſs employed in the fearch 
of truth, than in maintaining the errors ef- 
Vol, II. K pouſed 
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. party. 83 
hiloſophy * — 4 
5 ſooner did yy the matte ventare to ſpeak 

. the living than the men of polite — 


who knew the Wolle while th \ cultivated 
the ſciences and the arts, a the former 
with that fpirit of freedom, and the latter 
with that elegant taſte which is natural to 
them. Mod T AON opened new ways in the 

rſuit of wiſdom, and, to invite others to 

low him, firew'd the paths he had ſtruck 
out with flowers. He baniſhed the dryneſs 
of logick from the uſe of reaſon, MALueRBE 


_ + communicated to our muſes a more decent 


and more noble; tone, and poliſh d off the 
"Rags which till his time had disfigured 

y: our tongue, when; ſmoothed by 

him, e in time a learned language thro” 
the cares of the French Academy, to which 


alone it owes the ty and Caryn it now 
appears in, 

Our neighbours are forced to acknowledge 
this. The celebrated Dxypxx, prejudiced as 
he was in favour of his own nation, perceiv- 
ed that the Engliſh would never become a 
Polite and regular tongue, without the help 
of an. Academy employed only to refine and 
ſettle it. Mr. Locks propoſed likewiſe to 
his countrymen the le of the French. 
The policy of the French, ſays he, did not think 
it — Gm 5 of the public to encourage and re- 


Bars ORs that apply * to perfect js 
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Janguage.* Doctor Sw1FT complained that 
an eſtabliſhment ſo glorious for was 

pro- 


wanting in In the reign of queen 
Aux, when lord Oxroxd was miniſter, 
that learned man did all in his power to 
cure for his nation an Engliſh Academy 
formed upon the model of yours. There is 
letter of his upon this ſubject“, which proves 
both the utility of the French Academy 
mong ourſelves, and the high reputation 1 
bears in foreign countries. 

— SWIFT — 2 —— 
ceſſity of admitting men ity 1 
ciety. which — to be 
nourable for men of learning, and 


* 


F 


hich 


to 


1 


J leave you, fir, to judge of this matter: 
you, who brought both theſe titles to the 
French Academy, and who join to the ad- 
vantages of birth the moſt precious gifts of the 
mind, ought to be more ſenſible than any 
man of the benefits that reſult to learning =_ 

K 2 


* Our author does not len refer to the place in his quo- 


tati>ns of Engliſh writers, When he does, we ſhall endeavour 
to have recourſe to the original, | 72 


Printed in his works. 
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this aſſociation: If writers by profeſſion are 
the beſt judges of the language that is written, 
JENS of quality can beſt decide upon the 

guage that is ſpoken. The former have 
ſearched deeper into the rules of grammar, 
and the etymology of words; the latter are 
the moſt ſure witneſſes of what is in uſe with 
the polite world. There muſt be a concur- 
rence of both theſe, in order to bring a lan- 
guage to perfection. The court is the center 
of taſte and politeneſs, and our writers 
can never imbibe either the one or the other 
but by converſation with thoſe who live in it. 

The comedies of TERENCE favour of his fa- 

miliarity with Sc1P10, 

But independent of this real benefit, it is 
_ neceſſary hem 4.5 ons of quality to be members 
of the nas Academy, in order to keep a- 
live the deſire of men of Unite to be aſſocia- 
ted in the ſame body. Thoſe who aſpire to 

this honour cannot be ſuſpected of ſelf- in- 
tereſted views: the Academy promiſes no 
penſion, and has nothing to beſtow but glory. 

The talents of the mind render all men equal 
in that ſociety, which however exhibits 
ſomething flattering to ſelf- love, the firſt mover 
of all our actions, by ſhewing that he who 
is higheſt by birth, or moſt diſtin iſh'd by 
his rank, thinks fo honourably of te man of 
letters as to make intereſt for a ſeat with him. 
The general of armies, his brow bound with 
the laurels of victory, believes himſelf more 
illuſtrious when the muſe's wreath, beſtow d 


by 
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by you, is added to them. Thus in turn, 
he honours the man of letters with whom he 
condeſcends to take a place, and is himſelf 
honoured by the place he holds in your , 
ſociety. o 
The of other literary ſocieties. 
are only fellow of the French Academy. Non, 
fir, who in the Academy of Belles- lettres do 
on all accounts ſo warthily fill the place of 
honorary member, have you not publickly 
teſtified how much you think yourſelf honour- 
ed by your ſeat in the F Academy ? It 
is this equality that has hitherto made the 
ſame honour ſought by all the greateſt men 
in the different parts of literature. All thoſe 
diſtinguiſh'd minds have been willing to join 
a ſociety, in which the heroes who have de- 
fended the ſtate, and the venerable prelates 
who have been the glory of the Gallican 
church have wiſhed to be admitted: next to 
the names of our Corneilles and Racines, you 
have the ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe of our Villars 
and Boſſuets. - 
What a ſpur muſt the hope of becoming 
a member of ſo illuſtrious a body, be to every 
man who feels in himſelf ſomething of a ge- 
nius! All men are not guided by hes \ 
thoſe who make their court to the muſes, 
uſually ſcek nothing but glory. And what 
efforts will not a learned man make 'to deſerve 
a place in an Academy, wherein he becomes 
a brother to thoſe who fill the higheſt places 
in the ſtate, and the firſt dignities of the 
K 3 church ? 


- 


nour that we, who cultivate letters, can ariſe 
to, is to become one of the members of this 


4 
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Whatever thoſe may ſay of it who deſpair of 
ever obtaining a place there, the French A- 
cademy is as glorious to the nation, as it is 
uſeful to literature. The higheſt point of ho- 


ſociety. 


\ 


J have the honour to be, | 


LETTER LXVI. 
To the Chevalier pz B * *, 


Of the Engliſh prize-fighters. Stories of Fige, 
ir Tnomas Pakkins, c. Boxing, ri- 
ding, running, as practiſed in England, with 

reflettions. © 


LonpoN, &c. 
S1R, | 
TT was to the accident of caſting my eyes 
8 upon the public papers that you 
owe the letter I now write you. Theſe pa- 


pers, properly ſpeaking, are the regiſters of 
the manners of the nation: very ſingular things 
are often found in them, and the article I now 


communicate appear'd to me one of that 
| num- 
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number. r 
roes of a ſpecies unknown her han the 
who pets xe mor reunted en 
ought to be, 


The CHALLENGE. 


0 Whereas IGOR Bignoe, of ae 
< bury in the county of Dorſet, maſter of the 
noble ſcience of defence in all its branches, 
* have been highly affronted here by mr.Mac- 
* GUIRE with to the uſe of the ſword, 
« I invite him to fight me the weapon thro 
upon the ſtage, I deſire no favour, and 

„ wait with impatience to meet him. 
* Your ſervant, Gon bur. 


The Answer. 


„ I, FeLix Maccvirx, of the kingdom 
« of Ireland. maſter of my ſword, having 
© fought with the moſt aſtrious men of this 
“kingdom, to wit, mr, FiG6G, mr, SyaRKs, 
* mr. SUTTON, mr. JOHNSON, mr. Gt, 
and other great men, will not fail to meet 
* mr. Bisnof at the time and place that ſhall 
be appointed, and will endeavour to main- 
* tain againſt him the honour due tomy ſword 
and my country. And I warn him to take 
 « ſpecial care that I do not make him my 

off with a pair of crutches, as I have 
** ready done be forced of his countrymen. 
“% Your ſervant, FxLix Macs.“ 

K 4 What 
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What do you think, fir, of the hectorin 
language of theſe miſerable gladiators ? 
they are couragious men, what pity that their 

courage is ſo ill em loped ! Does not the taſte 

of the Engliſh for ſpectacles of this kind aſto- 
niſh you?; | 
How great ſoever may be the fame of theſe 

champions, I believe you will pardom me if I . 
am not ſo curious to be myſelf a witneſs of 
their high feats of arms. The Engliſh re- 
proach us for our antipathy to theſe barbarous 
- combats, as if it was an effect of our effemina- 
& : have we not as much ground to interpret 
the delight they take in them to their diſad- 
vantage? Ought humanity to bear the ſight of 
walthis who knock one another on the head 
with ſtaves, or cut one another to pieces with 
ſwords ? Without accuſing the people who 
make it their amuſement to be ST let us 
not bluſh to ſhun even the image of ſuch cru- 
elty. 

1 1 is very difficult to avoid being inſpired 
with ſomething of ferocity at theſe ſpectacles. 
Aſter they had familiariſed themſelves at Rome 
to ſee lions and tygers tear each other to pieces, 
combats of that ſort grew inſipid to the peo— 

ple, and it was found neceſſary to make thoſe 

ſavages fight. with men, in order to give new 
ſatisfaction. The Romans diverted themſelves 
with what we call at this day barbarity. They 
lov'd to ſee the ſpilling of blood, and contem- 
plated with pleaſure, in an expiring gladiator, 
the horrible ſpectacle of the pains and agonies 
of 
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of death. They had maſters, or rather mon- 
ſters of ferocity, who taught thoſe unhappy 
wretches how to merit the applauſes of the 
public, either by ſuffering with conſtancy, or 
dying with a good grace. But what does this 
example prove, except that the Romans had 
not ſo much politeneſs as they piqued thetn- 
ſelves upon having, and that they were more 
cruel x tie they imagined theinſelves be 
After all, Greek or Roman, what is their c- 
ample to us? Let us not ſuffer ourſelves th be 


acknowledge only the laws of reaſon. Such 
ſights are unworthy of reaſonable beings, and 
can only be a ſhame to humanity : wiſe men 
always abhor'd them. If be that ſuffers is cul- 
pable, ſays SENECA, be bas no more than be 
deſerves : but what have you done, that you 
ſhould deſerve to. fee him . . | 

It muſt be owned that theſe battles of the 
* ladiators are not ſo much in faſhion 
as they have been: people of diſtinction have 
almoft left frequenting them, and ſcarce an 
body is ſeen at theſe matches but the low 
of 4 populace, or that claſs of men who are 
perhaps more deſpicable than the dregs of the 
people, becauſe they imitate them as much 
in their manners, as they are exalted above 
them by their birth. wm” 
I muſt not conceal from you, however, that 


ſome perſons of the firſt rank here have ſuch *' 


an eſteem for this noble exerciſe, that they 
learn it themſelves, and a few there are bert 
ook 


impoſed om by the authority of nations, but 
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look upon the ſcience of defence as the chicf 
merit of an accompliſh'd gentleman, I know 
one, mr. * , the brother of lord * *, who 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip under the famous 
mr. FIG, whom I mentioned above. This 
Engliſh nobleman conſiders it as ſuch an ho- 
nour to have been educated under ſo great a 
maſter, that he often treats him at his table. 
The perſons invited are promiſed what enter- 
tainment they ſhall have, as 8 at 
Paris a diſh of pheaſants or veniſon. You 
muſt not think this ſtrange, becauſe every 
country has its cuſtoms : in France the people 
ſing to amuſe themſelves, and here they paſs 
their time in boxing. 

Mr. Fi66 faid one day to a gentleman of 


my acquaintance, who the happineſs to 
— one of theſe 7 Sir, no man has 


more compaſſion than I for the poor and miſera- 
ble: but when once I am upon the ſtage, i iſe 
fleſh, I muſt cut away, Such is the | 

courſe with which this celebrated man enter- 


tains thoſe who admire his talents, and it muſt 


certainly make the treat e. 
With regard to boxing, the nobility in Eng- 
land do not excel in it leſs than the common 
people. One of the of the kingdom is at 
this day the terror of all the hackney coachmen 
in London. I knew in the country a baro- 
net, who reſides there, and who, tho' he 
is very antient, piques himſelf ſtill upon be- 
ing the ficſt wreſtler in Great-Britain, Some 
years ago he publiſhed a book upon the 2 


4 * 
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fulneb of the art in which he ſo much ex- 


2 this fe 
endſhip 
whom I ever 

As we . 
— favourable fi 


ſve, a 


them; and in fact, pada age» il 
here very much followed. Conſider mankind if 
thro', how many are there who exerciſe their 
bodies, how foakel underſtandings ! 

One may reckon the riding in acoach one of 
the moſt violent exerciſes 2 here in uſe. 
There are none of theſe machines but what 
might very well anſwer the of the 
Abbe DE ST. P1ERRE's jolting engine, * IT 


* Tremouſloir. | A 
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thoſe who uſe them on account of their health, 
pow thoſe that jolt the moſt roughly. They 
ve other exerciſes for different diſtempers, to 
5 — the perſons — or — think — 
ſelves in danger of being ſo, apply very cloſe- 
1y. For the gravel hey hs 4 bowls, and for 
the head-ach they trot on horſe-back, 
But as the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment 
becomes a kind of poiſon when uſed immo- 
derately, fo ' exerciſe, neceflary as it is to 
health, may be very-pernicious to thoſe' who 
abuſe it. A great many Engliſh place their 
glory in ſupporting ſuch fatigues, as create the 
misfortune of thoſe who are obliged to bear 
them by their profeſſions. I have known a 
young man of quality who boaſted he could 
run farther, and hald it longer, than any run- 
ning footman in England. He had won ſe- 
veral conſiderable wagers by this occupation; 
and, if I was told the truth, he run one day 
from London to York without ſtopping. In 
imitation of thoſe who put in for the prize of 
ſwiftneſs in the olympic games, and who 
were "obliged to live ſoberly, abſtaining from 
all ragouts, to make them qualified candidates; 
this Engliſh nobleman, when he has a race 
to run, prepares himſelf by a regular diet, 
bleeding, purging, and ſweating himſelf vio- 
lently, in order to make his body the lighter. 
Thus, at the expence of his own health, 
which he has viſibly impair'd, he has pur- 
_ chaſed the reputation of being the beſt runner 
in England. In what claſs ſhall we rank the 
man 
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man who pays ſo dear for ſo frivolous a merit? 
Shall we call him , or ſenſeleſs? Ina 
head badly iſed what may not be produ- 
ced by the vain ambition of making a man's 
ſelf taken notice of by others | 

Like as formerly at Olympus and Lacedz- 
mon, in more one of England 
young damſels are to be ſeen contending for 
the prize at a courſe, They are common 
ſtrong robuſt country girls, who run wi 
ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. 

erhaps this taſte which the Engliſh diſcover 

for all ſorts — ay 15 that exerciſe 
is neceſſary for . Thoſe of our pleaſures 
which ſeem at firſt ſight to be arbitra Eee 
their riſe from real neceſſities. knows 
but the quality of the air that is breathed in ' 
England, and the aliments on which the peo- 
ple live, may create more occaſion here than 
in other countries for whatever will promote 
perſpiration? Theſe different exerciſes are 

certain receipts againſt the ſpleen, and T 
believe contribute, generally ſpeaking, to make 
the Engliſh more robuſt than the French 
The more uſe men make of their ſtrength, 
the ſtronger they are in proportion. 

The Romans, who in the beginning of 
their ſtate addicted themſelves to bodily exer- 
ciſes to render themſelves more war-like, 
continued to uſe them afterwards for their 
health: it was for this that AuGusTvs play'd. 
ſo often at foot- ball. But I cannot underſtand; 

how men can give themſelves up to ſuch ex- 


erciſes 
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erciſes as degrade the dignity of our nature. - 
How can who have any ſentiment of - 
humanity, make a diverſion of ſeeing the en- 
gagements of theſe fencers, which puts them 
upon * whoſe herceneſs | 


the 
Thave have 855 honour to be, 
Sir, 1 moſt ede Ke. 


LETTER LXVII; 
To M. FRERET; 


Ya the Engliſh and French authors, their de. 

nguſhing cbaracteriſtics. Multitude of 

hooks — in England: few good. 7. 2 
Engliſh . tranflar all that ts publiſhed in 
French. A curious fragment taken from a 
very indifferent book concerning the mſctts | 
of the river Hypanis. 


_ Loxpox, &c, 

81 R, i 
Have received all the literary news that ap- 
peared at the begining of this year, and 
which you had the goodneſs to ſend me. To. 
begin to diſcharge this debt, I have got lord 


WALDEGRAVE's courier to bring you ; five or 
ſix 
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— z and you will ſoon 


of mr. SM1TH of Bou- 
logne, a more conſiderable 


packet. This re- 
turn will contain all that has a d here, 
tolerably worth reading, in the kinds 
of literature. 


How barren are we Frenchmen, in com- 
pariſon of the Engliſh! There are mote works 
printed in this country in one month, than 
the preſs at Paris furniſhes in a whole year. 
The very laſt year produced almoſt fifteen 
hundred, not including the news-papers and 
political j that appear periodically, and 
which ſerve to employ a people whoſe leiſure 
is more burthenſome to them than we com- 
monly ſee it us : for the Engliſh do 
not live and converſe ſo much with one ano- 
ther as the French: wherefore to fill up the 
vacuities of their lives, they are obliged either 
to read or do nothing. This is indeed 
much the ſame with regard to the greateſt 
part of their numerous writers. They are 
naturally inclin'd to ſilence, as we are to 
exhauſt ourſelves in difcourſe : and ſilenee 
inſpires a taſte for reading, as much as talka- 
tiveneſs is averſe to it, Perhaps even a great 
— perſons, who in this country write books, 
would never have attempted any ſuch em- 
ployment if they had had ſpirits enough to do 
any thing elſe. | 

We ourſelves have in France but too many 

authors of this ſpecies, who compoſe roman- 

ces and nn 
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follow any other trade. At Paris the minds 
of young men are debauched at the theatre: 
ſcarce have they frequented the pit fix months, 
but they are willing, in their turns, to appear 
on the {tage in the form of authors. The Ita- 
lian comedy, * under which name, we might 
ſay, ſuch a number of wretched pieces are 

erform'd, were they not ſo often applauded 

y the ſpectators, occaſions a great many clerks 
to neglect the buſineſs of the attornies their 


maſters, and take up thro' indolence a pro- 


feſſion which is indeed more flattering to ſelf- 
love, but which does not require greater ta- 
lents than that which they abandon. For it is 
not true, according to the common opinion, 
that there muſt be underſtanding to write even 
a bad book : it is ſufficient for a man to be- 
lieve he has a genius, and there is no error of 
ſelf-love more frequent than this. 

There are alſo many authors, who, like 
our antient BELLEFORET, Write for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they have families to main- 
tain. They have mills, like him, i» which they 
with great facility turn out new books ; that 1s 
to ſay, collectians and idle fteries, which they 
copy. one after another. ; 

In England, in France, and above all in 


Holland, how many writers are there in book- 


ſellers pay, who, as heretofore pu Ryex, 


work for about * three and four pence per 
| | ſheet? 


* Alow ſort of farce or drolling, of which we had a ſpeci- 
men when the French company, was in London. 


®* Puarante ſols. 
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ſheet! Tis a pity that a great part of them 
have neither ing nor genius h to 
apply themſelves to tranſlations. The 
bookſellers, to whom they ſel! their labour, 
would employ them more advantageouſly 
both for the public and themſelves. There 
ought to be; ſays MoNTAGNE, legal 
corrections againſt trifling and uſeleſs wri- 
ters, as there are againſt vag and flug- 
gards, In many authors the itch of writing 
1s a kind of madneſs, which nothing can ever 
reſtrain *. | 
D'ABLANcounT had teaſon to fay, it is 
better to tranſlate good books than to make 
new ones, in which there ſeldom is any new 
inſtruction. It Was a reniark of BayLe, that 
nobody had yet thought of writing the hiſto- 
3 criminals : but worſe has been 
one in our days by publiſhing the celebrared 
cauſes ||, which are in fact only the annals of 
the gallows, or the hiſtory of ſcoundrels. 
Such works as theſe are a ſhame to humanity, 
and may be of pernicious uſe in ſociety. Per- 
haps the ſtories will inſtruct men of bad incli- 
nations in the 
than the reflections of the author will deter 
them from it. | e 2 
Me are not to judge o uperiority 
one nation over 2 , In reſpe@ of the ſci- 
Vol. II. L ences 


- * 
 ® DPruatuor millia librorum Didymas Grammaticus fers, 


erat i tam multa oper vacua legt. 

14 French book, ſome parts of which have been trarflated 
into Engliſh, Our author, I ſuppoſe, had not obſerved the ma- 
by hiſtories of malefactors we have in England. 


ice of wickedneſs, more 
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ences, by the multitude of books that appear 
in it annually. The taſte, the ſolidity, the 
uſefulneſs of thoſe works are the ſtandard, 
Notwithſtanding this great fertility of Engliſh 
writers, good books are not more common 
here than elſewhere. — 1 — bp 
be a many fewer s pri 0 
who — were obliged only to know their 
own language: for it would be too much to 
deſire of them order and correction in their 
works. The Engliſh vou know, 
has few eſtabliſh'd principles; and you will 
agree with me that the n 
who write it, regard no principle at all. | 

What very much augments the number of 
the bad books that appear here, it muſt be 
confeſſed are the tranſlations that are made 
from our writers. They tranſlate at London 
every thing that appears new atParis, the worſt 
as well as the beſt, without any diſtinction. 
For this reaſon thoſe of our authors who have 
had that honour done them, have no room to 
be proud on the occaſion, , which is 
known only by the copies which the author 
gave away, has juſt now made its appearance 
in Engliſh. The new hiſtory of Portugal, 
bad as it is, would infallibly — been tran- 
Nlated, if it could but have croſſed the ſea. 
Such ſort of foreign productions, joined with 
thoſe of the — kind which their own cli- 
mate produces in great number, overflow the 
Engliſh literature with a deluge of barbariſm 
and bad taſte. 


But 
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But the chief thing I would reproach the 
Engliſh writers with, is their not knowing 
how to make @ book. Their beſt works are 
moſt commonly deſtitute of method, Within 
forty years more has been written 

byſick in England, than in all Europe 

$; yet nothing has been produced that in 
this reſpect can Je compared with dr. A- 
s8TRUC'S treatiſe de  Morbis Venereis, The 
good judges here, who have a taſte for art and 
method, EL upon that work as the molt uſe- 
ful and beſt compoſed piece that has for a long 
time appeared in medicine, But let the ſub- 
ject be what it will, tis very rare in France, as 
well as in England, to find bath kinds of me- 
rit united. Many of our writers have the fault 
directly oppoſite to that of the Engliſh; 
often range a number of nothings with all 
ſible art and method. Tis a great pity indeed, 
that ſuch authors have nothing to give us, be- 
cauſe, if they had but matter, they would 
know how to put it together, From theſe dif- 
ferent characters, our phraſe, when we praiſe 
a work, is at preſent ; "Tis a well made book, @ 
well writ piece, à very methedrcal diſcourſe ; 
Whereas the Engliſh 4 on the contrary, 1 
is book full of good, or excellent things. 

You cannot help, fir, having obſerved. a ve- 
ry eſſential difference between their authors 
and ours. The Engliſh, who treat of the 
abſtract ſciences, are not ſolicitous enough to 
expreſs themſelves clearly: they ſeem always 

afraid of ſaying too much, and ate as ſpariny 
L 2 o 
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of words as they are prodigal of ideas. Such is 
the character of the celebrated Bacon. Four 
lines of NEwToN's mathematical principles 
will publiſh the ableſt geometrician. Lockx 
is, * perhaps, the only Engliſh author who 
knew how to avoid this fault. Thoſe, on 
the contrary, who write upon ſubjects of taſte 
and entertainment, run too much into diffuſe- 
neſs and redundance : they are always afraid 
they do not ſhew wit enough, and continue to 
crowd figures upon figures. Every moment 
they fly from their ſubject, that they may not 
omit the leaſt trifles which have any relation to 
it; ſo that the principal idea is — 5 clouded 

by the multitude of ideas that are acceſſary. 
The French authors are ſtill more ſubject to 
this fault ſo oppoſite to the Engliſh philo- 
ſophical writers, and have more than once 
been reproached for extending into a large vo- 
lume, a ſubject that needed not have taken up 
more than a diſſertation of twenty pages. An 
author who has too much diſtruſt of the pene- 
tration of his readers, gives no great idea of his 
own : unha r ſuch a man, while he takes 
a great d pains to make himſelf under- 
00d, his readers underſtand him but too well. 
Withreſpe&tothe manner of treating ſubjects 
of taſte and pure entertainment, you are in the 
right to maintain, that neither the Engliſh nor 
any other nation can come in competition = 
e 


Mr. Locke lains that the mother tongue is too much 
neglected in England. They (the Engliſh) are /o far, ſays he, 
from learning the rules of it, that they do not even there 1s 
ſuch a thing at as Englih Grammar. 
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the French. mr. Concreve, mr. ADDISON, 
the earl of $ , dr. Swirr, and mr. 
Pope had never diſtinguiſhed themſelves fo 


— 
A man will attempt to write here, who 
bly learned his only of a baſket- woman. 


A cobler, who has got the ſecret of an old wo- 
man's remedy, will give you a treatiſe in phyſic. 
Nothing is ſo eaſy as to make books, when a 
verſon;Jiſpentes with all thoſe cares that are 
to form a ſtile, and give order and 
correction to the whole. | | 
For my part, I am far from condemning this 
abundance of books, ſince the worſt cannot 
but be of ſome benefit to the nation. They 
afford a livelihood to a great many workmen 
in London ; and in the country they ſupport 
many manufacturies of paper, and conſe- 


uently promote commerce. A num- 
P in fact, be uſcfal to 


the ſtate in any country whatſoever, provid- 
ed there be labouring men enough without 
them : for otherwiſe, no profeſhon * 
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be tolerated when the ſame perſons could be 
better employ d in the culture of the lands. 
We ſhould always think, likewiſe, that a 
book which to us appears contemptible, may 
not be ſo to men of another claſs. How 
many are there who are amuſed with Peter 
of Provence, and John of Paris? * There 
muſt be books for the city, and others for 
the country. The reputation that * * ® 
bears in the provinces is indiſputable at Pa- 
ris, And after all, it is agreed that there 
are few bad books in which there is not 
ſomething I lately myſelf found in 
an Engliſh , that neither is nor deſerves 
to be much known, a fragment that ſeem'd 
to me agreeable, I ſend it you in French, 
that you may communicate it to your friends, 
Thus is the moſt precious metal often found 
intermixed with the moſt vile materials, and 
he who ſeparates them is doing a taſk equal- 
ly uſeful to himſelf and others. 
I have the honour to be, 
- Sir, your moſt humble, &e. 


+ Upon the vanity and ambition of the human 
mind. + _ is 


«© 'FNIceo, in the firſt book of his 7 
| « etlans, ſhews ingeniouſly the fal- 

| | A ſity 
„eden of a dag with Gu of Wardich, and Robin 


+ As our author gives us no hint by which to find out 
ths 2 Engliſh author, we are oblig'd to tranſlate the 
paſſage again, 
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« fity of the judgments we form concerning 
the duration of the human hte compared 
with eternity. To give the more force to 
his reaſoning, he quotes a paflage from 
the Natural Hiſtory of Ariſtotle touching 
a kind of inſects, that are common upon 
„the banks of the Hypanis ®, who never 
* live beyond the day in which they are 
produced. 

* To purſue the idea of this e Wri- 
e ter, let us ſuppoſe that one of moſt 
« robuſt of theſe Hypanians (fo they are 
„ call'd in hiſtory) was according to his 
&« own notions as antient as time itielf; that 
* he had begun to exiſt at break of day, 
* and by the extraordinary force of his con- 
« ſtitution, had been able to ſupport the fa- 
te tigues of an active life thro' the number 
* of ſeconds in ten or twelve hours. Du» 
xing ſuch a long courſe of inſtants, by 


* experience, and his reflexions on all he 


* had ſeen, he muſt have acquir'd 

te ſublime wiſdom. He looks upon his fe 
e low. creatures who died about noon as 
% happily deliver'd from the great number 


L 4 „ t 


* A river of Scythia, at preſent call'd % Bog. Ariftotle 
lays that there are ſmall animals upon the river Hypanis, 
which live but a day. He that dies at eight in the morn- 
ing, dies in his youth ; he that dies at five in the evening, 
dies in decrepid old age. Who among us does not laugh to 
ſee the happineſs or miſery of this moment of exiitence 
brought into conſideration? The ſhorteſt and longett life 
among us, if we compare it with eternicy, or only with the 
duration of mountains, ſtars, trees, or even of ſome animals, 
is not lefs ridiculous. Montaigu Eſſays, 
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of inconveniencies to which old-age is 
ſubject. He has aſtoniſhing traditions to 


relate to his grand-children, concerning 
cc 
ee 
ec 
_ 


facts that were prior to all the memo- 
rials of their nation, The n (Oren. 
compoſed of beings who may have al- 


ready liv'd a full hour, approach with 


reſpect this. venerable fire, and hear his 
inſtructive diſcourſes with admiration. E- 
very thing that he relates to. them will 
appear a prodigy to that generation, whoſe 
life is ſo very ſhort: the ſpace of a day 
will ſeem the greateſt duration of time, 


and day-break, in their chronology, will be 


call'd the great zra of the creation, 


Let us now ſuppoſe this venerable in- 


ſe, this Neſtor of the Hypanis, a little 
before his death, and about the hour of 
ſun-ſet, aſſembling all his deſcendants, 
friends, and acquaintance, to impart to 
them dying his laſt thoughts, and give 
them his final advice. They repai = 
all parts under the vaſt ſhelter of a muſh- 
room, and the departing ſage addreſſes 
himſelf to them in the following man- 
ner. | 
* Friends and countrymen, I perceive 
that the longeſt life muſt have an end. 
The term of mine 1s arrived, and I do not 
regret my fate, ſince my age was become 
a burthen to me, and to me there was no 
longer any thing new under the ſun. The 
; cc revo- 
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* revolutions and calamities that have deſo- 


© lated my country, the 
> accidents to w 


afflict 
ha 


that have 
v. 5 
* 2 — ſeen in the courſe of a 
be has but too well taught 
e truth; that no 
« which do not depend 
* or durable. * uncertainty of 9p 
7 t. One whole generation 
%a ſharp wind. A multitude * heed- 
« leſs _—_ were ſwept off into the waters 
„ by an unex ſh gale. What ter- 
„ rible deluges have I ſeen happen by a 
* ſudden ſhower! Our moſt ſolid coverin 
© are not proof againſt a ſtorm of hail. A 
* dark cloud makes the moſt couragious 
„ hearts to tremble, I liv'd in the firſt 
and converſed with inſets of a tal- 
Ne . ſtature, a ſtronger conſtitution, and I 
Fe *. oy add, of more profound wiſdom, than 
any of thoſe in the preſent generation, I 
i « beſeech you to give 5 to my laſt 
* words, - 2 I aflure you, that the ſame 
“ ſun, which now ap ond the wa- 
te ter, and ſeems. to r diſtant from 
*« the earth; that very ſun I low formerly ſeen 
« jn the middle of the heavens, caſting down 
* his rays directly upon us. The earth was 
% much more enlighten'd in thoſe paſt ages, 
the air much warmer, and your an 


« were 
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i were much more ſober and more virtuous. 


4 Tho' my ſenſes are impaired, my memo- 


«. ry is not, and I can aſſure you that glori- 
« ak being has motion; I faw his 1 1 
« ſing over the ſummit of that mountain, 
« and I began my life about the ſame time 
et that he began his immenſe career. For a 
c great many ages he advanc'd along the hea- 
« vens with a prodigious heat, and a bright- 
« neſs of which you can have no idea, a 
« brightneſs that would certainly have been 
* to you inſupportable. But now, by his 
« decline, and a ſenſible diminution of his 
e vigour, I foreſee that all nature will foon 
te be at an end, and that the world will be 
te buried in darkneſs in lefs than an hundred 
© minutes, 4 

Alas! my friends, how did I formerly 
tc flatter myſelf with the deceitful hope of 
« living for-ever upon this earth! How 
magnificent were the cells which I dug for 
* my habitation! What confidence did I 
tt not put in the firmneſs of my members, 
* the ſprings of my joints, and the ſtrength 
© of my wings! But I have lived long e- 
* nough for nature and for glory: none of 
* of thoſe, whom I leave behind me, will 
c have the ſame ſatisfaction in this age of 
* darkneſs and decay, which I ſee is 3 
<< begun.” wi 
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LETTER IX. 
To the Preſident Boun1isnr; 


U the Engliſh U ; the Houſe of Com- 
— Ea N A pleaſant Aer 
concerning the Lacie eleckion. 


| 


Lonpox, &c. 
94 T R, 1 | . 
Hm choſe who like you can converſe 
Plato! That Wund philoſophy, 
judges of all things, and wonders at 
nothing, 18 to be acquired in the converſa- 
tion of thoſe great men of antiquity, He 
that enjoys it familiarly looks upon the want 
of reaſon and juſtice but as the 

conſequences of that weakneſs which is 
moſt inſeparable from our nature. He is not 
ſurpriz'd either to ſee particular men, com- 
munities, or even whole nations, . purſuing a 
certain point, without taking the way t at 
leads to it, or to obſerve prevailing humanity 
rendering fruitleſs the precautions of the 

moſt ſage policy. 

| 8 in the reigns of Henry VII, and 
enry VIII, that the Houſe of . got 
e of the authority it is now in- 
with, and which was before exerciſed 
by the houſe of peers. . 


— 
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firſt are the great commiſſioners of the king- 
dom, deputed from all parts to preſent the 
grievances of the nation to the king and the 


Jords, to demand the reformation of abuſes, | 


and, if it be neceſſary, the puniſhment of 
thoſe who are the authors of them. | 

What liberty England has preſerved, is in- 
diſputably due to the Houſe of Commons : 
but perhaps this houſe hath ſhewn more cou- 
rage in tempeſtuous times, than vigilance du- 
ring thoſe apparent calms which are not un- 
attended with danger. Without reproaching 
the modernEngliſh with degeneracy from the 


virtue of their anceſtors, it is certain, that if 


they have ſtill the ſame principles, they do 
not hold the fame conduct; if they are e- 
qually jealous of their privileges, they are 
not equally attentive in the choice of thoſe 
to whom they entruſt the care of | defending 


them, 


The point of moſt umportance to this nation, 
is the election of the members to ſerve in the 


Lower Houſe. The moſt virtuous, the wi- 


ſeſt, the moſt zealous man ought here to be 
preferr d: but he that is moſt ambitious, and 
moſt prodigal, uſually carries the day. The 
people formerly paid thoſe whom they char- 
ged with the defence of their rights: now, 
they ſell their votes to thoſe who will give 
the higheſt price. Every man who is able 
to ſpend MUCH is ſure of making a party, 
but not of being elected: for if he has got 
a competitor who ſpends MoRE, in all pro- 


bability 
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bability the latter will have the plurality of voi- 
ces. Some getintoparliament to paytheir debts; 
others run in debt to get into parliament. - Ma- 
ny ruin thernſelves in vain to obtain this ho- 
nour. But often; the candidates themſelves 
do not pay this expence, but the heads of 

their undertake to diſcharge it. 

I have an example quite recent to pro- 
duce, in the election that was made laſt week 
for one the members of the town of Wind- 
ſor. This election has made a great noiſe 
here, on account of the exceſſive expences 
that two peers of the kingdom put them- 
ſelves to in order to carry it from each o- 
ther. The duke of St. A , governor of 
Windſor-caſtle, was one ; and duke of 
M * *, at this time one of the heads of the 
oppoſition, the other. The duke of St. A 
at laſt got the better. 

During theſe times of election, the candi- 
dates, or thoſe who undertake to ſupport 
them, are obliged to keep an open table, and 
ſometimes they have three hundred perſons 
<= 

e ma u te 
number of votes. Good firang-beer will c. 
fect all you want with the toping country» 
man; but they that are ſober muſt be won 
over with money. The man of in 
who can bring in others, will have twenty, 
and ſometimes thirty guineas for his own 
vote, He that will give the price, may have 
all the votes he can defire, Is it not ſur- 


riſing 
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A the! this ſhould be almoſt the only 
way by which a man can obtain the honour 
of watching over the liberties of his country- 
men? Thus, when the luſt of governing in- 
troduced factions in Rome, money was di- 
ſtributed among the people, who ſuffer d 
themſelves to be corrupted by bribes, and the 
venality of their votes gave the fatal blow. to 
the republic. „ e Do | 
Ihe great men of the kingdom, who are 
| willing to keep up their credit in their re- 
ſpective counties, muſt be fure to keep their 
cellars open for the countrymen round about, 
and a principal part of the butler's office is 
to take care and make them drunk. They 
tell one here, | that this is an effect of the 
Engliſh magnificence and haſpitality, I be- 
lieve ſo : but it cannot be denied that this 
fuddling magnificence is of bad conſequence, 
and that this profuſion of beer is the very 
cauſe why the labouring men, and eſpecially 
gentlemens domeſtic ſervants, are ſo ſeldom 
inclin'd to ſobriety. IS | 
There are ſome gentlemen Who carry this 
complaiſance to the common people yet far- 
ther. At thoſe ſhews which are ſo much in 
faſhion among the Engliſh, and which fur- 
niſh them with occaſions of debauchery at 
leaſt as much as of exerciſe, I mean the 
horſe-races, I have ſeen very great lords 
drink bumper after bumper to the health of 
the beggarly populace that ſurrounded them: 


T have ſeen them, when the country-fellows 
threw 
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threw their hats u r or der rink 
own A not their rank 
only, but to pleaſe a vile 
mo This b ms d al them 
ſelves popular. The multitude do i te- 
ſtify their ſatisfaction by loud huge s, and 1 
am not ſurpriz d at it: ea Wn 


T 


"op cahnot be denied, that a Roman Cain: 
was obliged to ſhew a great deal of conde- 
ſcenſion to the loweſt of the n when 
he ſolicited an office in the republic, he ſub-- 
mitted even to embrace the s. of thoſe 
for "whoſe ſuffrages he was 2400 But I 
ſhould better approve the method of exhibi- 1 
ting ſpectacles, by Which the Roman ſenators i 
"_ the favour of the people, - than that 
wh, op Sage obliged to make uſe of in 
| England to gain the mechanic and the 
—_— Public ſhews at leaſt do not — 2 
nor produce that diſorder which is always 
— from drunkenneſs. And yet it | 
was > at Rome, by the Tullian law, to | 


* . 4 aka dKiaf@b ouSo/iO_u. 


games and feaſts to the people, for 


e they might have to byaſ 


Three months ago 1 was cating ap Rees 

don with one of the members of 
and we arrived at Leiceſter the — 
ing that there had been an election, which 
turned out quite differently from that at 
Windſor, the country- party * carried 
their 
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their point. The ſtreets, full on both ſides 
with people who were both drunk and in- 
ſolent, were alſo filled with brutal acclama- 
tions of joy. Every-where were bonfires at 
a ſmall- diſtance from each other; all the 
houſes of the victorious party were illumina- 
ted, and the zeal of the maſter within was 
known by the number of candles in his win- 
dows. According to this rule of judging, 
the greateſt enemy the miniſtry had in the 
town was a butcher. The ſtreets being ſo” 
very light, ſome of the people unluckily 
knew the arms of the coach. They told the 
mob, who crouded about us, and call'd us 
whigs, and traitors to our country, We 
narrowly eſcaped being treated with blows 
inſtead of words, becauſe they ſaw us drive 
into an inn which was not illuminated. 

The night before there had been tumultu- 
.ous aſſemblies of the populace, and ſeditious 
bills fix d up at all the gates, which im- 
ported nothing leſs than burning the houſes, 
and cutting the throats of all the adverſe 


ek is the drunkenneſs and confuſion that 
uſually attend theſe elections! Diſorders of the 
fame kind were formerly experienced among 
the Romans, but the republic was more at- 
tentive to find a remedy. Before the Fan- 
nian * law, the citizens of Rome often 

came 

* The Fannian law regulated the ſuperfluous expences of 


entertainments, Cincius was the chief author of it, as well 
as of the Muneral law, agaivſt thoſe who corrupted the peo- 


ple by bribes to obtain their votes in elections. 
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came diſguis'd in liquor to the public aſſem- 
blies, in which the ſafety of their country 
was to be deliberated upon. An act of par- 
liament againſt drunkenneſs would be falu- 
tary here in thoſe aſſemblies of the people, 
wherein the guardians of their properties and 
the defenders of their liberties are to be cho- 
ſen, 

And what is the conſequence of thoſe ex- 
ceſſive expences which the gentlemen are obli- 
to be at who are ambitious of being elec- 
ted ? Only this, that the very ſame members, 
whoſe ambition has ruined them, in order to 


get into parliament, are obliged, in order to 


reſtore their private affairs, to ſell their votes, 
and the wok rhe have fo imprudently cho- 
ſen them, to the court. The venality of the 
elected naturally follows the venality of the 


electors, and a man muſt not know human 


nature, who imagines another will ſacrifice 
his own fortune to the good of his country. 
The only means of attaching the repreſenta- 
tives to the publick good, is to make this co- 
incide with their private advantage. 


J have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


oy 
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LETTER IXX. 


To Mr. pu CLos; 


Letters of great men the trueſt pictures of their 
charaflers, Two letters of the unfortunate 
earl EssExX. | 


LonDoN, &c. 
. SIR, 


OU belong to an academy, in which 
care is taken to ſearch out whatever is 


extant relating to famous men, whether they 


have render'd themſelves ſo by their virtues 
pr their vices, by their misfortune or their 


proſperity, It is ſufficient to give us an inte- 


reſt in them, that they once play'd remarkable 
parts upon the theatre of the world; and we 
extend our curioſity ſo far, as to wiſh for an 
acquaintance even with their features, The 
letters of ſuch men are the precious monu- 
ments by which the hiſtorian may diſcover 
their character, and the principle of all their 
actions, and wherein the philoſopher may 
pleaſe himſelf with ſtudying the human heart. 
The confidence of friendſhip, or the weak- 
neſs of ſelf-love makes them there throw off 
the maſk which impoſes on the multitude. 
There may be ſeen that he who ſaved his 


country 
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country had noting 8 leave a 
great name to ty, appears 
no longer wo nn 


man. 

In ſome letters that remain of the unfortu- 
nate earl of Eſſex, he has painted himſelf bet- 
ter than any hiſtorian that has mentioned him, 
I have choſen two of them, which I believe 
you will read with pleaſure, and in which 
you will diſcover. that violent and impetuous 
character which cauſed him to loſe his head 
upon u ſcaffold. 


A Letter from the earl of Essex to mr. Au- 
THONY BACON, brother to him that was af= 
terwards chancellor. 


„ Mr. Bacon, 


* Thank you for your careful and obli- 
ging letter: you endeavour to perſwade 
me what I ardently wiſh, and faintly hope, 
namely, that it is poſſible to enter again into 
the good graces of her majeſty : but your 
** reaſons, inſtead of flattering myhopes,change 
them into deſpair, You ſay that the queen 
never had a deſign to ſubject me to a publick 
* condemnation, which her goodneſs : 
* but ſhe has conſented to it, which ſhews 
the power of my enemies. I firmly believe, 
* that the intentions of her majeſty were not 

to have my cauſe judged in public; I flatter 
M 2 « myſelf, 
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*© myſelf, that ever ſince my fentence, ſhe 
thinks of reſtoring me, and calling me a- 
«] gain near her perſon ; but thoſe who, when 
* I could not hinder them, have taken advan- 
stage of opportunities, thoſe who have am- 
0 . and urged every motive, to perſwade 
* her majeſty of the neceſſity of expoſing 
me to cenſure, thoſe perſons can, and will 
make uſe of the fame way to prevent the ta- 
** king of it off, You ſay, that my own errors 
* have hurt me, and that I ſhonld correct my- 
« felf: It is true; but thoſe who know that 
my faults may render me wiſe, and that if 
© ever I am reſtored to the queen's good gra- 
“ces, I will not run the hazard of loſing them 
again; thoſe, Iſay, will not let me approach 
her majeſty. You ſay, that the queen never 
forgets entirely where her heart has been 
once engaged; but I know not whether 
% Time may not have changed her, or rather 
IJ am ſure, that the falſe impreſſions which 
© have been given her of me, have had all 
© their effect; becauſe I cannot have leave to 
« plead my own cauſe before her. I know 
«© what I owe to her majeſty, both for havin 
© created me, (I being in fact her creature) an 
for having redcemed me, not being 1gnorant 
© that ſhe hath ſaved me from total ruin: 
s wherefore, both for her firſt friendſhip, and 
cher laſt protection, I am bound ſtill to pray 
for her majeſty ; and all my cares at preſent 
<« are, to get my prayers both for her and my- 
© ſelf to be better received: for thanks to 
„ ea c God, 


cc: 


cc 
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* God, thoſe who would perſwade the queen 
© that I difſembled with her, cannot make 
* him who knows the bottom of the heart be- 
% lieve I have difſembled with him alſo. If 
they cannot bear that I ſhould come near 
© the queen, it is not in their power to hinder 
% me from approaching the divine majeſty, 
*« as I hope I do every day. As to your bro- 
* ther, Ilook upon him to be a very honeſt 
* man, and wiſh him all forts of good, eſpe- 
e cially for the love of you. Vourſelf I know 
have ſuffered more fe and with me, than 
any friend 1 have; but I can only deplore 
« my fate freely, as I now do. However, I 
* adviſe you not to take the ſame that I 
% do, that of deſpair. You know the hurt 
* that my letters have done me; therefore take 
* care of this. You being the only man that 
« intereſt yourſelf in my fortune, I cannot for- 
bear ſpeaking openly with you, for the re- 
lief both of mine own heart and yours. 
Your tender friend, 


R. ESSEX. 


The earl of Essxx to Queen EL1ZABETH. 


x; ROM a mind that takes pleaſure on] 
« in ſorrow, from a ſoul enflamed with 
« paſſion, from a heart torn in pieces with 
«© cares, regrets, and the fatigues of a voyage, 
ce in fine, from a man that hates himſelf, and 


«all things W his life, what ſer- 


3 vice 
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tc vice can your ma) expect, ſince thoſe 
« of my pal life 8 n me 
* but baniſhment and proſcription in the moſt 
* horrible of all countries? No, no; pride, 
& and the ſucceſs of my enemies do but too 
© much authorize me to redeem my wretched 
* life from the odious priſon of my body: 
ws Avi is this cuſs your tujety will have no 
ow 2 to * the manner of my 
" though the courſe of my life could 
« not pleaſe you, EY | 
« Your majeſty's baniſh'd ſervant, 
RO. ESSEX. 


You ſee, fir, in this laſt letter, a ſpecimen 
of that natural cloquence of the paſſions, which 
is often ſuperior to all art. The ſentiment 
even in common men dictates the expreſſion ; 
and he who has moſt wit, does not always 


find it, when he ſearches after it. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


LE T- 
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" . 


LETTER LEX. 
To Mr. H“, 


Charatler of SHAKESPEAR. Several ſcenes 
from bis plays. 


LonDoN, &c, 
S1R, 7 
| mg not ſurprized that you are tempted to 
acquainted with SHAKESPEAR : He is 
of all authors, antient and modern, the moſt 
an original, As to that cotemporary of hi 
who to think himſelf his equal, 
— his ſuperior, he is on all accounts far 
om being comparable to him. BEN Joun- 
sow, as DRYDEN himſelf calls him, is on 
* a learned plagiary of the antients. The fir 
is truly a great genius, and nature has made 
you able 2 on it. Some paſſages of 
this poet, ted into our language, cannot 
but give you the higheſt idea of his merit, 
There is, indeed, more reſemblance between 
him and you, than perhaps you ſuſpect. He 
excells in that province which is your own: 
his imagination is equally rich and ſtrong; 
he paints whatever he ſees, and embelliſhes 
M 4 whats 


e 
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whatever he paints. The loves in the train 


of Venus are not repreſented with more grace 
in the pictures of Al BAxus, than SHAKE- 
SPEAR gives to thoſe that attend Cleopatra, 
in the deſcription of the pomp with which 
that queen preſents herſelf to Mark Anthony, 
upon the banks of Cydnus. What he is de- 
ficient in, is the choice of his matter. Some- 
times, in reading his pieces, I am ſurprized 
at the ſublimity of this vaſt genius; but he 
does not ſuffer my admiration to continue long 
together, Miſerable dawbings, worthy of 
thoſe painters on tavern-walls, who imitate 
Teſniers, ſucceed to portraits, in which I diſ- 
r all the grandeur and elevation of Ra- 
acl, "BYE: 
F The reputation of this poet is ſo great, 
that I ſhall not be ſurprized if you ſuſpect me 
of exaggeration. Thoſe of our countrymen, 
who have mentioned him, have been content 
to. praiſe him without judging. While you 
are taking the pains therefore to learn Engliſh, 
(which perhaps will not be of ſo much advan- 
tage to yop as you may have been perſuaded) 
1 will give you ſome examples of what I ad- 
vance, In matters of taſte examples ſtrike 
much better than argument. I make choice 


of a ſcene in the firſt part of Henry VI, which, 
whether we regard the ſubject, or the manner 
in which it is treated, would do honour to 


the great Corneille. It is eaſy, indeed, to per- 
deive the value SMWAKESPEAR himſelf put 


upon 
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upon it, by the pains he took to turn it into 
mare oor his uſual cuſtom, This 
particular, however, makes it more in the 
taſte of our theatre, You are to attend on- 
ly to the maſter of the ſcene: for tranſla- 
tions, eſpecially in proſe, do but very im- 
perfectly repreſent the beauties of poeſy. 


SCENE. _ 
The field of battle near Bourdeaux, the Engliſh 
having been juſt routed by the French, 


Talbot. 
O young John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, 
To tutor | 


ce in ſtratagems of war, 
That Talbot's name might be in the reviv'd, 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, O maligmant and ill-boding ſtars 
Now thou art come unto a feaſt of death, 
A terrible and unavoided danger. 
Therefore p Sing boy, mount on the ſwiſteſt 
orſe, 

And I'll direct thee how thou ſhalt eſcape 
By ſudden flight. Ja dally not ; be gone. 
0 L 
Is my name Talbot? and am I your ſon? 
And ſhall I fly? O! if you love my mother, 

Diſhonour 


This circumſtance, perhaps, occaſion'd our author to 

efer this ſcene to many others that are at leaſt equally 
beautiful: for tho* the Abbe hath as few prejudices as moſt 
men, he is entirely prepoſſeſſed in favour of rhime in dra- 
matic pieces, even in comedy. | 
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Diſhonour not her honourable name, 
To make a baſtard and a ſlave of me. 
The world will ſay he is not Talbot's blood, 
That baſely fled == noble Talbot ſtood. 
Talbot, 
Fly, to revenge m N if I be ſlain. 


He that flies ſo, wil ne'er return again, 
Talbot. 


Then let me ſtay, and, father, do you fly: 
Your loſs is great ; ſo your regard ſhould be ; 
My worth unknown, no loſs is known in me : 
Upon my death the French can little boaſt ; 
In „ will, in you all hopes are loſt: 
Flight cannot ſtain ihe ho onour ox at won; 
But mine it will, that no — have done. 
You fled for vantage, ev 'ry one will ſwear; 
But if I bow, they'll ſay it was for fear, 
There is no hope that ever I will ſtay, 

If the firſt hour I ſhrink, and run 8 
Here on my knees I beg mortali 
Rather than life preſerv'd with i 

Talbot. 
Shall all Hang hopes lie in one tomb? 
John. 


Ay, rather than I'll ſhame my mother's 


womb. 
Talbot. 
Upon my bleſſing, * command thee go. 


To fight I will, but not to fly the foe. 
Talbot. 
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| Talbot. 
Pur of ty fidr ay c the. 
No part of him but will be ſhame in me. 
Talbot. 
Thoy never had'ſt renown, and can'ſt not 
loſe it. 
Y — ſhall 
es, reno name : flight 
"I it? 
hn Gall thier Giles 
i: - 
John. 
Vou cannot witneſs for me, being ſlain. 
i unn 
Tal 


And leave my followers here to fight and 
dic ? 
My age was never tainted with ſuch ſhame. 


John. 

And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch blame? 
No more can I be ſever d from your fide, 
Than can yourſelf yourſelf in twain divide. 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
To live I will not, if my father die. 

Talbot. 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon : 

Come, fide by fi live and die, 
And ſoul with ſoul from France to heav'n 
ſhall fly. 


This 
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This very affecting ſcene is followed by anew 
battle, in which the father ſaves his ſon's life. 
They ſeparate again in the confuſion, and af- 
ter ſeveral excurſions upon the „the fa- 
ther comes in wounded, and ſearches every- 
where for his fon, whom the ſoldiers at laſt 
bring in expiring. In the father's laſt words, 
SHAKESPEAR falls into a fault that ſome- 
times happens to him, and deviates too much 
from nature by affecting ſublimity. 


Thou antick death, which laugh'ſt us 
WR here to ſcorn, 
Anon from od Cogan. tyranny, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Toe, Talbots winged thro the hither ſky, 
In thy deſpight ſhall ſcape mortality. 
O thou whoſe _ become hard-favour'd 
death, 
Speak to thy father e'er thou yield thy breath. 
* Brave Death by ſpeaking, whether he will 
or no; 
* Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe. 
% Poor boy, he ſmiles, methinks, as who 
| * ſhould ſay, 
Had Death been French, then Death had 
| * dy'd to-day.” * | 
Come, come and lay him in his father's arms, 
My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe harms. 
Soldiers, 


* The four lines mark'd with aſteriſms, againſt which the 
chief force of our French author's objection lies, are thrown 
ta the bottom of the page in fir T. H's edition, as unwor- 
thy of the reſt. | R 
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Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have, 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's 
| grave. 


In the ſecond part of Henry VI, there is 
a ſcene of a quite different kind of pathetick, 
which riſes almoſt to horror by the truth it 
contains. A captain of a ſhip comes to in- 
form the king that cardinal Beaufort is at the 
point of death, having been ſuddenly ſeized 
with a very violent diſeaſe that diſtracts 
him; that he blaſphemes God, and curſes 
men ; that ſometimes he talks as if the 

ghoſt of duke Humphrey ſtood by his fide ; 
at other times calls & king, and imaginin 
he ſpeaks to his majeſty, whiſpers to hrs prl- 
low, the ſecrets of bis over-charged ſoul. 


The ſcene changes to the cardinal's bed-chamber. 


Enter king Henry, Saliſbury, and Warwick, 
to the cardinal in bed, 


King Henry. 
How fares my lord? Speak, Beaufort to 
y ſovereign. 
Cardinal, 
If thou beeſt Death, I'll give thee England's 
treaſure, 
Enough to purchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain, 


King 


— ͤ—ͤů—G. ˙ — — — 
. 4 . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ah, el 
Where Death's approach is ſeen ſo terrible 
arwick. 


Beaufort, ae ſpeaks to thee, 
Cardinal 


Bring me unto my trial when you will, 
Dy'd he not in his bed ? Where ſhould hedie? 
Can I make men live whe'r they will or no? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will confeſs,--- 
Alive ag ain ? Then ſhew me where he is; 
5 , ive a thouſand pounds to look upon him.- 
th no eyes, the duſt hath bli them: 
= down 2 hair; look, look, it ſtands 
upright, 
Like lime-twigs ſet to catch m 
Give me ſome drink, and bid 
Bring the ſtrong poiſon that I be of him. 
King Henry. 

Oh thou eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch 
Oh, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong fiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair! 

Warwick. 
Sce how the pangs of death do make him 
rin. 
28 
Diſturb him not, I paſs needle, 

King Heary. 

Peace to his foul, if God's good pleaſure be! 

Lord cardinal, if thou think'ſ on heaven's 


bliſs, 
Hold 
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Hold up thy hand, make of th 
He ie and makes on: God, e 


Now, fir, to imitate SHAKESPEAR in the 
ſtructure of his pieces, and give you at the 
ſame time ſome idea of his comic, and the 
manner in which he makes the populace 
ſpeak, here follows a ſcene of a quite op- 
fite kind, which is to be found in the fol- 
wing act of the ſame play. Jack Cade, 
a wretch that has been ſeduc'd by the duke 
of York to call himſelf the ſon of Mortimer, 

s upon the ſtage, followed by ſeveral 
chiefs, who are all choſen from the dregs 
of the people. | 


Cade, 

When I am king, as a king I will be. 
there ſhall be no money, all ſhall eat and 
drink upon my ſcore, and I will apparel 
them all in one livery, that they may agree 
like brothers, and worſhip me their lord. 


| Dick the butcher. 
The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the 
* Cade 5 


Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a la- 
mentable thing that the ſkin of an innocent 
lamb ſhould be made parchment; that parch- 
ment being ſcribbled over, ſhould undo a 
man? Some ſay: the bee ſtings; but I ſay 
tis bees-wax: for I did but once ſeal a thing, 

| and 


ä 
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and I was never my own. man ſince. How 


now ? Who is there? 
Enter a Clerk.” 


_ Weaver, 
The clerk of Chatham; he can write and 
read, and caſt accompts. 
Cade 


O monſtrous ! 
Weaver. 


We took him ſetting boy's copies. "oy 
> Coe, 


Here's a villain ! 
| Weaver, 


He'as a book 1 in his pocket with red let- 


ters in't. 
Cade. 


Nay, then he's a conjurer. 
Dick. | 


Nay, he can make obligations, and write 
court-hand. 
Cade, 


J am ſorry for't : the man is a proper man, 
of mine honour : unleſs I find him guilty, he 
ſhall not die. Come hither, firrah, I muſt 
examine thee. What is thy name? 
| | Clerk. 


Emanuel. 


Dick. 
They uſe to write it on the top of letters: 


*twill go hard with you. 
Cade, 


Let me alone, Doſt thou uſe to write thy 
name? 


* 
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[ane ?:Oc id aa to thyſelf like 


= CITY W 
Sir, I thank God I have been fo well 


brought up, that * my name. 2 


He hath/conſely'd : III he is 
« vilain and a traitor, 
tn Cade. 
e I fay : hang him with 
N r — 


oP carry him out in fact; nd the oth 
ſurpriſes me is, that SHAKESPEAR 
had not hang'd him upon the ſtage. Some 
ſcenes after, lord Say is taken by the rehels, 
and the people: accuſe him of having been 
the cauſe © the augmentation of taxes; &c. 
Jack Cade's ſpeech to bam rans in 
| ſy hs 6 


0 


Well, he dall be behesded for it ten 
times. Ah, thou ſay, thou ſerge, nay, thou 
buckram lord, now art thou within point- 
blank of our juriſdiction regal. What canſt 
thou anſwer to my 1 for giving up 
Normandy to Monſieur ecu the dau- 
98 rance ? _— — 

preſents, even ence 
Mortimer, dad an e as 
ſweep the court clean of ſuch filth as thou 
art. Thou haſt moſt traiterouſſy corrupted 

* nnn a gram- 

ol. II. mar- 
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mar- ſehool, and whereas before our | forefa« 
" thers had no books, but the ſcore and the 
tally, thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed , 
and contrary to the king, his crown and 
dignity, thou haſt built a paper-mill. It 
will be proved to thy face that thou haſt 
men about thee that uſually talk of a noun 
a verb, and ſuch abominable words, as no 
— won ear — re to hear. Tha haſt 
appointed juſtices of the peace, to | 
2 belts them . Aeeakde 
not able to anſwer, Moreover thou haſt put 
them in priſon, and becauſe: they could not 
read, thou haſt hanged them; when indeed, 
only for that cauſe they have been moſt wor- 
eee eee bol 501 
Ts orb is at lt carried of to it bi 
- 10 ORE tem 2003 I SHITE 30 
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© SHAKESPEAR'S plays, fir, are full of ſuch 
farcical ſcenes as this, What pity that a 
man who knew nature ſo well, have 

employ' d his great talent to deſcribe what is 
meaneſt in it, and that an almoſt univerſal 
genius was either or negligent of 
the rules of his art. I know not whether 
he formed, * or whether he followsed the 
taſte of his nation: but this I know, that even 
at preſent the Engliſh put too much value upon 
this low buffoonry of a mob, which ought 
Tem: bet $1245 2900 2 12d 


+ -® Monfieur- VAbbe might have info ,d bimſelf by 
-reading mr. Pope's excellent preface, 
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1 LETTER LXXI. 
To M or Buprons; 


Miſtales the Engii and French in jud, 
Lad * of the nt, if 


Moſt of the French, who leave their couh- 
try to ſeek a fortune elſewhere, are not the 
ſort of peo E 
idea of the : and it is from 
theſe adventurers — Engliſh i 

form their j | 
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ſuch men as they have: ſeen. now-and-then 

at Paris, and the great qualities of two, or 
three individuals, which ought to. have been 
confined to them only, have turned to the 
advantage of the whole nation. Such men 
as my lord BoLIx BROKER and my lord 
S "CHESTERFIELD are very ſcarce; not in this 
country only, but even in the very age they 
adorn. 

As much as a man who quits his own 
| country to fix in another ought to be ſuſ- 
| feel, ſo much the more favourably ſhould 

| he be thought of who travels only for in- 
ſtruction: an equal riſk is run of being de- 
To ceived in aſcribing the vices of the one or 
__. the virtues of the other to their difterent na- 
| tions. Particular perſons ought to enjoy all 
| the honour, or bear all the ſhame of theſe 
examples. 
The groſs error of the Engliſh who were 
never out of their country, with reſpect to 
us, is inſpired into them by their authors. 
Their — poets are always careful 
to paint us as deſpicable creatures, and their 
writers of all kinds exaggerate exceſſively 
the riches N. 2 . — OWN. coun- 
try. B es the W on it Eng- 
9 ould — the land ot e, — 
even the terreſtrial paradiſe, On the con- 
trary, they repreſent France as a —— 


rich in appearance, but poor in fact; nog 
— reigns among the great, but 
very one elſe lives in miſery. In the mu- 

ey 
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ſeum at Oxford, other curioſities, 
they how male of ood flippers, which 
are call'd French ſhoes, as if they were the 
common wear of our nation. rr 
pens that the people in general thi 

Print abs like thoſe wretched refugees, who, 
in the coffee-houſes of London, excite com- 
paſſion rather than contempt. It is after 
thoſe originals that the comic authors paint 
our manners: in one of their plays, a French 
Petit-maitre a bit of 4 in pulling 
his handkerchief out of his pocket. 

Some time ago M. pu Favs and I hap- 
in company with one of thoſe Eng- 
iſnmen, in whom ſelf-love was thoroughly 
flattered by the prejudices conceiv'd againſt us. 
He had a pretty conſiderable man in 
his county, before he ſpent a part of his 
eſtate to get a ſeat in parliament. The mi- 
niſter, at whoſe diſpoſal his voice had al- 
ways been, promis'd to re-imburſe him; but 
pn did not find him of importance e- 
nough to make it 3 to keep N word. 
The gentleman, once paid ſo dear 
for this honour, would not N at 
the ſame price; and now actually declaims 
againſt the government, whoſe meaſures he 
had ſo long approv'd without exception. As he 
has heard the greateſt politicians gue, he 
really thinks he is become one of them him- 
ſelf, and has not underſtanding enough to ſu- 
ſpect hisown ignorance. Dull as he is, he thinks 
himſelf humourous, being deceiv'd, as moſt 
1 N 3 men 
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men. who. pique themſelves upon this quality 
by ſeeing perſons more ſtupid than 
himſelf who laugh at his buffooneries. 
Gentlemen, faid he to us, your country 
muſt needs be very poor, e 
peo le are oblig'd to leave it, to get a living 
is. Tis you that furniſh us with dan- 
cing-maſters, tailors, and valets; 2 we 
muſt do you the juſtice to ſay, that | for 
dreſſing a wig, or dancing a minuet, the 
French excceed all other nations. I cannot 
comprehend how men come to be ſo in love 
with dancing, in a country where they have 
| little cauſe to be merry. Is it not a fad caſe, 
or example, that you cultivate your vines 
for us only? Our guincas have great charms 
in your eyes, and I imagine that — 7 
is almoſt as ſcarce among you as 
would adviſe the Frenchmen who ove Fm 
therefore, to come and drink it in England. 
Sir, with your leave, anſwer'd M. pu 
Favs, you are miſtaken : the ſort of wine 
which you take the greateſt, part of does not 
— — with our taſte; it is as diſagreeable to 
gur palate as it is delicious to yours. There 
is none of it made but in the maritime pro- 
vinces, nor any brought to Paris but for the 
conſumption of the Engliſh who live there. 
If you find in ores ſo many French- 
0 ſerve you, the reaſon i beans _ 
To of falh faſhion are mad with the deſire 
Fla, el 1 den * box 


ſo many 


— 
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They are fond of our modes, and pay thoſe 
people dear, who teach them to be proud of | 
what is ridiculous among the French. 


ing never travelled ; 
that, chat England is the richeſt of all countries, 


ment, and you may fu 
ſomething of "what I ſay, I repent that 
made no greater in that | 

wherewithal to make 


my exceſs of confidence in him leſſen d my 
fortune, but my judgment is now grown & 
am always for liberty, 2 
as it is from the latter that we derive all 

authority, it is in them that our whole fups 
port is founded. It is owing to the 
that we are what we are, and to us that they 


enjoy their preſent privileges. For this rea- 


ſon, when any commotion or rebelljon ariſes 


„ M. da Fa 


, who died in te year 1739, belonged W 
the Academy of ſciences, f 


and give ourſelves an unbounded looſe 
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diſorders, which in fact rather give us plea- 
ſure than otherwiſe. We dare not openly 
favour ſuch diſturbances; but it is not our 


Intereſt to hinder them: we are oblig'd to 


pay our court to the people, becauſe we 


we know not how ſoon we may want their 


aſſiſtance. HOT 755 
Hut, fir, interrupted vu FAvs, does this 
contempt of laws, this diſregard for a man's 
life, ſeem to you ſuch a trivial matter? A 
mere trifle indeed, replied he, to one that 
underſtands our government well, A magi- 
ſtrate more or leſs ſignifies nothing; we can 
always add to the number when we fs 
The whole object of our policy is to hinder 
the king from growing too mighty. For this 
reaſon, when we grant him any demand, 
as of money or troops, we warm- 
yy, againſt daily increaſe of his er. 
We declaim againſt monarchical — 
the miniſtry; which are topics that — 
ſatisfy the people. A man ſhould hear us 
upon theſe ſubjects, if he would thoroughly 
know the nature and extent of Engliſh li- 
berty. We have members in our Houſe of 
Commons who ſpeak like ſo many Ci- 


Sir, added I, would it not be more rea- 
te make * buſtle, and yet not to 
grant the court what appears to you contrary 
tothe good of the people? And when you 
have a juſt king, who ſecks nothing but to 


© 0990 
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mildnef; of the rei 
which we live. The king and hi 

ini ſay they, make no ſevere or cruel 
uſe of the penal laws, which they have found 


fear, than this very anoderation. and mildneſs. 
They do all in their power topreventour feeling 
the yoke endeavour to impoſe upon us. 
We ought always to ſuſpect a prince, 
who ſeems deſirous of gaining the love of his 
people, has in fact no other view. but to ſur- 

ze them. No gentlemen, we ſhall never 
ove our kings ;-—at leaſt, I hope ſo: It is our 
intereſt to hate them, be they what they will; 
and for my part, I declare, that I ſhall hate 
them always, whilſt the leaſt warmth remains 
in my veins. | 

Is 1 fir, that ſuch men as I 
have now ibed to you, ſhould,” by their 
own money, or that of others, become:mem- 
bers of ſo venerable a body as the Houſe of | 
Commons, an aſſembly entruſted - with the 
ſafety and liberty of their country? On wal 
n ot 
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other. ſide, this houſe is compoſed of ſo great 
a number, that it is im there ſhould 
not be capable and woll- men among 
them. It is the eine gore — 
theſe ſhould not be fewer than they are, which 
if they were, the court would more cafily diſ- 
poſe of the whole. Even in republicks it is 


dangerous for the authority of the people to be 

in the hands of a ſmall number. The De- 

cemvirs became che tyrants of Rome. 41 
4T have the honour to be, l 

Pais 10 vir, your moſt humble, b. 
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LETTER LXXII, 
Io the Duke of D* . 


Difference between men, Fall of the Talian 
opera in England, Judgment and cenſure of 
the Engliſh taſte in matters of entertainment. 


das of the French and Talian operas, 


| ' LonDon, &. 
Ar * DUKE, 

HERE votes en es benen 
| _ man _ another, — 
ſome of our own ies, organiſed as we 

Ad A Gow Tikes ſpecies that 
8 the neareſt to ours. Men of the 
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the houſe isdeſerted, the undertakers are ruin d. 
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The beſt performers are all ſent away, 
Confounded, ſupperleſs, and without pay. 


In a word, the fall of the Italian opera in Eng- 
land, which has been ſo long predicted, is at 
laſt come to paſs, and it has been my fortune 
to be an eye-witneſs of this great revolution. 
The Engliſh accuſe us of a great deal of in- 
conſtancy and fickleneſs in our taſte; but it is 
not for them to caſt this reproach, who are in 
manyreſpects more variable than the French. We 
continue to ſee with the ſame pleaſure the fine 
operas of Lully, which have been compoſed 
now above ſixty years. | 
To what can be attributed this general diſ- 
guſt for a kind of ſpectacle, of which the 
Engliſh ſeem'd lately ſo fond, if not to the 
reat diſproportion that was found between 
prodigious expence it coſt them, and the 
little pleaſure they received in it? | 
It is long ago that mr. App1s0N ridiculed 
the cuſtom of ſupporting an opera in a fo- 
reign tongue, which few people underſtood 
ſo well as to make it a tolerable amuſement. 
Speaking of what might be ſaid of him by an 
hiſtorian three hundred years after his ſpecu- 


lations, were written, part of the imagi 
character runs in theſe words: As for his ſpe- 
* culations, we {till underſtand enough of them 
to ſee the diverſions and characters of the En- 
te gliſh nation in his time. Not but that we 
* are to make allowance for the mirth and hu- 
** mour of the author, who has, doubtleſs, 

3 « ſtrained 


und French NATION“ 
* ſtrained man tations of things 
© yond the tor if we interpret hit 
in their literal meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
© that in his time, an audience would ſet out an 
evening to hear a dramatic 
* ten in a language that | 
« derſtand 8. + Fu i Si; 5:0*95 
The Italian opera, to ſ properly erly, is no- 
thing but a concert; er 
hours is too long for thoſe who do not under- 
ſtand the The charms of "muſic 
are not made for the ear only; the heart ſhould 
have its ſhare in the entertainment. The im- 
preſſion which ſound gives to words cannot be 
properly felt in any other - but that 
which is natural to us. We may judge of this 


expreſſes it. Mr. App som has 4 ciouſly re- 
prove no more, 


= 37% fs * 


ſinging Way , the who 
of which can ariſe only from 
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it has with the accent, which is 
every tongue. I am not 


E 


pronunciation of words, of that kind of 
n ing it, we give to 
| a whole phraſe 2 according 


to the ferent Gratr 9 and the 
nature of the languages which they reipectiveiy 
hook. Mr. ApD180Nn, who had travelled in- 
to Italy, pretends that the Italians make uſe of 
the ſame ſounds to witneſs their admiration, 
which the Engliſh familiarly u66 to ex- 
reſs their anger. Hence, ſays he, it happens, 
oe thofe Engliſh {| ' who do not — 
derſtand Italian, are 4 think that — 
is juſt going to deſtroy his confident, when at 
that very eftont he is only admiring his vir- 
tes. 
The opera, at the firſt riſe of i it in Loni, 
was only an imitation of ours; both poem and 
muſick were | Engliſh :. afterwards Engliſni 
or: 28 = to Italian — but the 
eſs of this tongue not well agreein 
ſoſt modulations, theſe new operas — 
iſ pleaſing than the former. The next art 
was, to make one of the interlocutors ſpeak in 
Engliſh, and the other in Italian; which was 
almoſt as ridiculous a whim as our comie ope- 
= At laſt the Engliſh proceeded to o 
Bure ly Italian, both the words and the muſick: 
But theſe are no grown e e of 
; mom kinds before mentioned. 


As 


„In the Spectator, No. 18; Vol. I. ſomething” ike” what 
our author ſays may be collected from — ſentences, 


und French Nr ron. 


| aer to 15 
OE that mi 1. 
of the princi 


Was enough to 85 7 
| | vou: but I dar 
you, that che ft” at > a affure 


cen ſome of theic 
as one of thaſe _ 

ow full ſoever ther | 4 

was, how much ſoever 4 1 NR 


nated, 
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nated, I could only look upon it as the moſt 
magnificent temple that ever was co 
to Unea/ineſs, where people of all ranks, the 
vulgar only excepted, pay their homage. When 
I have been there, every thing 2 ſavour 
of the preſence of the divinity, to whom I 
Have ſometimes alſo ſacrificed, as well as the 
Teſt. In vain will they perſuade me, that this 
ſerious, not to ſay forrowtul air of the auditors, 
proceeds only from their exquiſite ſenſe of the 
charms of | mulick : that ſoft and agreeable 
- melancholy which ſhe inſpires, is painted up- 
on the face in quite another manner than cha- 
grin and wiearineſs: the tender ſentiment is 
marked by features different from thoſe of a 
. "gloomy affection; and the vans I have ſo 
Often ſeen, if there were nothing elſe, would 
decide in what manner the ſpectators were em · 
n . at theſe repreſenta tions. 
Is it ſurprizing that the Engliſh are grown 
tired of the Italian opera? Three quarters of 
the ſpectators did not comprehend what, was 
ſung, and it was natural for Farinelli himſelf 
_ to ſet them a yawning, when he paſſed from an 
air to recitatiye. If it be true that the Itali- 
ans excel in muſick all the other people 
Europe, it would be moſt becoming of a wiſe 
nation to form their taſte upon that of the Ita- 
Hans, and to avail themſelves. of their beauties, 
2 as Lult did, as Rameau does at this day with 
_ {0 much ſucceſs; and not to renounce their 
own language, to ſing in that of Italy, as the 


Engliſh V s done. | ** ; 
An FOI! | You 
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' Yowſery my lord duke; that Ido not green, 


in any reſpect, to diminiſh the merit of the 1. 
talian muſick; which all Europe has adopted, 
and of which all men of ſenſe, even in France, 
acknowledge the beauty: But admitting its 
excellence, I think one may nevertheleſs blame 
an opera in an unknown tongue, eſpecially as 
G is commonly without — Sd 
defign, and quite flat in the ſeveral details. 1 
appeal to you, who are ſo great a judge both 
of poetry and muſick: For it maſters only can 
judge well of theſe arts, you are an able maſ- 
ter of both lyres. Among ſo many poets who 
have written Italian operas, there is reckoned 
but one abbot Metaſtaſ e. 
The Italians have the glory of being the in- 
ventors of this ſpectacle: but the honour of 
havi brought it to perfection cannot be de- 
— the French, The dances and cho- 
ruſſes, which give ſuch a variety and gaiety to 
the French opera, are wanting at London as 
well as in Italy; and bad as their operas at 
it gives me pain to ſee them ? 
tors, whoſe voices indeed are always juſt, often - 
fine, and ſometimes — but who- 
have neither action, grace, nor countenanee; 
who by their reſtrained geſtures and ſhockitig” 
attitudes, make the eyes often pay drar ſor the 
of the ears. Though Farinelli was a 
tolerable good figure, I never ſaw a man have 
leſs nobleneſs and grace in his manner than he 
except his ſucceſſor. The gri con- 
tortions of the celebrated Strada were inν 
Val. II. oO portable : 


= 


r — 
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poridble : whenever ſhe ſung, ſhe had the air 
of a and it was a . 
not to ſee her, if you were deſirous TM 
her with pleaſure. "Iv 

It may "be. faid, thit cur French. hee his 
allo. great defords, and I confeſs it; | pam 
actors do not underſtand muſick, ol I am 
ſorry it is true; that moſt of them fing falſeſſy, 
and the reproach is juſt ; that our recitative is 
too langui ing, and our muſick not ſufficiently 
various; that he who conducts the orcheſtra, 
makes more noiſe than any one of the inſtru- 
ments, &c. I will not = any part of the 
— * But with all theſe Lig cur opera is 
amuſing, and that at London is not. Ours 
will always ſubſiſt ; but the Engliſh may bring 
over new fingers from Are as they 
ere eee, a cult r 


coſt them too much in proportion 5 
ure it affords. 


It were to be wiſhed, . 
timated, that the ceſſation of the Italian opera 
would induce the Engliſh once more to at- 


tempt to — gn oy ages. 
I 


5 2 might in time accuſtom wor 
to 992 


their tongue would gain much into 
bargain. It — greatly to be ſoftened, 
5 muſick would contribute more than 
any thing elſe to effect. — — 
5 a that 
great number at hütte, an ofe fre- 
7 le quent 


a year, to maintain 
the opera has hitherto been, a concert and ball, 


who love neither dancing nor muſick, there 
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I banter, ſince 
. — is 2 e of ne 
rſons, who ve two guineas 

4 — — 


twice a week, during the winter. For thofe 


will be a room to play in, which perha 
vil not be he worſt Med? TIF chis eh 
ment takes place, it prove dangerous to 
the Engliſh, who are but too mach 
inclined to gaming. It would be better to re- 


ſtore the of even in the condition it was ; 


what I a b literally true, 


. —_— oath to.” as. 8 oh. on A. N oc" 4. 
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foreſeen all the conſequences of ſuch a 

and the king has bene, that the om 
ſubſcriptions for it would diſpleaſe him: but 
this declaration may ſerve only to encourage 
thoſe who are in oppoſition to the miniſtry. 
The ducheſs.of * * has given the pros 
by ſubſcribing firſt, Such is the ſpirit of p 
ty, that zeal for the publick — of w 
it aſſumes the dreſs,: is often that which 2 
fects it the leaſt, and the general intereſt is of- 
den ſacrificed to the paſſion of particulars. i 


+ T have the honour to be, 
My lord duke, 
your moſt bamble, Kc. 
G eee on 


L ET TE R LXXIII. 
To M. DE Cr IZLox. 


Hh 


. charatfers of- CORNEILLE, Racing, 

and e Cenſure gf the borrid 

cruelty in ſome f SHAKESPEAR's plays. A. 

— 4 of the tragedy of TI TuS ANDRONI- 

cus, which, has been 9 tradition da F 
0 Wan. e 


Lo — 1 3 


I * neee lonbo, Kc. f 

4 by "© IT 
Ou have laid our theatre under 

. CokxEILLE Was — 

arm a genius to have imitators, and the 


TEE: imi- 


0 


tinually whining in an. effeminate tone, An 


npaſſion, 
gedy, to their high 
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imitators of RACINE have only copied his 
faults. Love, the ſoul of their pieces, id cons 


_— Was 22 over the glory of our tra- 
hen you enlighten'd it again by 
— new ſpecies of Ws with — = 


have enriched it, Born-with that happy | 
en qr: wa, wu How | 


ge pe Sn, 
pieces of our theatre, terror and compaſſion 


Paw not whether the ſight of 

treus makes me tremble more than the aſpe&t- 
of the unhappy py Th yeſtes melts me into tender 
neſs. But —5 as poor ſoree as any author 
that ever aſſumed the buſkin; upon any theatre 
whatſoever, you carry our terror; bat Juſt; ty 


the pitch to which it ought to tiſe. Vour u- 


perior taſte has made you perceive, that there 
is a certain point in which the emotion may 
10 too ſtrong, and of conſequence diſagree- 
able. 

Beſides, in your works, terror ariſes rather 
from the force of the ſentiment, and the ener- 
gy of the expreſſions, than from the horror 
of the ſpectacle. Atreus does not murder 
Pliſthenes before the * of the ſpectators, 2 
e 3 0 
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the ghoſt of Ægiſthus makes me tremble with- 


out appearing in my fight. | 

It 2 — with SHAKESPEAR. 
Though no man gave more force than he to 
his expreſſions, the terror he inſpires is chiefly 
due to the frightful objects he ex upon the 
pe In his tragedy of the Moor of Venice, 
Othello is ſeen to ſtrangle his wife in her bed. 
As toFLETCUER, — old Engliſh poet, he 
ſuccecded better in moving this paſſion than 
SHAKESPEAR. But ſince you to know 
how far this latter carried his cruel fierceneſs 


upon the ſtage, I will give you an extract of 


one of his pieces, that is moſt remarkable for 
the horror of the action. It cannot fail of ſur- 
prizing you; but remember, I beg, that you 
deſired me to chuſe one of thoſe that are the 
moſt oppoſite to our manners, and our taſte. 
Reflect alſo, that MAK ESSEAR lived in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, at a time, when in 
France no knew what a was; 
that he himſelf did not underſtand the rules of 


the theatre; and finally, that this piece is one 


of thoſe, that have not, for a long time paſt, 
been performed.* | 


M.. Porz, one 1 admirers of SHAKESPEAR, 
pretends that only ſome ſcents of this piece belong to him: but in 
this opinion hg is particular, nor dors he bring ſufficient proof ta 
Jagger! it, This is the note of the French author, who was 
lakes. in ſaying that Mr. Pop was fingular in this opinion. 
The following note ſtands in Sit Tyomas Hanmin's edition, 
ang is — to the ſentimen! of moſt good judges. 5 25 
5 13 
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Extract 


tom Tir ue ANDRONICUS, a tragedy 
alf (aſcribed to) SHAKESPEAR. 
1-49, OLI . 


Marcus Andronicus, brother to Tirut, a tri 


—_ 
Tana, Goths, a captive. | 
is to Titus Andromes. 


Tana, 
Marcus, 


9 — the ſons of Titus Andronicus, © 


Main, 
Lucius 
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of his own ſons in the laſt battle, whoſe bo- 
dies he brings with him. According to the 


laws of Rome, one of the ſons of Tamora is 
condemned to be ſacrificed on the tomb of the 
ſons of Titus, to appeaſe their manes. The 
queen implores in vain to procure the pardon 
of her ſon, and the Roman general orders him 
0 ſuffer the rigour of | the law. 9 wan vs, 

A new emperor. is to be choſen at Rome, 
and Titus, beloved. by the ſoldiers, has the 
voice of the people in his favour. But our ge- 
nerous Roman, however, inſtead of taking 
this advantage to himſelf, demands, and ob- 
tains the ſuffrages of the people for! Saturni- 
nus, ſon of the emperor lately dead. The 
prince in gratitude Would crown Lavinia; but 
ſcarce had he propoſed it, before his brother 
Baſſianus carries off the lady before his face. 
The brothers of Lavinia take the} part of her 
lover: their father Titus endeavourt to reſcue 


his daughter from the raviſher, and is ſtop'd in 


his paſſage by his ſons, one of whom. he: kills 
upon the ſpot. Saturninus, who. ſees all this, 
inſtead. of puniſhing his own brother, the ſole 
cauſe of the whole diſaſter, ſwears revenge for 
the affront put upon him againſt Titus, whom 
he cannot ſuſpect to have the leaſt part in it, 
and who hath ſufficiently teſtified his diſap- 
ptobation, by the death of his ſon, The em- 
peror, to begin his vengeance, marries Tamora, 
now. become the implacable enemy of the Ro- 
man general, ſince the ſacrifice ot her child to 
the manes of the” young Andronicus. Barbs 
Meng nga Aa "wh 
SOIT Wh > 1 
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what the firſt act contains: and be not afraid, . 
. 
Will not J 
— —— darm 
at the | 
The ſecond act i tote Gra rents | 
emperor; hunts with all his court. SUARK E- 
SPEAR there repreſeats the ne empreſs Ta- 
mora as wholly taken up with a Moor ſhe is 
—— —— 
— repairs to an a Zvous: 
— . 
when 18 in compan 
D who re . 
the chace for this interview, 
r 
— ſhocking in his perſon. In the 
mean tie th ue of the emgrſs came 
whom ſhe excites to revenge her cauſe By 
her order -ſtab Baſſianus her | huſband's 
— but is not ſufficient ; ſhe orders 
them; likewiſe to violate Laviniaz\,and- the 
princes, worthy ſons of ſuch a mother, have 
| While ths abominable ation i ſuppoſed to 
be-committed behind the ſcene, two ſons of 
Titus come, as on purpoſe, to fall into a pit, 
where Aaron, the honeſt Moor; has prepared 
a ſnare for them. The dead body 3 Haſſia- 
nus lies there; and the two —— equally 
innocent r 
been his aſſaſſinators. 
bi Demetrusand Chiron return upon the ſtage 


* 
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and leave there Lavinia, whom they have vi- 
olated, and whoſe tongue and hands they have 
cut off, to deprive her of all means of 'reveal- 
ing their crime. The blood ſtill runs out at 
each corner of her mouth, and mingles win 
929 from her ey — — 

condition 7 — 2 
almoſt in ne in 8 
In the act Titus, i kitherts'of 
his daughter's misfortune, ſtrives in vain to ob- 
tain for his ſons, who are condemned 
to die as the murderers of Baſſianus, In this 
— we 3 to Rr — 
er to on. Fe — 

in her bow 45 condition ys 

the horrors that have paſſe the ya 2 
parents on emits a dere 

turally make à parent, is 

imaginable force; his very A upright: 
but do not think I ſhall give —— 
of ſuch paſſages, which are too ſhocking to 
de read without tory of ol the — 
ſent a hi ſcenes 
= * HN of the * 
It is. ible, without x brbo rep 
of the' anguiſh of this unfortunute — 
He has killed one of his ſons; two of the others. 
are ready to loſe their lives'upew' we 
and his daughter ſtands before him in à con- 
dition more terrible than death itſelf. But fats 
has not yet plunged him into the depth of his 
misfortunes z SH AK BSPEAR' $ imagination will 


find 


eee my 
e 1 
(ft 1 11 0 
il RT HH 11 11 
11 f MeOH 
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is the deli of the em who brings in- 
to the 1 ugh balk black, the ex- 
act . is father. Tamora orders 
him to be ſtifled; but Aaron, who has nothing 
humane but the blind tenderneſs of a father; 
CAS his children, ſnatches the little mon- 
ſter out of the mate s arms, cen erde 
Hand, in a word, ſaves its lifeMS 
If the crimes committed in chis piece SD 
es the Vengeance that is to expiate them, 
at Folge you wi COS: Lucius, 
he onl y ſon that remains to-the unha 2 — Ti- 
— Alter haying made his eſcape fr 
3 "at 5 7 — time, la 2 
erſul arm G Durin — 
Thus . pu — only to 
revenged, 8 the madman, in or- 
er to deceive his enemics.../ The, 7 Ta- 
mars, Jn hopes, dern kim joto he 
pays him. a vilit, accompanied by her two = | 
Chiron and Demetrius, all in diſguiſe. She calls 
herſelf Vengeance, and fa 47 her attendants are 
Kape and Murder; the old man pretends to be 
Gr ny and —— the. ſet yices they of⸗ 
to be revcnged for, 3 death of his 
pr ie cody woman, 
G cauſed. an interview to be pro- 
d to Lucius, ho now inveſts the city. of 
* at his father's houſe. ... Lucius Accepts 
the invitation, and the empreſs hopes to ſacri- 
fice both father 15 ſon to her Fury. egos 
out, and leaves h er tw, ſops. diguiſ 
Titus.—-1 * not thought, it worth, Wolle to 


remark 


8 
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all the contradiQions of proba- 


Which, if 


d tht ap foond in ths rag 
ges, would 


rather paſs for the ly of « e 
n of a great poet, 
The and empreſs are to come and 

dine with Titus. The moment of vengeange 

is now artived: ſcarce is Tamora gone out, 

he cauſes Chiron and Demetrius to be ſeiz 
his domeſtics, arid with his one 

hand cuts their throats one after the other 

whilſt Lavinia, his daughter, holds the 5 

that receives their blood with her two ſtumps. 
Some moments after enters OD 

em and empreſs. They fit down to tas 

* 2 tags 155 a cook, ſerves 

up to Tamora a pye, compoſed of the fleſh of 

her ſons.” He has already ket away the little 
remainder of life from his miſerable daughter; 
nor is it long before he interrupts the abomi- 
ors; by informing the empreſs that ſhe 
her children; and then immediately 


ſtabs her, The emperor revenges the death of 
his'wife u Titus, . 
of his fa upon the em As to the 


ab ron hs is to be bu- 
ried alive, and regrets nothing at laſt, ſo much 
as his not having committed more ,.cximes. 
What a ſcene: of and ſlaughter: is here 
How could a man imagine ſuch. a ſpectacle as 
this! And how herce muſt the temper of thoſe 
people be, who could amuſe ae al 
F | RO. 
ve 
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I have done, fir; for I fancy you are not 
les weary than myſelf of all theſe horrors. 
Bad as mankind is, I queſtion if there be any 
fuch human ſavages as the bleody moor, and 
the cruel Tamora. CorNnEILLE is faid to 
have made men greater and more virtuous than 

they are: EuRI IDEs is re 'd for mak- 
ing them too wicked: but SHaKresPEraAR has 
made them worſe, perhaps, than is conſiſtent 
with human nature. 
1 have the honour to be, 
. your moſt humble, Ke. 


LETTER LXXIV. 
To M. Du Cros; 


Compliments to M. Du Cros upon his having 

undertalen the of LEWIS XI. Che 

rafter 0 Fax? hiftorians. . Idea of hifi bif 
he Engliſh for mathematicks 


Taſte v 
them ms the hiſtory of their . 
Loxpon, &c. 
 S1R, 


HE intereſt I take in whatever 

you, onght to anfwer for the pl * 
reed from the news you have communi- 
cated to me. I am charmed that the excel- 
lence of your pen has been ſo ſoon Pe 
an 


hp By 


Fi, 


Julian 
ily trod 


worthi 


. 


does there 
docather appar in 


moreover, * 
— Aa 
taſte 
writer is the abb6 Dr VzxTor! 


your 
loſophy 


Rear! 


Y 


"is 
1 % 
11 1 1114. 19: 251 


author of the liſe of 


glory, of having 


e to fa 


wy 


3 — — 
ron, I N truſt to 
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which 
r 


You are in the caſe of PrvuT Aken and alf 
the hiſtorians, Whether the facts you write 


8 
1 


1471 


are 
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are wholly and every where true, that is the 
buſineſs of others: your taſk will be to pre- 
ſent them in a light that may illuminate your 
readers, and form them to virtue. Gy1c- 
' CHARDIN, ſo praiſe-worthy in other r | 
ſeems to me blameahle in this: as he thought 
men eſſentially bad, he did not propoſe to 
render them better. He imputes all the ac- 
tions of thoſe. whole hiſtory he writes to falſe 
principles: Which — me think, ſays 
«© MoNTAGNE, that he has ſome reliſh of 
tc vice, and perhaps has chanced to eſtimate 
others by himſelf. Thoſe who think too 
badly of humanity, ought not to expect to be 
well thought o themſelves. Hosssxs, by 
lettin g too much of his prejudice againſt men 
in general appear, has oa nen his 
readers againſt himſelf. 

Hiſtory i is one of thoſe parts il Lee. 
which we | have cultivated — moſt, either 
from the particular taſte of our writers, or 
their generous view to the public utili 
The Engliſh, on the contrary, have — 
loy' emielves leaſt in this branch of 
cook wk It is ſurpriſing, that having pro- 
duced ſo many other fine works,” and being 
ſo jealous of the glory of their nation, they 
have taken fo little care to write the memota- 
ble facts of it. Hiſtory, at the firſt view, 
ſeems to offer only a collection of the crimes 
and misfortunes of mankind. Thoſe great 
events, thoſe revolutions of empires, Which 


n us fo. much in the reading of them. 


Were 


liſh may have been afraid that a faithful reci- 
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| were in fact the misfortunes of the people 
| Who thereby became ſo famous, The Eng- 
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tal of what has happened among them, and a 
true picture of their manners, would in many 
teſpects have given the lye to thoſe extraya- 
gant elogies they ſometimes make upon the 
_ wiſdom of the ment, SY" ge Wn 
ter of the e of their iſle, Potypore 
Þ4.- 14 vr on 
ngla ex except 
n DE 1 ten ras have not 
hiſtory of their nation, that 
to de read. authors 
that have written the events pts own 
times, chancellor CLARENDON and dr. Bun- 
u r are almoſt the only ones that deſerve to 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, and they are both 
_ accuſed of partalley Without entering into 
a diſcuſſion of their merits, it appears to me 
that the ſecond has endeavoured leſs than the 
firſt © to inſpire thoſe ho read him with ade- 
| * firs of becomia e better. + The one is 
n 4 Zan 0 only: The other is al- 
5 a 
| us Re on the fide of her true 
objeR, * ure ſchool of policy and 
|  _—_ The misfortunes of others are the 
ons we can receive; are ſo many 
ie n to teach us n. and 


4 4 being removed 
RY of TI fe 8225 > ney 
1 Buraet's preface. 
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dexterity, Human wiſdom is the fruit 
of experience, and the En n » ods ihe Fj 
neglected a part fo effentia to the formation 
of their manners. On the other hand, they 
are commendable in not having, like us, the 
bad taſte to write ſuch a number of facts that 
are of no concern to the publick. There is 
not to be found among them a number 
of thoſe _ memoirs, of which the au- 
thor is principal hero, and which * 
oftener Gch by a deſire of bong 0P- 
guiſhed in the publick, than by any deſign of 
becoming uſeful. Thoſe among them who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by great actions, 
have been content to do them, diſdaining to 
blazon them with their pen. The French 
are 1 far from being ſo modeſt in what 
y regards chemieſves he that has 
had the command of an army, or the ma- 
1 of a few negotiations, gives the 
world voluntarily his memoirs, that is to ſay 
his panegyrick, and ſometimes the work of 
his vanity becomes the monument of his 
meaneſs of heart. It muſt be owned, how 
ever, that even thoſe among us who have 
written only to illuſtrate their. own names, 
have alſo frequently contributed to the public 
utility. General itory may extract a great 
deal of aſſiſtance from theſe particular me- 
moirs. Such, among others, are thoſe of the 
cCuardinal Dr Rx Tz. Beſides, if we have our 


Rabutins and Jollys, we have alſo our ar Sullys 
| and Comnaines. 
| Moſt 
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Moſt of che Greek. and Roman hiſtories 


written by 
1 affairs, or 4 a 
but weFrenchmen, —_ — DE 
Cent de have not followed the wiſe ex- 
ample of thoſe antient hiſtorians. SALLUST 
_ ſcarcely mentions himſelf, "Car, — bis 


„ appears only by his 
ons. Amon _— 
of his life: A fare fn Eng! cid hey ores 
even write the hiſtory of their nation. A- 
mong theſe people, where thoſe who fill up 
7 igheſt characters have rarely the ambi- 
tion to publiſh their memoirs, it muſt ſeem 
extraordinary that 'a '* comedian of 'our-days 


1 — 1 Frese 
Chancellor BAcox: 
ſential parts which he ſo 22 
in his work, on account of the beneſit it may 
be of both to the phyſical and moral of 
mankind. MonTaone, M. vt Tuov, 
and DescarTEs are ophers of a diffe- 
rent kind, who EE. * one in his way 

bo . 1 


* Cibber. 
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contributed to enlighten their age, and all 


cooncur'd to aim at the general but, the 


advantage of ſociety, do equally deſerve the 
2 title of preceptors of the human 
ſpecies. Thus Bacon would have us, ac- 
cording to our different faculties, which are 
memory, imagination, and reaſon, cultivate 
the ſciences that have relation to them, and 
apply ourſelves to know the will of the 
creator; whether by ſearching into the won- 
ders of nature, or into the courſe of events 
that his providence has been pleaſed to per- 
mit; the chain of which can aſtoniſh onl 
thoſe minds; that are proud enough to thi 
a ee capable to judge of ſupreme wiſ- 
Perhaps it is difficult to cultivate with ſuc- 
cCeſs ho. hiſtory and philoſophy, It ſeems 
as if the ſtudy of things excluded that of 
facts. Tho' they are both ly ſubordi- 
nate to reaſon, the bounds of. the mind are 
- ſuch, that he who is buſied in abſtract ſci- 
ences, is ſenſible only of the combination of 
ideas which his calculations preſent. One 
would almoſt fancy that thoſe who are called 
geometricians are incapable of thinking with- 
out algebra. The great vogue that geometry 
now has in France may perhaps threaten us 
with the fame inconveniences that ſhe has 
brought into England. Calculation often 
makes genius . frigid, and gives nothing in 
the room of the fire it takes away. It has 
been a ſaying of long ſtanding, that geome- 
try 


LETTER LXXV. 


To his grace the duke of NIVERNOIS. 
Character and cenſure of the poem of Leonidas. 


4 
9 


A 


0 
beautiful 3. in that poem. 


1 Lon pon, &c. 
B the illuſtrious author of the 


Henriade, no Frenchman had ever 


* 
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raiſed himſelf to the ſublime of epic poęſy. 
| Thoſe who had dared to try that ambitious 
flight, being deſtitute. of the wings of ge⸗ 
- mus, had too much truſted in thoſe which 
they borrowed. from art. The 1671 
they took ſerved only to render their fal 
the more remarkable. 
Whateyer noiſe the poem of Leonidas 
2 made in * author has not 
been more dur countrymen. 
This work i = of thoſe, which, , owing 
their ſucceſs, to the intrigues of a party only, 
are doom d to periſh almoſt at the time they 
make their appearance. Vour curioſity is 
at preſent excited by it: but if it ſhould 
ever be tranſlated into our language, it will 
not anſwer your expectation, 

In this country, even more than in ours, 
the fate of a book often depends upon thoſe 
ho protect it. Paradiſe loſt, which is at 
preſent the honour of the Engliſh Parnaſſus, 
was not known in the author's life time. 
He had no friends but thoſe of CRomwELL, 
whoſe views were more to ſubdue. their 
country than to make arts flouriſh, It was 
mr. Appisox that drew . MiLTon out of 
the oblivion which his party had cauſed him 
to fall into in the reign of CHARLES II. 
When I came to London the author of 
Leonidas was in the higheſt reputation; but 
he owes. it more to the choice than the exe- 
cution i He cannot be too 
much applauded for having endeavoured to 
| | inſpire 
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However, the 

TERFIELD, and BATHURST, mr. PULTE- 

vey, fir WiLLiam WinDEAM, and in 

ſhort all thoſe that were called by ſome the 
iam of liberty, 


„and by others, the ene- 


who 


ves that it was 
ing of this new 
pleaſure. 
e to 
pleaſed, The fale was 
the author made 
pounds ſterling of his work. 


cry, uaded themſel 
their own fault, if the 


it would be deceivin | 
for a proof of the taſte for arts that prevails 
in England, when fd... it was only 8 
ſpirit of a party. Here are poets that 
oh to have b married before mr. 


GLOVER, 
P4 L ſhall 
* I think this muſt needs be 3 great miſtake, ; 
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1 ſhall not undertake to give you an idea 
of the fable of this poem, becauſe in truth 
there is no imagination in it. It is only a 
gazette, equally languid and circumſtantial, 
of an event that happen'd 2000 years ago, 
and which affects more in the ſimple narra- 
tive of the hiſtorian than when adorned 
with all the flowers of the poet. But to do 
the author juſtice, I muſt not conceal from 
you that there are in it ſome beautiful paf- 
ſages. Such is the following panegyric upon 
_—_ > | 


All bounteous nature! thy impartial laws 
To no ſelected race of men confine 
The ſenſe of glory, fortitude, and all 
The nobler paſſions, which inſpire the mind, 
And render life illuſtrious. Theſe thou 
| plant'ſt \ 8 
In ey'ry ſoil. But freedom, like the ſun, 
Muſt warm the gen'rous ſeeds. By her alone 
They 3 and flouriſh ; while oppreſſion 
blaſts 58 | 
The tender virtues : hence a ſpurious - 
Falſe honour, ſavage valour taint the foul, 
And wild ambition: hence rapacious pow'r 
The ravag'd earth unpeoples, and the brave, 
A feaſt 5 dogs, beſtrew th' inſanguin'd 
plain. 


L oNIDAS book IV. verfe 337, &c. 


This 
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it to riſe. In England a party, in France 
the intri of the women, may make a work 
faſhionable ; but, if it has not true merit, 
their efforts are vain. The publick ſoon 


and, 
, aſter 


a ſermon, where we ought to be auditors * ! 
At Paris, every author, who can ſecure 
friendſhip of a dozen faſhionable ladies, may 
be ſure to make a great deal of noiſe : And 
this is no difficult thing neither, becauſe thoſe 
ladies have no other way of keeping up their 
own 
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own reputation, but by labouring continually 

to eſtabliſh that of their parties. But there 

will never be an author eſteem d by the pub- 

F een ee 
W ls LT 


+ Tarts 
| Il Your mod beanie . 


LETTER IXXVI. 
10 the Marquis of LoxELTLIXI. 


Gharatler of prince CTR. RefleSions 
en the difference between a man of bufineſs 


and à man 'of ſtudy. Rarity of an aptitude 


For both, in the A mean letter 
nn . Len 


bs © tb 1 | Loxponx, ke. 4 
My Lok b, + 
HE ſentiments which my lord War- 
' DEGRAVE has inſpired you with in my 
favour, can be owing to nothing but his lor 
ſhip's goodneſs : but difficult as it is for me to 
juſtify his recommendation, I would be rea- 
dy to teſtify to you, how agreeably I am flat- 


ter d by it. I muſt not, however, yet . 
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ri 7 eyes towards | 
fo a la I will not tell you that" 
I ſhall ſtay h e us ca day thing 
to learn;, that WS Pe, be engaging: 
for r e only reſolved, not to 
leave England, till [ have derived ſome fruit 
5 which T came hither 
to 


You will f ſee at Paris, the beſt 
lified * Ke to give you a 
* you alk of me concerning this 
ntry : Ro gr S whom 
is court Hag nomina ambaſſidor 
e Fr I Bl, Ce 
wing in 
forei re mine Who have he moſt of it; 
» who have the 


dla to aſſociate 18 muſ 
is the firſt man that 19 


** 
ſome of the ſatires of H 


PREAUX 
| Thus in the oc 


France: my mic. 


2 
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mean that univerſal genius, which is 1 
proper for every thing. How much ſoever 
the world is . in favour of men of 
letters, experience has demonſtrated, that very 
few of them are capable of great affairs. The 
2 of contemplation, Which is peculiar to 
, deprives them of that activity, which 
is neceſſary in buſineſs of ſtate. Some will not 
apply to it; others are not in 2 of the ne- 
ceila application : in a word, they are more 
roper to inſtru& men, than to conduct them. 
he little care that moſt of them take of their 
OWN prom affairs, is but a too ſure indication 
how little they are turned for the affairs of go- 
vernment, _ Wen e, 


It is a kind of philoſophical indolence that 
induces the learned man to ſnut himſelf up in 
his cloſet, in order to meditate; and he who 
has ſpent a of his life in this manner, be- 
comes almoſt incapable of any other occupa- 
tion: he cannot find charms enough in new 
15 to attract his whole attention. Though 
it be at the expence of our pride, we muſt ho- 
neſtly confeſs, that our mind acts as mecha- 
Kea as any of our other faculties. When it 
has taken a certain turn, it is difficult to give 
it any other. The light a man has acquired 
illuminates him only in the particular road he 
has choſen; and when he would make a new 
* of his ſtrength, he finds himſelf con- 

ined to acknowledge he has none, * 
in the way he has been uſed to exerciſe it. We 

owe all that we are to habitude. . 


TM, 83 14 98 
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The ſoreigner, who, upon his arrival at Pa- 
ris, diſcovered his ſurprize, that Corneille was 
not admitted into the council of ſtate, teſtif 
more his eſteem for that great than his 
knowledge of the human mind. If cardinal 
Richlicu had been capable of writing the Cid, 
he had not, perhaps, render'd his miniſtry ſo 
famous: men commonly excel inone partonly, 
at the of another. The man who can 
Write the hiſtory of a conſpiracy, might not 
N woo 1 
| the practice theory are things en- 
e f b to be infer Ts. 
cerning actions, from fineſt diſcourſes. 
Cokxk ILIE, who in his Otho has ſo well 
unravelled all the ſtrata and intrigues 
courtiers, was the moſt ſimple man in the 
world in his own conduct. SAartosT, who 
with ſo much ſpirit ſtood up againſt the cor- 
ruption of his age, was himſelf fo little regu 
lar in his manners, that the cenſor was obli.- 
ed to reprove him for his bad life in full 
nate, 388 
England is the country in which men of 
learning have the moſt frequently riſen to the 
firſt places in the ſtate ; but very far have they 
been from always anſwering to what the na- 
tion expected them. Sir Ricwary 
STEELE was expell'd the Houſe of Commons, 
as a ſeditious writer . Mr, Abpiso, when 
ſecre- 


An Engliſhman, who knows what was the fate of 
factions at that time, will hardly eſteem this any reflec- 
uon upon fir Richard. ö 


teſtißed 


of 


LY 


LE 


© 


[ 


ſtice was not found innocent at the tribunal 


o 


£ 
7 


. 


— 


: 


* 
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ſecretary of ſtate, did not ſupport the reputa- 
tion he hd acquired. by bis writings. The 
glory of the great Bacon Was I, i in the 


office of high-chancellor, and the head of ju- 


where he had fo often prefided. The, Houſe 
of Peers, of Which he was the oracle, was 
forced to proſcribe him, and to throw a 


blemiſh upon the name Which is now ſo 


f\ 


lorious in the republic of letters V. Proba- 


bly the hands of this illuſtrious magiſtrate 


( 


were not corrupted ; but certainly. his con- 
duct was. not - irreproachable. If his heart 
was entirely pure, he had neither a mind vi- 
gilant enough to IE his diſgrace, nor, a 

to ſupport it. In a word, 
he appear'd to be a philoſopher only in his 
writings. His fall is a proof of the, weak- 
neſs of humanity, even in. thoſe men Who 
appear, the greateſt +. We have ſeveral let- 
ters of his extant that give pain to read them 
when they are compared with his other 
writings. That of which I ſend you a tranſ- 
lation may ſuffice to give you an idea of the 
reſt, If he inſpires with compaſſion, he does 
Sg | it 


» By the ſentence of the Houſe of Peers. he was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 40,000 l. and to be. impriſon'd 
in the Tower during, the king's pleaſure. He was alſo 


&c. | 


+ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
— 


——— 
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it at the de of His The con- 
"feffion dae EA juſtifies [2 
the proſecution of his enemies. It gives m | 
concern to ſee thoſe who in certain | 
do ſo much honour to human nature, on o- | 
ther occaſions ſubject to weakneſſes that de- | 
grade it, or to vices that diſhonour it. | 
I I have the honour to be, | 
My lord, your moſt humble, &c, 


WOT WC OT MT TTOTIIRNY.: TF.*” WTR". en m 


A Ittter of chancellby Bacon 'to king Janss 
a bb. 


I may pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 
2 T hath been, when I have brought [ 


unto you *® Gemitum rolumber from 

z now I bring it for myſelf. I fly 

* unto your” majeſty, with the wings of a 

e dove, which once within theſe ſeven days, | 

( _ © I thought would have carried me a higher | 
| „flight. When I enter into myſelf, I find 


_ © not the materials of ſuch a tempeſt as is 
come upon me. I have been (as (your 
« an, knoweth beſt)" Ne of 

| © any 1 g de- 
2 

- © modis. I have been no m—— 


| | 
(22/90 nanky of « dove. / With a gentle |} 
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« preſſor of the people, I have been no 

ughty, or intolerable, or 1 man, 

1 in my converſation or 1 have in- 

4 herited no hatred from m ky, TE but am 

1 a good patriot born. Whence ſhould this 

© be? For theſe are the things that uſe to 

s raiſe diſlikes abroad. 

« For the Houſe of Commons, I began 
my credit there, and now it muſt be the 
Ko place of the ſepulture thereof; and yet in 

** this parliament, upon the meſſage touch- 
ing religion, the old love reviv'd, and they 
fad, I was the fame man ftill, only ho- 
vr neſty was turn' d into honour. 

« For the Upper-houſe, even within theſe 
<« days, before theſe troubles, they ſeem d as 
- ' to take me into their arms, finding in me 
© ingenuity, which they took to be the 
e true ſtreight-line of nobleneſs, without 

any crookes or angles. 

And for the briberies and gifts, where- 
_« with I am charged, Wing the book of 
 * hearts ſhall be opened, I h I ſhall 
not be found to 2 the led foun- 
-< tain of a corrupt heart, in a deprayed ha- 
bit of taking l to pervert juſtice; 

* howſoever I may be frail, and partake of 

2 the abuſes of the times, * 

cc "And 


| e feat; an . ee 
. £6 have been an exceſs of that virtue which covers a 
„ multitude of faults. He ſhew'd ſo much indulgence 


Wn to kits m, who made 2 bad uſe of it, that it 
Wo occalion'd 
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te And therefore, I am refolv'd, when I 
A ** come to my aner, not to trick my — 
© nocency, (as I writ to the lords“ 
*« villations, or 8 but SY 
them the language, my ſpeak- 
eth to me, in excuſing, y hen peak 
A 1 confeſſing: praying to God to 
<« give me the grace to ſee the bottom of my 
« Fakes, * . no hardneſs of heart do 
* ſteal upon me, under ſhew of more neat- 
*« neſs of conſcience, than is cauſe. But not 
to trouble your majeſty any longer, cray- 
ing pardon for this long mourning 
« that which I thirſt after, as the hart — 2 
© the ſtreams, is, that I ma aw Low yi by "7 
© matchleſs friend ® that preſenteth 


letter, ma $ wn (w is 2 
* ab . oth, an abyſſus of 
1 — towards me. I have been ever 
« your man, and counted myſelf but an 
e uſufructuary of myſelf, the property be- 
ing yours. And now making myſelf an 
* oblation to do with me as may beſt w 
* duce to the honour of your juſtice, the 


« honour of your mercy, and the uſe of 
> our ſervice, reſt as clay in your ma- 


« 1jeſty's gracious 
e Fr. St. Alban, Cane. 


R 8 L E T- 


« g;cafion's him to loſe: his riches and bis honours, 
* which a long courſe of merit had cnabled him to ac- 


„ quire.“ 


* The marquis of Buckingham. 
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LETTER LXXVII 
To the Abbe SALLIER, 


The Abbe praiſed for his earneſt defire to be- 
come acquainted with Enghſh literature. 
Cenſure of M. MurarT. The Engliſh 
great plagiaries, particularly with regard 
0 plays. SHADWELL, DRYDEN, Cow 
GREVE, FiELÞinG, ADDIS0N, lord 
SHAF TESBURY, Oc. | 


M LonpoN, &c, 
"SIR, | 
Have directed for you to mr. SMITH of 
Boulogne the new edition of the cele- 
brated M. pt Moivre's book upon the 
doftrine of chances. Tis a preſent that he 
begs you to accept as a teſtimony of his 
friendſhip, and a tribute of his eſteem. I 
ſend you at the fame time a liſt of his other 
works, which he has preſented to me. I will 
cauſe enquiry to be made after the different 
books of geometry which you defire of me, 
and as ſoon as I can get them together, you 
ſhall receive them by the ſame way. I per- 
ceive you do not content yourſelf with the 
converſation of Homer and PrAro; Foy 
m 
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graſping all happy to have 


no bounds to one's knowled except thoſe 
which bed to the human 
underſtanding, 


Your zeal for literature, and the pains you 
take to augment continually the king's libra- 
ry, which is entruſted to your care, are g 
qually worthy of praiſe, 


laced there 


oſt 
liſh 


in medicine, 
ticks, upon commerce and „ Th 
have writ much, and with great ſaccals. 
Good ſenſe, which is the characteriſtic of the 
nation, has determined moſt of their authors 
to make that uſe of their underſtanding 
which is moſt profitable to ſociety. They 
who have written books of 
much fewer in number, and have been leſs 


point, 
[pute with you, as have 
7 fully revenged pad us 


Q 2 in 
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in other reſpects. It is not their intereſt 
alone, but reaſon itſelf, that makes them 
look on the moſt eſſential parts of the 
underſtanding, as thoſe that are moſt ho- 
nourable. | 
The ingenious author of the letters con- 
cerning the Engliſb and French * has been 
reproach'd, becauſe they fay he is more 
amuſing than inſtructive. Tho' he was 
without prejudice, his judgments are not 
without partiality: his own particular taſte 
was the ſame to him as prejudices are to 
others : he may be ſaid to have had a French 
ſpirit, but an Engliſh heart. It would not 
be difficult to convict him of an error in 
more than one point; and 1 when, 
inſtead of examining things himſelf, as he 
was very capable of doing, he truſts only to 
hearſay. An exact writer ought not to be 
poſitive upon ſuch ſuſpicious evidence. All 
men are jealous of the glory of their nation; 
and to rely upon the Engliſh for what re- 
gards the intereſt and honour of their coun - 
try, is not to make the people known, but to 
adopt their prejudices. | 

The author of thoſe letters remarks, that 
among the Engliſh writers, of whom in all 
1 he had no great knowledge, 
there are fewer plagiaries than among thoſe 
of other nations. Thefts, ſays he, they 
« affure us are leſs frequent amongſt them 
* than among other people, except in what 


* M. MuRALT. 


_ 
* 
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<« regards the theatre, which is a trifle.” 
Nothing is more oppoſite to truth than this 
fact, which he reports after what he had 
been told : for no people commit robberies 
of this kind with more aſſurance than the 
Engliſh. The author himſelf, without 
thinking of it, ſhews by this compliment 
that they are as great thieves as it is poſſible to 
be, In works of theology or law ſurely 
they would not borrow from us! 'Tis only 
in compoſitions of pure wit and imagination, 
that we are worth their plundering. As to 
what __ the abſtract ſciences, and all 


thoſe w depend upon calculation and 
iment, as : aſtronomy, &c. 
the Engliſh are ſo rich themſelves, that they 


have no need to adorn themſelves with the 
ſpoils of others. In theſe ſciences they have 
advantage over all the people of 
Beſides, the diſcoveries that are made, in 
what country ſoever it may be, are ſoon 
known; and it is difficult for any man but 
the true author to gain any honour from 
them. If our academicks have made ſome 
new diſcoveries upon the electricity of bo- 
dies, can they 06-0 Engliſh philoſophers 
of the glory of having firſt ived a vir- 
tue 'that was not before known in matter? 
The memoirs of the academies, and the 
journals of learned men, give faithful ac- 
counts of every new thing found in the ſci- 
ences, and put every author in the way of 


 vindicating publickly what belongs to him. 


1 7 Tho' 
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- Tho' the theatre is indeed only a trifle in 
the eyes of a philoſopher who is retired from 
the world, yet this trifle, as he calls it, de- 
ys 85 If 1 be true, as Abbe pu Bos 

ys, in his excellent reflections upon poetry 
and painting, That what old a pla- 
£* giary is the giving the work of another as 


% man's own work,“ there are no writers 


o 


in any country ſuch plagiaries as moſt of the 
Engliſh theatrical authors . Not to men- 
tion thoſe. who are in inferior reputation, 
Mr. ConGREvE owes part of his ſucceſs to 
5 nts Mo- 


* Shadwell, in his preface to the Impertinent Lovers, 
a comedy which he took from Moliere's Facheux, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: I confeſs my theft ingenuoufly, 
% and am aſhamed of it, tho* I have before my eyes 
the example of ſome who never yet wrote a play, of 
«© which they did not ſteal the greateſt part, and who 
(like men fo accuſtom'd to lie that they at laſt be- 
«clieve themſelves) make the cuſtom of thieving ſo ha- 
„ bitual to them, that they look upon what they ſteal 
„ as their own goods; which is ſo mean and baſe, that 
45 I cannot forbear thinking that he who thus uſes him- 
66 ſelf to ſteal the wit of others, would rob them of 
* any thing elſe if he could do it with ſecurity.” By 
this rule Shadwell himſelf, who makes fo ingenuous a 
confeſſion, was not a man to be truſted with one's 
purſe, In his other works, where he owns nothing of 
the matter, he is as great a plagiary as any of thoſe 
whom. he reproaches, Dryden himſelf, a writer who 
practiſed it greatly, is continually crying out againſt. 
plundering ! «© But ſuch is the character of the authors 
++ of our age, (ſays he in his prologue to Albumazar) 
that they make whole plays, and yet ſcarcely write 
- * word; and in this anarchy of wit, which they 
* ſteal-every-where, they call their own goods, what 
is only their booty.“ TY | 
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Mol Rr, from whom he has borrowed ſe- 
veral of his characters. After all the art he 
has cogptog's: ©; WIT them to the 
taſte of his nation, the Engliſh diſguiſe does 
E 
is pieces may be coquet f 
bande pe in another he copies the maſt 

py ſtrokes. of the Tartuffe *. Sometimes 
takes whole ſcenes, which he tranſlates ver- 
batim only; as that of M. DiMancus in 
the Feſtin de Pierre T. Yet he never, in 
any one} of his pieces, mentions either the 
French theatre, or MoLtieke. More rea- 
ſonable indeed than the common writers, 


Q4 who. 

* The Way of -the Warld. 
|, + The Double Dealer, In this play Maſk is Mo- 
liere's Tartuffe, drefs'd in the Engliſh manner, and join- 


ing to the wickedneſs of that impoſtor, all the tricks 
and of Scapin. Lady Froth is the Phila- 
minte of the Femmes Scavantes; Briſk is the Trifotin, 
and Cynthia the Henriette, The only difference in the 
Engliſh ſcenes is, that the converſation turns upon Ari- 
ſtotle, Horace, father Rapin, and madame Dacier, in- 
ſtead of the moon and the ſtars. There is alſo a ſcene 
in which madame Pliant, like the Beliſe of Moliere, 
' refuſes the homage that is not offer'd her, and is an- 
gry with Melfort for diſcovering a paſſion towards her, 
of which he does not ſay a word, The tenth ſcene of 
the third act is only a copy of the ſcene of Scandal in 
the Miſanthrope. Mr. Fielding has lately a little 

his comedy call'd Love 
which was furniſh'd 


— — * * a 


Play, where Dxzcivs the ambaſſador of 


— —— 
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who tranſlate wretchedly, or plunder ſhame- 
fully our beſt plays, and afterwards treat 
RACINE as a mere pedant, and MoLigke 
as a trifling genius. 
Lou are acquainted, fir, with mr. App1- 
so s Cato, one of thoſe tragedies that do 
moſt honour to the Engliſh ſtage: I aſk you 
honeſtly if the moſt ſtriking ſcene of that 
far reaſons with Cato, is not a copy of 
that beautiful ſcene of CoRNEILLE, in which 
Sertorius, being in the ſame circumſtances 
as the Engliſh Cato, receives Pompey, the 
ambaſſador from Sylla, almoſt in the ſame 
manner. 
Rome is no more in Rome, but all her ſtate 
Is where I am ----- — 


This verſe * contains in ſubſtance all the ſpi- 
rit that has been transfus'd out of the French 


ſcene into the Engliſh. It ſhould ſeem that 
mr, App1s0N ought to have mentioned the 
author whom he has ſo happily imitated, and 
to whom he owes the grandure and dignity 


with which he makes all his characters ex- 


preſs themſelves : for it muſt be allow'd that 
this tragedy is leſs the production of his ge- 
nius, than the effect of his taſte, and the 


fruit of his reflections. He had not ſo well 


ſucceeded but * melting together, if I may 


uſe that expreſſion, ſeveral pieces of Cox- 


NEILLE, 


It is in French but a ſingle verſe. | 
| Rome weſt plus dans Rome, elle oft toute ou je ſuis, 
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NEI N e 
u genius, 
thay owe any thing to us. And 
ſizeable volume might be made 


yet 


of 
tles 'only of thoſe works which they 
tranſlated or imitated from French au 


the 


5 iT 


republick of letters, and who upon 
jets is acknowledged to be a man ſo wor- 
thy of credit, told me one day that the carl 
SHAFTESBURY having read to him one 
of his pieces, he blamed his | lordſhip for 
not having owned the obligations he had to 
the French authors on certain accounts, nor 
rendered them all the juſtice due to them on 
others. The earl promiſed to ir this 
fark in a preface; rehich in M6 
cmnilh far adverts peared * 
a in 
without any preface. M. Cos rn — 
the reaſon, and the earl told him that he 
did not dare to publiſh it, for fear of ſetting his 
whole nation againſt him, As great a phi- 
loſopher as this Engliſhman was, he did not 
appear enough ſo on this occaſion. 
There are in truth among them ſome mo- 
dern tragedies, in which the authors are not 
at all indebted to us: and they have conſe- 
quently too much the air of originals not to 
be eaſily known. Such is that wherein the 
heroine, after having been the 3 
| g 


bread from door to door without relief, 
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puniſhment reduced to 


her 
and 
dies at laſt, after having been three days 
without eating, in the arms of her COR 
who comes on 3 to pardon her 
lity *. Such are in which a robber 
the hero, and the cataſtr 833 
gibbet T: or thoſe in which the 
do nothing but ſing, drink, and dance for 
the four firſt acts; but in-the "6Rk- are all 
murder'd by the author to finiſh his iece J. 
I confeſs, and the intereſt and —— of 
my country will not ſuffer me to diſguiſe the 
wi that ſome of our authors have prac - 
tiſed the ſame kind of theft, which I take 
the oy <0: -cenfure in thoſe of another 
nation. We have writers who have tranſ- 
anted into their pla ha ſcenes 
— the Engliſh Races: — 4 — with- 
out me the authors have bor- 
row'd from. Fo all a thought 
they had a right to make repriſals; but how- 
ever that be, the practice is neither antient 
nor common upon our ſtage. Thoſe who 
have had the honour to fall into it have often 
been happy ' imitators, but never negligent 
ungrateful plagiaries. 


king, is in 


| = 


; eye Fane Shore. In one of their plays 
Caius Marius 1s repreſented as perſecuted by hunger 
and thirſt -as much as by Sylla. 
+ The London Merchant. 
t See a tragedy of mr. Porter's call'd The Villain. 
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I add to this letter a ſhort piece, Which 
comes in exactly to our purpoſe. It fell into 
my hands by chance, Artifice was made 
ole "of tout i Sep of it from the manu- 
| ſcript of an author who is here in reputa- 
tion as a theatrical and whoſe name 
diſcretion does not permit me to mention. 

I have the honour to be, © . 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


| l f #5 $4 


Tux SuePLEMENT or Grntvus: or, the 
art of ng dramatic poems, as it has 
been practiſed by many celebrated authors of 
the Enghſh theatre -. | 


His method has one conſiderable ad- 
vantage over all others; which is, that 
it enables an author to — in 
comedy and tragedy: it ſupplies the place 
of talents in thoſe who would write in ei- 
ther kind, and gives e to 2 who 
have it not, either in reſpect to imagi- 

nation, or the diſpoſition of the fable. 


If, 
* As this work was in manuſcript then the Abb# tran- 
ated it, we ſuppoſe it remains Jo at preſent fer we have 
not been able to hear of any thing like it in print ; and were 
therefore obliged to tranſlate it back from the French. It is 
an irony upon the Engliſh poets, who have flelen from the 
French, and at the ſame time abuſed the authors they fol- 
from, or endequour'd to conceal the theft. 
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If, for example, it comes in your head 
that you will write a tragedy, it is needleſs 
to puzzle your brains in ſearch of ſome new 
ſubject, or in ranging it according to the 
rules of ARISTOTLE. Rules are nothing at 
all to you: they were made only for the 
dull; and can ſerve no purpoſe but to damp 
the genius 'of thoſe who ſubmit to them. 
Take only one of CokNEILTE's or RA- 
CINE'S tragedies, which you may like beſt, 
and change the title and the names of the 
perſons : call Bajazet the Sultana ; Iphigenia, 
the Victim; or make a Conſtantine of Mi- 
thridates (a). You may preſerve the play as 
a foundation whereon to build your edifice. 
The French furniſh the materials, but we 

1 cc are 


(a) In the Engliſh tragedy which bears this title, the 
| ſcene wherein Conſtantine ſurpriſes Fauſta's ſecret is only 
_ a tranſlation of the ſcene wherein Mithridates deceives 
Monimia. | | | 

Mr. Cibber has brought the Cid upon the Engliſh 
ſtage under the name of the Heroic Daughter. He con- 
fefles that his piece is only an imitation of Corncille's ; 
but tho' he had to guide him the critique of the French 
academy, which he quotes in his preface, moſt of the 
alterations he has made ſerve only to make the ſcenes 
more languid. The Engliſh poet applauds himſelf much 
for having raiſed Ximene's father, that ſhe might marry 
Rodriguez without hurting her honour, and did not 
conſider that by - that means he took away all that was 
intereſting in the ſubject. Thus a common painter, 
who attempts to touch over the work of a great maſter, 
ſubſtitutes in the room of ſome light faults, which a 
, maſter himſelf deſpiſes, much greater that did not per- 

ceive, and in fact ſpoils one of Raphael's deſigns while 

he believes he corrects it. 
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« are the architects, r 
„to make the proper uſe of them. Like 


<© their language, their genius is frivolous 
<« and trifling, in in compariton of the Bugs 


b).” | 
vo may let the firſt act in flicks. 


fame as you found it in your original, with» 
out adding any thing of your 
but as the French are content to be natural 
in their narratives, and are too. fimple for us, 
ſhould take care to work up your re- 
ns, and ſwell them as much as 
— For this you muſt 
SHAKESPEAR the quantity of * bold and ally 
epithets that you may have occaſion for 

employ two in every line, which is the 
The French verſes 


on 


ing we are at uh 
3 to the — * and can 
conquer them with our pens, —— 
* ceſtors conquer d them with their fwords 


cc (e). 


You 


(3) Theſe are the expreſſions of ſome Engliſh drama- 
tical author, but I cannot remember where I read them. 
n this Method has not taken care 
to ſupport by quotations all the extraordinary things he 
advances. Perhaps it was becauſe he thought them too 
notorious, I will endeavour to ſupply this by ſome notes, 
that I have myſelf made in reading the Engliſh plays, 


(c) Dryden's Eſiy of — poeſie. 


— ee EEE — — 
—_—_— Py ———— Re —— aL 


in caſe you. think proper to let her f 
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© You ſhould give to every king that you 
introduce into your play two or three do- 
zen of guards, to raiſe the grandure and dig- 
nity of their characters, which, without 
this invention, do not ſufficiently ſtrike even 
in the plays of CoxxzILIE himſelf, He 


ſays in the examination of his Cid, that he 


did not dare to bring in don Diego in the 
third act attended by his friends, for fear the 
players ſhould make uſe of the candle- ſnuffers 


on that occaſion, who would not know how 
to look their parts: but our candle-ſnuffers 


are more conſiderable than thoſe of our 
neighbours, and are as much uſed to repre- 
ſent princes or miniſters in a council, as to 


perform their parts in a mob or a popular 


commotion. Nothing better ſhews the 
meanneſs of the French ſtage than to ſee ſo 
great an author commit ſuch an abſurdity, in 
order to accommodate his piece to the the- 
atre (4). Some modern authors of that 
nation have wiſely perceived the error of the 
maſters of their predeceſſors, and begin here- 
in to follow our example, giving more gran- 
dure to their characters, and more elevation 
to their pieces. To an heir of a throne you 
ſhould give twelve guards, and to a common 
prince at leaſt fix. For a queen, or a prin- 
ceſs of the blood, four attendants will ſuf- 
fice; one to anſwer her, or only ſimply 'to 
hear her, and the other three to ——_— her 

into a 


fit 


(d) Preface to the Heroic Daughter, 
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fit in one of your ſcenes. To every 
queen D princeſs you muſt give a little 
page, who is not to leave her throughout the 
play, being as eſſential to the dignity of cheſe 
characters, as to the actreſſes who 
them. This little mute muſt be ve- 
ry active: he is a kind of ſhadow to the 
heroine of the ſtage, following her motions,” 
and, what is more, taking care to put her 
train in order at every ſtep ſhe makes, Our 
women beſtir themſelves mightily in a 


move haſtily 
the enormous length 
throw them down but for this precaution : 
and an accident of that kind would infalli- 
bly interrupt the buſineſs. | 

As it is advanta to prepare carly the 
minds of the for the ſubje& of 
their emotion, if you diſtruſt your firſt act. 
cloſe it with a concert of muſick, which 
will ſupply the want of pathetic in the ex- 
* ou 


(e) Mr. Congreve's Mourning Bride begins with 
concerto. The fifth act of the Fair Penitent ſets out 
with muſick and frightful ditties. The incantations of 
the prieſts of Thor and Woden, who are preparing for 
theit horrible ſacrifices, open the fourth act of the Royal 
Gonvert. In the firſt act of Theodoſtus there is a chi- 
ſtening : in the third, Athenais is going to receive the 
ſacrament of confirmation, after which a paſtoral is 
ſung : in the fourth, two little Cupids ſing while Theo- 
doſius is aſleep: in the fifth Athenais, who has poiſan'd 


e 
> 96 ES 
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Lou ma n 
change of ene, which ſhall preſent the 
ſpectator with ſome theatrical ration: 
for example, the grot of a ician em- 
ploy d in conjuring of demons, (J) or the 
inſide of a temple, where all the people are 
attending to the ceremonies of their prieſts 
(s). For the firſt you ſhould conſult our 
own SHAKESPEAR, the greateſt man in the 
world for conjuration 4 magick; for the 
ſecond, you may have recourſe to Qu1- 
NAULT's operas. You may moreover 

to your plece two or three perſons of your 
own. invention, to double the intrigue, and 
more embaraſs the principal ation, which is 
often faulty in the French authors thro” its 
too much ſimplicity. In this reſpe& you 
muſt imitate the Spaniſh taſte, and, if you 
underſtand their language, CAL DERoNY will 
afford you great aſſiſtance. Do not torment 
your mind to make them talk and act con- 
iſtently thro' the whole play: when the 
character of a hero is undecided, he 3 
the ſpectators in the greater perplexity: if he 
is . and . den x exrir AY if in 
one ſcene he is different from what he had 
1 of 


herſelf, will have ſinging ſtill while the poiſon operates. 
This y is all taken from the romance of Phara- 
mond. There are ſongs in a great many other Engliſh 
tragedies, too numerous to quote. See the Ambitious Step- 


— 


mother, Tyrannic Love, The Fatal Marriage, &c. 


') Montezuma, lately tranſlated into French. 
2 Cleomenes, act iii. 
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ſource (c), © and; from too much fear of 
making us laugh, often put us to lleep.” 
Upon the Engliſh theatre it is neceſlary to 
be more bold. . You muſt put the huſkin up- 
on one foot, and the ſock upon che other. 
A ſcene of drollery, as often as poſſible, 
ſnould ſuccecd  ope.. that is | pathetic (/), 
We, who are a more ſullen people, come 
to be diverted at or plays; hut the French, 
60 who are of an airy aud ee, come 
“ thither to make themſelves, more ſerious. 
“It is to the honour of our nation that we 
* have invented, augmented, and perfected 
« this more agreeable dunner of writing for 
* the ſtage, than any other known nation 
« antjent or modern, and this is in our tra- 
„ gi-comedy (n). It is the invariable prac- 
ice of -SHAKBSPEAR, and his rival Bgw 
OHNSON (u), Who have been ſucceſsfully 
followed therein by our greateſt tragic poets, 
a5 Orwav, SOUTHERN, and others (9). 
1s; imitation of theſe, you muſt take care 
| to 


© (#) Dryden. | 

(1) See the . the aten in the . 
brated Ben Johnſon's Sejanus. 
(u) Pryden's effay of dramatic poeſie: ö 

(n) Sh Shakeſpear' 's Julius Czfar, Hamlet, be. "Bra 
Jonſon s Sejanus, Cataline, Kc. 
(e) Otway Venice preferv'd, one of the moſt tragic 
pieces on the Englith ſtage, is in every ſcene interrupted 
by a comic inſtance of the moſt baſe and trivial kind. 
' Southern's Oroonoko and Fatal Marriage have the ſame 
fault; which indeed is common to many Engliſh pla 
-in which there are otherwiſe ** * 
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to change from verſe to proſe whenever you 


and in order to pleaſe with us, you muſt fre- 
JPY fink into thoſe mean ſcenes wherem 

e mob may know themſelves. . 
With regard to the language ſuitable to 
each profeſſion, and the humour proper for 

a porter, or any other 'confiderable man a- 
mong the populace, you muſt again conſult 
the great maſters and founders of our theg- 
tre (p); for of this the French have no no- 
tion. Theſe burleſque ſcenes, intermix'd 
« with tragedy, have the fame effect on us 
<< as mos between the acts; they relieve 
* us after we have been in great emotion 

g) We are 3 to write them in 
prole, in order to the different perſons 


1 according n 
ir condition (7); and the play cannot but 
receive advantage from it, berauſe it is the 
more varied. 

Tho' we have baniſh'd chime from our 
ſtage, we admit it ſtill to adorn the fineſt 
parts of a ſcene; and, notwithſtanding the 

R 2 repug- 


(p) The modern authors have in this reſpect only e- 


* 
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repugnance we have for rules of all 
kinds, it is an eſtabliſhed rule with us in 
dramatic poeſy to rhime the laſt verſes of 
every act. Thus, by ſome means or other, 
you muſt bring in ſome florid compariſon, 
taken from the moſt debate! objects of 
nature, or ſome pompous deſcription of a 
ace or 2 3 „ tical and 
| verſes (5), to give the more agreea- 
ble — to the 8 5 Mr. Rowr, who 
knew ſo well what would have an effect up- 
on our ſtage, in this manner puts an end to 
one of the moſt moving ſcenes of tenderneſs (u). 


Oh Selima! thou haſt reſtor d my quiet: 

The noble ardor of the war, with love 

Returning, brightly burns within my breaſt, 

And bids me be ſecure of all hercafter. 

So chears ſome pious faint a dying ſinner, 

Who trembled at the thought of pains to 
come, 

With Heaven's forgiveneſs, and the hopes of 

mercy: | | | 


(s) See the verſes that end the third 
Penitent, the third act of Ulyſſes, 
Venice preſerv'd, &c. 

(:) Mr. Addiſon gives this advice in the 
No. 39, and has followed it in his Cato: 
who tranſlated Racine's Andromache, has added at the 
end of the ſecond and fourth acts, and in ſome other 

places, different compariions cf the ſame kind that mr. 
Addiſon requires, dreſſed in as high-ſounding verſe as 
the Engliſh theatre allows of. . 
(«) Selina's exit in the firſt act of Tamerlane. 


the 
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At length the tumult of his ſoul 'd, 


are to follow in 
che French ther, where the | 
as coldly as come u 
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ſcene from Rome to Conſtantinople, or from 


London to Carolina, Never abridge your- 
ſelf of the time neceſſary for unravelling 


your intrigue, If a week is not ſufficient, 
e a fortnight, a month, or à year. 


Tho' ſuch licences are faults, commit them 
% boldly, becaufe they ſuit the Engliſh ge- 


<©nius (x).” Your comedies and tragedies are 
treats that you give the people : if the provi- 
ſions that you ſet before them are to the taſte 
of. your gueſts, what have you to do with 
the rules of cookery? © I had rather, ſays 
© MARTIAL, that my ragouts ſhould pleafe 
the gueſts than the cooks.” © 
It would not be amils to cloſe this act with 
a night ſcene. Prodigies in the heavens will 
then produce the greater effect, and the 
ghoſts will inſpire the more terror at their 
Feu In order the better to keep up 
he ſemblance of probability, you t let 


_ Cafar 7.4 wr in his night-cap, and Oedipus 


in his (5) ſhirt. If you have ſo terrible a 


ſubject to handle as that of the vengeance for 
Laius's murder, do not imitate the French, 


and rob the ſpectators of all the pathetick of 
the piece, by not expoſing to their eyes the 
mocking picture of the peſtilence. The 


verſes can give but a faint idea of it: you 
muſt enhance the horror by crouding the 
ſtage with dead bodies, by bringing on fi- 
gures almoſt inanimated, who ſcarce can 


(x) Dedication to Love Triumphant. . 
(y) See the tragedies with thoſe titles. 


ive the judges of the 
leaſare of 
are 


2 
f 


fil, 
i 


F 


5 


Hi 


and a raiſe 
a laugh by bringing out his laſt ſigh (5), It is 

Nah of boot that inſpires terror in tra- 
gedy, and, whatever Horace can ſay, no 
thing ought to be done out of the fight that 


may increaſe per The French, in- 
| | $ 571. n 


FE 


f. 


ſtead 


| 15”; 2 — 
(2) See the Engliſh Oedipus. „ 
(e) Ta the tragedy of Richard If, that King is 
nated upon the ſtage in the ſame manner as is related 
the hiſtory, In the duke of Guiſe, the hero is ftabb'd 
in view of the ſpectators. In Othello, you fee the mar 
ſtifle his wife in her bed, &c. In Tamerlane, one of 
the moſt regular modern plays, Bajazet cauſes Morieſes 
to be ſtrangled upon the ſtage, &c. | ; 
(5) Imitations of this fort are commonly ridiculous in 
the poet, and always much more ſo in the actor. 
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ſtead of high-wrou 2 give us lan- 
guiting clgis f they reproach it as a 
t 1n us to expoſe to the view of the ſpec- 
tators actions are too 4 this fault 
is one of thoſe which they have not the 
* ſpirit to commit (c).“ Beſides, it is ſuffi- 
| on. * this cuſtom is eſtabliſhed upon our 
; that is reaſon enough for conform- 
ing © ir You ought to maintain to your- 
all the rights and privi that were 
acquired by thoſe who pr you. Ob- 
ſerve how one of the zealous defenders of 
our ſtage expreſſes himſelf. ** I look upon the 
* licences at preſent as the great charter of 
dramatic poeſy, and I am too good an 
Engliſhman to loſe what my anceftors 
C have won for me (d). 

It is in this act that, if you have two rival 
ups you muſt endeavour to paint -n 
e rage which women give themſelves u 
in the violence of love, and the fury of os 
The delicacy of the French authors _ 

Here be ridiculous : they believe that a queen 

tho! jealous and provok'd, ſhould 2 
dignity, even in the exceſs of ſſion. 
Upon their theatre, Roxana enrag 4 ſays 
ſcarce two words to the ſlave that carries off 
her lover; ſhe dares not give herſelf up to 
tranſports of fury, even in the moment when 
oy ſhould be no reſerve, for fear _ 
Fe 4 
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run the hazard of | 
under pretence of enobling them, and take 


with chem, aſter the En 


of ill language, ſwells ſo high that it coſts the 
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The ſame muſt it he with your heroes: do not 
degrading their characters 


from your paſſion all its force with a view of 


making your decent. Art only diſ- 
guiſes nature, of adorning it. When 


teolding comes in your way, conſider the e- 


1 the heroes in the Iliad. Achilles, 
w 


en entag d, talks like 4 chairman. Mr. 
Row, who profited by the readin 


ER, has pj ſcenes 1 be rage 
MER, giver us two in the 


of Ulyſfes, that are miaſter-pieces in 
Taz be the firſt, Ulyſſes, who is not yet 
known, courageouſly retorts the ſcorn and 
bratalicy of the princes who are ſuitors to 
his wife, and is ready to come to fiſticufft 
gli manner (5). 
between Telema- 
chus and the king of Samos, by a gradation 


latter 
that between queen Margaret and the dutches of Glou- 


Ceſter. 


In the ſecond act of the Ambitious Stepmother there 
is a ſcene of the ſame kind between Memnon, Artaxer- 
xes, and Artemiſia. A Fay 7 
I chall here ſet down another ſtroke of Shakeſpear's 


Fidelity to Nature, taken from the laſt act of King 


Henry V, where that monarch makes declaration of his 
love to the princeſs Catharine of France, whom be is 


to marry, in theſe words: Shall not thou and I, be- 


*< tween St. Dennis and St. George, compound a boy 
half French, half Engliſh, that fhall go to Conſtan- 
<< tinople, and take the Turk by the beard ?- Shall we 
not? What ſayeſt thou, my fair Flower-de-luce'? ”* 


„ AR I. 
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latter his life (i). | Your choice of that which 
ought to be imitated in nature was unknown. 
to the antient poets, 2 unknown 
to ours: it is indeed only a frivolous diſtinc- 
tion, imagin'd by tame authors, who, for 
they call the- 
of manner 


want of invention, ſtudy what 
atrical 


In this m 
« does the exce 
«© ſiſt: their 

* breathing ; 
to a word of ſenſe: 


to comp s infidelity, let 
her not amuſe herſelf with- regretting the ten- 
derneſs of her own paſſion, and mincing the 
plain matter of fact, which is the cuſtom of 
aer bag ac? hey Dai” Th Job 
man es Let 
3 — inceſs n the 
robbery committed on her, and 'the 
comfortleſs nights the is obliged to paſs; tet 
her reproach petjur d huſband with his 
icy age and impotence. In this you will 
have the great mr. Dzypey, or rather m_ 
elt, 


(:) Ad iv. . n 
(4) Dryden's preface to A for Love. 


Ihe antient authors of the French theatre 
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itſelf, for your model (/). Thus when he has 
made Aureng-zebe a mother-in-law out of 
RAcixz's Phedra, he artfully corrects the 
faults of his original, Nourmahal, far from 
having that ridiculous horror of inceſt which 
diſtinguiſhes the French Phædra, far from 
being troubled with the leaſt remorſe, ex - 
pos naturally whatſoever ſhe thinks or de- 

res (m), Our neighbours, who are ſo ſcru- 
pulous and ſo cold, might judge her diſcourſe 
to be often indecent and impydent, when all 
the while it is no more than natural, and, as 
ſuch, preferable to the romantic ſentiments 
which they give to all their characters. In 
é yain do we look for the Hippolitus of Eu- 
** ripides in that of Racine: inſtead of the 
« rough young hero, a mortal enemy of 
« of love, we find only monſieur Hipro- 
'* LITE ();“ as thi equally marvel- 
lous in oy: plays: judicious in his criti- 
ciſms, well obſerves, - N 


were not ſo delicate, nor ſo affected. Gar- 
2 Phædra ſeems to be written for — pw 
here is ſomething very moving in 

ſcene of the zd act: but the character of 
Phædra is far from being every where ſa 


ſtrong and well fu as that of Nour- 
The advice to accuſe Hippolitus 
comes 


* 


. (7) Aureng zebe, act ii. 
() At iii. 

(n) Mr. Dx Y DE = this effect in his preface 
to All for Love. The Abbé by miſtake quotes the pre- 
face of Aurengzebe, which has none. 
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7 1999 is the narrowneſs of their ge⸗ 
nius 2 
n chars hc 
U eat 0 ons, given us in 

33 Ste — a ſcene of this kind, 
which, from the truth and juſtice where with 
he paints the 1 paſſion of an old 
man, is à maſter- piece. Mirza is talking 
Ameſtris in the moſt amorous manner; 
ut impatient af loſing his time in words 
only, he attempts, notwithſtandin [4 weak- 
nels. of his age, ta make himſel happy by 
force. He wearies himſelf in fruitleſs 
making her defence, = 
the dagger from him, with which ſhe gives 
him a mortal wound. Here is nature for 
you! Mirza 3 and acts like a paſſionate 
old e Ameſtris like a virtuous wo- 
man. princeſs indeed, . has de- 
ſended rg 1 ſo much courage, is 
puniſhed for it. Orchanes comes 
to the old man, who, 
hyp 1 has at leaſt the con- 
ſolation to be revenged, and to ſtab her like- 
wile before 7 uy his laſt breath (p). This 
is one of thoſe ſcenes, of which we have 
many upon our ſtage, wherein, nature is re- 
preſented in all her truth. If vice 28 . 


ful: 


(e) Cibber's 3 to his Heroic Daughter. 
(p) The Ambitious Stepmother, act v. 
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| 7 ö n che 
tales of the fairies, Thus the ingeniqus au- 
thar of Tyrannie Love cauſes a mag 
evocate the demons Nakir and the well. be- 
loved Damilkar, whom he orders to delight 
St. Catharine in a dream, Damilkar in ſongs 
invites her to love, while dance raund 
about her: Amariel, her ian angel, de- 
ſcends at the ſound. of ſoft muſck, with a 
flaming {word in his hand: the demons fly, 
and Amarie a aca yo > 


* n ae 
lle a in praiſe is ſung to put her aſleep. 
| bn den 2 Ne eee to 
be ſang, in order to combore him for the death of Oc- 
tavia bis ſiſter. | 

In All for Love, Anthony, who has loſt the empire of 
the world, calls for muſick to alleviate his melancholy, 


(r) In the Indian Emperor, or Montezuma, the Spa- 
niards dance Sarabands with Caſtanets 


* 
. ”" * 


to ſubject us under ARISTOTLE's poeticks : 
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to come again, and interrupt the ſaint's re- 
poſe. You may thus end your third act 
with ſome religious ceremonies, in which the 


prieſts ſing and dance, and all the actors 


make up the chorus. By blending in this 


manner muſick with declamation, trage- 
dy with opera, ſacred with prophane, angels 


with dæmons, you may give your play a va- 
riety; and a degree of perfection to which the 


French cannot attain, "* 
The fourth act, in all probability, will for 
want of buſineſs be deſtitute of fire in the ori- 
ginal you have choſen, In order to animate 
t, endeavour to bring on two battles, which 
you may model after the memorable battle 
of Azincourt by SHAKESPEAR (+5), who is 
indeed the pattern for all the battles of the 
Engliſh ſtage. Spiritleſs criticks ſtrive in vain 


* The Engliſh genius claims li in every 


thing, and is above the rules of the anti- 


* ents, which are too confined for our thea- 
* tre, Tho' their models are regular, as one 


„of our authors very well expreſſes it, they 


are too ſmall and fimple for Engliſh trage- 
dy, which requires to be built in a more 


«. grand proportion (7). . 
ext, to inſpire your ſpectators with the 
more terror, you muſt darken your ſtage,” re- 
preſent ſome prodigies in the air, the heavens 
| an 


4 s) See his He * 
7 Dryden. E. 
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in blood, two ſuns, aerial ſpirits fighting to- 
gether, and the like (u). Theſe decorations 
you inuſt accompany with thunder and light- | 


ning, which add to the affri 

oe have a-wonderful upon our 
riſe 
T 


c Then you muſt make a f. 

out of the ground, in a irt. ö 
ſlain in the 8 battles will furniſh you 
with half a dozen inferior which you 
may | exhibit by way of attendants only. on 
the principal ſprite (x). For the politeneſs 
with which ſpirits expect to be treated, when 
you have occaſion to make them explain the 
reaſons of their appearance, the author 
to conſult is SHAKESPEAR : no man knew 
better than he how to give ſpecch to an appa· 


rition, PALS kid TE | I IC 
+ To put an end to this act, you muſt-bring 
— in victorious, with cannon firing, 
drums beating, and trumpets ſounding. This 
military muſick, and the fight of an army, 
which you muſt cauſe to paſs in review over 


the r. will agreeably relieve the weary 
Vol. J. 8 5 ſpecta- 
(.) Sopboniſha, d n. a . 
(=) Ia the th act of Macbeth the ſhades of eight ſe- 
veral kings paſs in review acroſs the 


ſtage, lac 

la the Engliſh Oedipus the ghoſt [oo appears ac- 
han 3. wt with three others, and comes ſeveral times up- 
On ge. | | | ; 47 
The ſpirit of Sylla opens Ben Johnſon's tragedy of Car. 
taline, in a ſoliloquy of a hundred lines long. See alſoMog- 
tezuma, the conqueſt of Granada, &c. 
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= who has been i — 12 emotion 
preceeding ſcenes ( 
our piece — upon ſome other hinge, 
ad e "be a princeſs deſperately in love, 
who has loſt in battle the ſole object of her 
affections, it is natural that the exceſs of her 
grief ſhould diforder her reaſon; and in that 
caſe you 'muſt bring her in mags va — 
ſtage, dreſſed like a h 
. Yon muſt make der Gate 
as much as you think proper, which! 
ſerve for an interlude to your fourth act. This 
happy invention we owe to -S1'a KESPEAR 
(=), and our beſt authors have imitated him 
therein with ſuceſs (). By ſuch means the 
fecundity of the Engliſh genius has imagined a 
thouſand reſources to renew the pleaſure of 
the ſpectator upon our ſtage, reſourees'thatare 
utterly unknown or fo jd to the cold and 
more exact 33 If * 5 — 
ſo ulouſly ſtuck to "hiſtory, but ha- 
A ei the 1i 85 ſome of our 
B Camilla, after the death of her 5 
Curi- 


00 This is the cuſtom of the Engliſh ſtage. See Ta- 
merlane, Oroonoko, &c. 

(z) The death of Polonius, the father of Ophelia, makes 
her run mad. She comes upon the ſtage and ſings and 
dehaves j in a manner to make one laugh. Hamlet, act iv. 

b Otway and Southern, two of 'the greateſt Engliſh 
tragic" poets. In the fifth act of Venice preſerv d, after 
the ſcene of the ſcaffold, we are informed, to the tune 
of ſoft muſiek, that Belvidera, the wife of Jaffeir, is 
become mad. There is a ſoene ſomething like it 1 
fifth act of the Innocent Adultery. © 
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parricide, and obli 
and 


ing than to ſee a 
whoſe misfortunes 


that ſtrong and pa- 
If the nature of your 
you may alſo remove the laſt 


into a priſon, 
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to give warning of his coming (c). If yon 
2 it rather, Nu let one of cha- 
racters make a compact with devil. 
 SHAKESPEAR Will initiate you into the m 
ſtery of the infernal ceremonies, and 
whole art of conjuration (d): it was from 
him that the authors of Oedipus learned to 
make the devil appear with ſo much dig ric 
This contractor having perform 'd his 

the courſe of the play, either to hen 
your ſpectators, or give them notice enigmati- 
Lally that you have almoſt done, let the term 
agreed on expire in your fifth act: after which 
the devil, dif: uiled like a gentleman, muft 
come upon the ſtage, to — poſſeſſion of 
his on (e). This may inſpire the people 
with a falutary fear of damnation. 

The bound of a bell is another uſefull aſ- 
ſiſtance in our tragedy (. You are to judge 
yourſelf whether you will introduce it in your 
play, and in what Ae it wall have the 
ſtrongeſt effect. 

You muſt preſerve, as nth” as you can, 
all the pathetic diction you find in your ori- 
-ginal ; but be ſure to add a great more 
againſt kings, in which the French are al- 
ways too ſparing. You muſt alſo introduce a 
Lomas againſt miniſters, a fine Food iy the 
k "oh 


| — ci, 1 
04%) Henry VI. ad part, act i. ſcene 8. 
=! 7 Guiſe. 
(f) See' Vimice preſerv'd, Oreonoto, and ſeyeral other 


Vn 
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ſo to diſcover to us the moral tendency 
that tragedy, which, without ſuch 
tion, might have eſcap'd the 
of thoſe who ſaw it repreſented. 

It muſt be confeſs d that a ſcaffold is what 


(g) See the tragedies of Jane Shore, the Fair Penitent, 


the Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, the Innocent Adultery, 
Venice preſerv/d, ſir Walter Raleigh, Oroenets, the Lan 
den Merchant, & c. | 

(b) Mr. Philips, in the Diffr:ſi'd Mather. 
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Bring in 


augment the horror of the ſcene: 
axes, daggers, and all the a of execu- 
tions. It the dignity of the perſon requires 
it, take care to —— hung with 
black velvet (i). But all ſubjects are not fo 
happy as to admit of this theatrical decora- 
tion (4) which ſuits only thoſe in which 
there is ſome plot, treaſon, or , where- 
in the plays we borrow from the French are 
very defective. For want of it, if you think 
pw! you may end your piece with a buri- 
r the te funeral powp 0. 


6 Vide the tragedies of Jane Gray and he Ref 


ert. 
(4) The laft ſcene of Venice e is aged a 7 
fold, and ſo is the laſt ſcene of 
boyna, in the Fatal Marriage, 400 in in 4 —— 
perſons are publickly put to the torture. In che latter of 
theſe pieces, amid "= torments that are inflicted upon 
that American prince, he diſputes with a Spaniſh prieſt 
concerning religion. In our tragedy, nothing is fo 
„ common as Wheels, racks, and gibbets properly a- 
„ dorn'd ; executions decently d ; headleſs bo- 
« dies, and bodileſs heads, expoſed to view z bat 
10 ſought; murders committed; and the dead carried 
« in great numbers.—Such is our politeneſs ?** 
; Lord Shafteſbury vol. iti. p. 256. 
< ) Aureng-zebe, a tragedy of mr. Dryden, ends with 
a funeral pomp of an Indian princeſs, who goes to burn 
herſelf with the dead body of her huſband, The firſt 
part of Henry VI begins with the funeral proceſſion of 
the late king. "The 2d part 2 with a wedding. Hen- 
ry VIII, another of Shakeſpear ends with the 
chriſtening of queen Elizabet'. N princeſs, under 
Whoſe reign this poet liv'd, and who very F ok admired 


his works, was probably ent at the en * 
this very play. 8 
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(a) 
LMI 

ſe, where he 
celebrates himſelf in the character of e, and laſhes 


chat gives name to the play 
oe 


_ 
9 
9 
14 


+7 % 
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| cant poet (p), you may make as much advan- 
| ot: — 5 of an {mall 80 as the French do of 
| e prologues to their 0 ), by hand- 
ſomely bedaubing the e g on 
| | the contrary, you are a male-content, declaim 
heannily aqui the miniſter, in order to force 
Wl | him to give you a penſion. If the nation is at 
Wl | peace, you muſt cry out for war; if at war, 
you muſt be as loud in your demands for 
'' peace; and as to our renne you muſt 
1 peak well or ill of them, according as they 
are for or againſt us (7). And the better ſtill 
to ſecure the ſucceſs of your play, get the fa- 
vourite actreſs of 3 dreſs'd - man's 
cloaths, to ſpeak the epilogue, which 
muſt ſeaſon, from heb 4. to end, with 
ſuch ſort of pleaſantries as wil oblige the la- 
dies to hold up their fans( ). 


() See Dryden, Farquhar, Rowe, Cibber; the pro- 
4 to the Beaux Stratagem, the Twin Rivals, the 
Careleſs Husband, &c; and the epilogues to the Kind 
 Impoſior, the Recruiting Officer, && 
(4) Nobody knew better than the late king William 
how to find his accaunt in this cuſtom of the Engliſh 
- ſage. The authors he kept in pay inſpired the people 
with the ſame hatred, which that prince had towards 
Lewis XIV. Rowe, the author of Tamerlane, was he 
who ſerved him the beſt in this reſpect. 1 
lt] See the prologue and epilogue to ee a play 
written in the reign of king Charles II, againſt the Dutch. 
Amboyna is one of the Molucca iſlands, and that which 
.. abounds the moſt in cloves, _ | eb | 
b) See Wycherly, in the epilogue to his Country Wife, 
„Our modern epilogues are ftuff'd with indecencies, 
and obſcenities,” ſays mr. Fielding in his epilogue to 
the Miſer. The very words of this author, which con+ 


1 

WP : 
NS. 
* 


with what the jeſuit Rar iu, and the beſt of 
the French ctiticks have ſaid upon dramatic 
: talk much of the rules of the ſta 
let the world ſee, that if you have not 
lowed. them, it is not you were igno- 
rant of them: ſay that the French would 
not fo ſcrupuloully obſerve them, if they 
were not a baſe and — that 
<« the Engliſh, on the contrary, deſpiſe them 
for. no other 114 r they love 
© liberty in every thi ve a genius 
«ſuperior to all the — that neither are 
the defects of our theatre, nor the beauties 
of the French, ſo conſiderable, that the 
dramatic authors among the latter may by 
any means enter into competition with ours 
*; that with reſpoct to fecundity and in- 
vention, the Engliſh authors exceed all 
Joni eee tt. = 


tain ſo judicious a criticiſm, are too obſcene to be read li- 
terally, and therefore we have only given their moral ſenſe. 
This ingenious writer has elſewhere more than once fallen 
into the ſame faule with which he reproaches others, 

l.) All theſe phraſes are familiar to the Engliſh authors. 
Mr. Dryden expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe in the pre- 
- face to his conqueſt of Granada. I will not ſubmit 
my characters to the rules of the French ſtage, whoſe 
love and honour are weigh'd by drams and ſcruples ; 
yet where I have endeavoured to give modets.of exact 
* „virtue 


1 


"wes «© thoſe (cribblers, whoſe trade is to 


| tains's cuba, Le Mari cou, batte & content. 
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« others, of all nations and all times,” You 


may end with faying,. that you can bold! * 


and ſafely boaſt that you oy not borrow” 


one ee . other author 


"rj ”, 
your piece, after having lucceeded'y 
our ſtage, comes by chance to. be known, pan 
CNT by — ill- natur d French cxitick, 
appeal to the laws of our my 4 tell the 
town. that y you ace_ able to bs wed paly, | 
your peers, e it is un} 
** ſhould have any authority here before they 
e have conquer d us (w). 
virtue, as in the character of Almahide, ITS 
T hen Sue in this play, I can boly de the beſt +- 
cc In the e 

hes 2 thoſe whoſe tt ed = i; Fry hea- 


«« vy farce in a yet more heayy ſtyle, may be ſubjected to 


4 thoſe-duties which the ſtate has thought proper to lay 


es upon French commodities, of of which the very 9 
« alli is wit,” And yet in this ſo boaſted play moſt of the 
— characters are taken entirely from different 

ench romances, as the Grand Cyrus, Ibrahim, Guz- 


man; in a word, no writer has borrow'd ſo much from 


the French as Dryden, who has treated them fo ill, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Quinault, Scarron, Scudery, La Fon- 
taine, La Calprenede, &c. are the ſources from which 
this Engliſh poet, ſo much celebrated, has-drawn moſt of 


his theatrical works. The Adock Aftrologer. is L. Cor- 


neille's Feint Aftrologue, fir Martin Mar- Il is Moliere's 


. Etourdi, In his comedy called Love in a Nunnery he has 
taken moſt of his * from the Comical . 


(½ See Congreve, in the preface [dedication 12 77. 


Dual Dealer, which is taken from Moliere's 


Adiſantrope, and Femmes Scavantes, and from La 


(0) 8 en face to Al for Love. In this ve- 
" = — of Dl Kuen from 3 
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dy; namely, yon may take a comedy of 
lere, Renard, or ſome ſuch F 


E + 
— 
= 


the features 
nor any of 
poet ſo 
the 

mt 

be 


5 


; 
| 


to know 


E 


ri coen, battu, & content of Fontaine ; The ridiculous 
Lovers from Dom Bertrand de Cara; the Country Wit 
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« 2 our indolence: (% for we may fay, 
« e honour of our nation, we never can, 
« in any age, want writers to diſpute the 
empire of wit with any people i in the uni. 
« yerle(2).” j 
Thus of the Miſa you muſt make, 
not a diſcontented philo 1 who is ſcan- 
dalized at the ridiculouſneſs and injuſtice of 
his age, and who ſhuns mankind that he ma 
not be obliged to flatter them ; but «rough 


parts Fe ſeaman, who takes pleaſure in af- 
in 


one he meets, and ſpreadin 
= 4 gall and bitterneſs of his cho- 
ler (a). The — fo much aim'd at by 
the French deprives them of the moſt happy 
ſubjects. Our authors, more faithful to na- 
ture, 


of  Giorge | Dandin, In che comedy called 7b. Rive! 
Mules, the laſt ſeene of the third a&tis taken from the 


| Homme & bonnes fortunes, 

Very often alſo the Engliſh plays, tho 3 pure ori- 
gina, are but mere tranſlations. Ravenſcroft's Anato- 
_ miſt is Poiſſons Criſpin Medicin, Cibber's Nonconformift is 
nothing but 'Moliere's Tartuffe, Vanbrugh's M:yftake is a 
tranſlation of Depit Amoureux,. The Confederacy, another 
of the ſame author's, is a comedy of which he made no- 
thing but the title, it being a literal tranſlation of Dan- 
court's Bourgeoiſes a la Mede. It is not fo ſurptiſing as 
one of our French authors has made it, that this author 
ſhould write ſo many plays: nothing is proved by it but 
5 he had the uſe of books, pens, and ink; that he 

was very well acquainted with our language, and wrote 
eaſily his wm. | 

( 1 Shadwell, an indifferent writer. 

(z) Dryden's eſſay upon dramatic poeſie. cat 

| (a) See mr. Wycherly's Plain Dealer, « comply: ta» 
ken from Moliere's M:ſantrope. 
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ture, paint her as ſhe is, without her drefs, 
without art, without any foreign ornament; 
and it is not our that any thing which 
be or — — — 

N — our 
ingenious Pabrugh 1 8 = e 
vengeance 
— ad Gor pos ns 
vour, makes a widow box E ears (6b) 
when he perry; es mr mk * 
and by that means he gives the truth and ſpi- 
rit to his piece which is wanting in the tame 
French author, from whom he borrowed the 
ſubject. In the cheats of Scapin a ſervant 
beats his maſter's father, which is very enter- 
taining. But FAnxqunAR does not content 
himſelf with this: being a player himſelf, as 
well as SHAKESPEAR,' he knew how far — 
muſt be carried to have an effect upon our 
— In one of his plays, (e a father diſ- 
mer by his ſon, who 
vs him; — 
comic. By ſuch means as wag 4 
. — acquires ſomething in the hands 
* of even an indifferent Engliſh writer.“ (cc) 
Tue little invention that MoL1zkE had oc- 
cafions his comedies to be too ſim To 
remedy this defect, in any one of his plays, 
which "ou n eu to ſelect, you * 


( Eſq, e. 7 1 
Incon/ 8 —.— 


(2) Sag Ae, 
bee n ee fur mn 
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two new and quite different intrigues: the 
more foreign they are to the main ſubject, the 
more variety they will produce. This has 
been practiſed by many of our authors, and 
— — judicious mr. Ww] CHER» 
LEY (d). OI rags — everyit 
The ſimplicity of the G would 
us to death, and we had rather follow the 
example of TyRENCE, Who always mingles 
two actions. It is needleſs to take much pains 
to connect them together; the majority of 
the troubling themſelves hide about 
they are uſed to digjointed i 
ſens and Wie and ts nga plea 

dialogue. Wit, fingular pleaſan- 
try, of which our neighbours, jealous as they 
are of the glory of our theatre, confeſs them 
ſelves that they have no idea, are the great 
things that we require, and which you ought 
—__ have in view. If you melt down 
ays into yours, take care that the 
each are equally divided into ove- 


The 


(a4 In his comedy call'd the Country Wife. All the 
happy ſcenes in this play are taken from Moliere's Ecole 
des Maris and his Ecole des Femmes, The principal cha- 
racter is only an indecent imitation of Agnes | in the firſt, 

and of Ifabella in the ſecond. 

(e) Several Engliſh comedies are of this kind; 8. 
of the moſt remarkable 2 Cs 
or the Double Diſcovery. 
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« and ſu Ca other D 11725 
ber ondary intrigues of hs" kind, "IP 
— recourſe to the ſhort romances, or 
tales of Boccack and La Pon TAINE, . 
Ways — —— 
beca ſueceed | / our * . 
In this manner did the laallans S 
poſe their comedies out of | five or "itt 
tales, and the authors of the French ſtage 
themſelves bring together three or fbur ar- 
guments from TEN r and Pf AUT Us. 
enrich your play, obſerve to bring in a French 


See the dedication of the play laſt quoted. 
(e) Southern, in his Ianocent Adn'tery, has adapted La 
Fontaine's'tale of Pargaterie to the ſtage : the ſcene paſſe. 


in a churchyard ; there is ſinging z and ar laſt the huſband 


is raiſed, 
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Petit Maitre (4), whom you muſt copy aſter 
thoſe adventurers who come to ſeek their for- 
tune in our iſle, or after ſome of thoſe poor 
ridiculous refugees who uſe Slaughter's 
Coffee-houſe. 1 heſe characters have a very 
comical effect upon the ſtage : the kicks re- 
ceived by a valet ſerve inſtead of humour; 
they will make the mob, and even the citi- 
zens — 2 bee e of 
Ir wor u give 
to theſe. — 2 reſpect are in- 
deed all made alike; we all delig ht to ſee the 
French made little of and many — our plays 
would not be ſo often med but far. the 
ſevere ſtrokes they are full of againſt that na- 
tion. When thro' a kind of policy that is 
beneath us, or to imitate the politeneſs of 
our neighbours with whom we ſhould. have 
nothing to do, an attempt was made to 
ſuppreſs ſome. of theſe ſtrokes upon our 

that were thought too full of and 
hatred, the celebrated author of the Crafts- 
man (05 the brave champion of the liberties 
and rights of the people of England, N 
aroſe againſt this infraction of our priv | 
and cover'd, with ridicule and en thoſe. 
that were the authors of it. 


If you bring in a ere prieſt, or a noble- 
man's neg be ſure to make an atheiſt of 


him, 


(þ) See the character of Count Belair in a a comedy 
called the Beaux Stratagem, and that 805 ei nn 
in fir Harry M ildair. we 

(i) Vol. IV. No. 140. POETS, 
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„ in which 12 
Teen has attack 7 openly, Our mo- 
poets are more reſerved :. when 
{Sen make odious pictures, they 1 70 
teſts of falſe gods who 2 15 


be "og het abuſed, but in 


manner that che aue dience may 
| lit th fact. ou do þ by je ma 
turban "about an My 

one gh treat 12 juſt Ar. 
of their il ory "oi 
to attack the we Jords whom 
ſent, and who are the ſecret butt of 

arte 0. 


9? nie hs big of fe cateſt 
10 5 ®J 


in 

6. part 1 „10 introduce A: 
icene or two of © urn g 5 and as much as 
Dr 2 your 


K lo the KA 
perſons are diſguiſed as Miniſters. n Provek'd 


Wit, Ke. A 

06) Thy Spanis Frisr before quoteds 

„ e In Ben Sehaftian of, Portugal the mul Erne 

character of the greateſt villain. See alſo that of 

in the Ambitious Step- mot her. 

Y In che third act of the Prove#d Wife there % 2 

ſeene oſ a taverm where the company ſmoke and ſing in- 

decent ſongs, equally affrontiye to religion and good 
Manners 


$6 LI r TI on the Engliſt 
« tation of ſuch perſons (). A comic au- 
thor ought to paint the manners of his time, 
and to ＋ all its deformity, ſince it 
has the boldneſs to appear in the world with 
ſo much effrontery. To prove the great li- 
centiouſneſs of the morals of your age, fear 
not to bring upon the ſtage the moſt ſcanda- 
lous exceſſes, od never ſeruple to preſent be- 
= ſpectators a picture of thoſe actions 
they do not ſcruple to commit (7). If 
| — ſqueamiſh perſons look upon repreſenta- 
tions of that ſort to be dangerous, it is their 
own fault: you mean well, and your good 
intentions will cover you from reproach. 
Thus in the third act of one of our comedies, 
the ſcene of which paſſes in a place of ill re- 
| pute (), you ſee a proſtitute in her bed, and 
a libertine in his ſhirt, ready to bear her com- 
pany,” who falls thro' a trap into a houſe of 
office, with the filth of which he ſoon after 


P It is eaſy to per- 


145 

05 Ka th 8 preface to the Tioin Rivals, 

(t) In one of mrs. Centlivre's comedies ſuch ſcanda- 
| lous indecencies paſs upon the ſtage as are alone ſuffi- 
cient to prove it the work of a woman. All the pla 
of Farquhar, and even of Congreve himſelf, are fill 
with ſcenes of this kind. See The Old Batchelar, The 
Donble-deaſer, The Wild Gallant, Epſom Wells, the Coun- 
4 Pry Wit, &c. 

In the fourth act of Virtue in danger, Berinthia talks 
in a manner quite ſhocking to modeſty, and there is 2 
a ſcenee of adultery, which *tis ſurpriſing ſhould be bf. 
fered in 1 0 


() Ia the Kever, 


and F 


- 
*. 


- 


as long as you pleaſe; only it will not 
quite ſo proper to kill them, becauſe the laws 
of comedy do not admit of killing. But to 
ſupply that defect, and to enliven your piece, 
Nimm neceſſary, cauſe ſome 


- (w) In che play haſt the ſeveral character 
be 4 2 


with kicks the cowardice of two men 
another with foils. See alſo The Fortune-hunters. 


8 in his Advice to n 
(x) The Twin Riva. © 
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party from ers to make his 1 
Whoſe death the ſpectators — . 
n of as you- proceed (z). Ry" of 
Fou may alſo, in order to render your eo- 
humour the TK. 8 entertaining, - the 
{och of your ſometimes in a: convent, 
and inroduce a 155 to his miſtreſs in the 
a monk (z); or you. may ta 
ne 2 a of er 3 ä 
(a); Our theatre has great privileges ; what 
our neighbours look upon as indecent or im- 
Piqus, is to us * humour and We e 
you introduce an 
ollow the example 7 thoſe NE us 2 
5 1. uſted Mor IERR's Femmes Scavantes 
1 raking ne 1 Wiſer 2 con- 
em only of poetry 
A ua hl e but one of our au- 
rs hath & mack improv d upon him, 77 
1 8 2 her td 30 the circulation 
the blood in 1 10 58 8 ha Ly; (). 2 
e Lare ont not do better Fo intro- 
e a ſcene peu e electri- 
city of bodies, Gow e komedi 
branch of eee Every . ſtrikes 
= ro when 'it is repreſented before 
| OLIERE was often ſo happy. as 
1 ; have ſubjects beſoce Ing which 8 
8 wo 


a T3 4 190 al. 0 


hg Harty Mr 

8 g. . BR Op 
(e In the p eee ma, 1 

church aſter evening ſervice. 5 

(5) chars age: IA. en 14 1 8 


LG) 


"iid Fn NA Hob N 1 
have 21; U 85 . 


5 11 5 1 105 


a {bit of 


1 575 But . 
1 TOES, 


4 vs 20 


dt i 


(e TH Ts Hum uy \nodsb. | 21g Aar: 
. — pur tho lle Latin be knew io 


e e ee in Ben Johnſon's Se- 


The Inconflant; 30 * 
e te, he 4 

character of Tribulation, a paſtor of Amſterdam, 
ee aaa 


Tae 


mour: what uſe might they otherwiſe have 
made of their quietiſts? Among their di- 
vines of different ies, as well as amo 
ours, there are too many characters wh 
broad beaver would afford ſubje& of ridicule ; 
but every thing that borders upo religion ap- 
| pears to them ſacred. Beſides if we have 
more privileges in comedy than the French, 
it is becauſe of the greater difficulty to ſuc» 
ceed in it upon our ſtage than upon the French, 
* The French have more mercury in their 
* heads, and leſs beef and pudding in their 
« bellies. Our ſolidity makes difficult" to, us 
« what is eaſy to their levity (g).” 
__ Give to your perſons ſuch names as 
_ Expreſs their character. Call a fop monſieur 
Fatenville; a coquet, madame de Milleamant 
a hypocrite, mr. Maſkwell; an amorous 6 
| bee * Lackit. Ms often 
leficient in this practice, which obliges one 
to read whole ſcenes of his plays deine one 
can be acquainted with the characters he in- 
troduces. If yours are ſo complicated and 
unfixed chat - you cannot hit u a name 
expreſs what they are, and have nothing i 
their actions or diſeourſe that can poſſibly let 
the audience know what is their buſineſs, 
rank, and _ ou muſt take care to ex- 
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rs ſo diſtinguiſhably here and — 
ir works, They pretend that their judge- 
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(i) Dryden's preface to the Mock Aftrologer, | + 
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(o) See The Conſtant Couple, The Artifice, The 


Baſſet 


.ledged all 
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ſay that 
What we ha 


their pover 
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leſs the indecency, of the action be ſo 

that you 3 occaſion for * Ke 

ſtyle to work your effect (). If any too ſe- 

26 uin bor * 04a 2014 diere 

c The Prevok' d Wife. 03 sl tone ads 

%% Love in Wee tee A 0024) 
lich Spectstor, 


Lo #8.4 +4 * 


N —. 
% with reſpect to all poets in general, that neyer, 
© of a 11 becauſe His iny 1 


wrote obſceniti 
it Was at 4 ſtand.“ Fa en whether the Engliſh cb- 
thic' poets, with mr. Congreve at their head, would 
by ſubſcrib'd to this opinion, how juſt ſoever it may 
(0) The Engliſh: are ſo accuſtomed tb'the- licenſe) of 
their ſtage, that they are not afraid to aſcribe à moral 

| to 
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they are abſolutely the ſame things here as in 
tragedy: cry up the Engliſh "comedies, - and 
above all your on: maintain boldly that 
<< our writers have much ſurpaſſed all thoſe. of 
<< other nations, antient or modern (7); and 
expreſs the' higheſt contempt for the French, , 


and for their productions of all kinds (). 
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Engliſh bad negotiators, and by. Diſadvan- 
faxes that an Engliſb miniſter lies under. 


rit of. party. Balance of power ; 
true 2 Eaglad Sc. 


Nn Lon non, &c.. x 
reren booy rie 
＋ O entertain the man who is writing 
che hiſtory of Lewis XI with 4 0 
ther ſubject than that of politicks, would be 
putting him quite out of his way. I leave 
you to examine the policy of a prince who 
paſs d for the greateſt politician of his time, 
and who, by his dexterity in the art of reign- 

ele . kern W . Ang hon 

4 110 to- 46 
« 4 CN cCæteras nationes de- 


« ſpectui habent.. Barclay. | 
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— once eſtabliſh his power within 

extend his frontiers' without, 

440 er the Freach monatchy redoubrable 
en 

It has been long remarked that ue H 

as ſome o- 


man need on 
n . 
Wg nee leh GE 
but becauſe their manner of thinking 
conducting themſelves will not 


them to uſe the ſkill they we my) 

ſo ſenſible of this themſe hat they call 1 

negociations their enemies 1 3 if" ſe- 

urn tends only to beget 

anew war. 
A miniſter perpetuall ſtriving inſt do- 

meſtic factions, has — x ano- 


ther, when he is called upon to overthrow the 


ng, 


projects of an ambitious neighbouf: all the” 
— re- 
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3 on eee 
to ſupport 


, bei 25 


N the king's anion, he bas 
room. to fear it will not be ratified. 
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VDanc lors there is often wiſdom,” but ſeldom 
Tecy. This, fir, is one of the principal diſ 

«4 Ai: 1 advantages 


Sir RogERT WALPOLE, on the con 
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advantages of the Engliſh g eat; The 
miniſtry, when too y oppoſed, cannot 
always execute what it | intended for the” 
good of the nation. 
2 3 who are not blinded by the 
a are forced to acknowledge the 
the preſent miniſter in whatever re- 
INS 1 interior government of the _ 
they reproach him for not havi 
8240 for the inteteſts of En 
erent treaties wherein he _— 
8 nation; they accuſe him for havi 
ſiſted to break the equilibre of Eyrope, w 
he ought to have, — might have en 
ſeveral: pamphlets that he has publiſhed in his 
own vindication, pretends that he has been o- 
bliged to give way to the times. Iwill not pre- 
ſume to give my opinion any farther than juſt to 
ſay, that perhaps the enemies of this miniſter 
would make him reſponſible for what the 
moſt conſummate prudence could not foreſee. 
Good policy can take advantage of occaſions, 
but it cannot al make them ariſe. There 
is a ptovidence that laughs at human wiſdom, 
and diſpoſes of events according to its own. 
good pleaſure. | Saber id 
- The pretence which the Engi fee of 
maintaining a balance in Europe, — 
often but imaginary, is perhaps more Laer. 
ing to the vanity of individuals, than advanta-' 
| in fact to the nation. It cauſes them at 
2 0 3 part in all the wars of their 
neigh- 


conjunctures that fell in her way: but 
is not know in the ſame ſituation. 
In the ordinary courſe of thin 
under a fingle t; 

richer ſtill by commerce, is 
meddle with the affairs of the 
enter into ſyſtems of alliances and | 
The Engliſh; thro* paſſion, often 
ſelves parties in a quarrel wherein they mi 
be mediators. Let us confeſs, however, 
ſuch is the power and valour of this nation, 


12980 LzTTzxy on che Engliſſi 
es to divide the ſtate, one 
— —— —— 
in one, that never have been at with 
— ar, tho ſometimes oblig a truce 

by foreign affairs, 

Every faction is a new ftate that erects it- 
ſelf in the former; and how can the parties 
in it be innocent, when n 


take to ſet up for independency, they with- 
draw themſelves from the eſtabliſh'd autho- 


To make uſe of MoNTAIGNE' 8 
They act like weak phyſicians of little ex- 
„ perience. The humours which they at- 
tempt to purge, they only enflame, exaſpe- 
* rate, and four by the conflict; and if we 
remain alive, they know. not how to 

<< purge us thro' their own weakneſs, ad 
« yet we are continually weaken d.“ 

The more eaſy a people are, the a. 
nited they ought to be. The Engliſh, as 
they are richer, and more difunited their 
neighbours, muſt neceflarily have ſome fault 
in their government which diſturbs the har- 
mony of it; and theſe riches muſt ariſe from 
a natural cauſe, quite different from the mo- 
ral one that diſunites them; as their iſland, ſi- 
tuation, their poſſeſſions in America, Ke. 

Such domeſtic diflenſions more than once 
brought the Roman republic within-an ace of 
its ruin. The civil wars; which the factions 
hon oo e men ne . in France. 
Wers 
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To Monſieur ds Burrons. 


Engliſh hi men. Pleaſant adventure 
Ts 7 As 8579 foreign gentleman. Bad 
cuſtom” of. pos vile 2 upan the 
age. 2 of fro ng contributions on the 
rodd. England. Abſurd a- 
 pology * the Tale! or. and ae that 
reign among them 
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highways, and you know that here, as in 
Turkey and Perſia, a man cannot travel with⸗ 
out running the hazard of being robb'd. 
Your friend M. C*#*, who arrived yeſterday 
at Newmarket, was ized laſt year near 
Cambridge by the celebrated Turpin; the 
Cartouche of his nation. The highwayman, 
aſter having repeated in vain the word of 
command to ſtand, in order to puniſh him 
for his diſobedience, fired a piſtol at him ; 
but the ball happily miſs'd him. M. C 
fearing a ſecond ſummons of the ſame kind, 
reſolved to obey, The highwayman took 
his money, his watch, and his ſnuff-box, 
leaving him only two ſhillings to continue his 
journey. Before he left him, he required his 
word of honour that he would not eauſe 
him to be purſued, nor inform againſt him 
before a juſtice; Which being given, they 
both parted very eourteouſly. . 
They met together at the races, and re- 
new'd their acquaintance. M. C“ kept 
his word religiouſly :+ he not only avoided 
cauſing him to be ſeiz d, but now boaſts of 
having got back ſome of his money in a 
more ſt way. The highwayman offer'd 
him a bet, which your friend accepted with 
as good a grace as he could have done from 
the beſt gentleman in England, and had the 
lucky fortune to win it. Mr. Turpin, ſmitten 
with his generous behaviour, paid him ho- 
neſtly the money he had won, and was very 
ee e ee hed ba 
E EY pen d 
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pe nd between them, did not permit them to 


If any foreigner, inſtead of laughing at 
ſuch humours, which are here thought | 
very genteel, takes the liberty to blame fo ri- 
diculous a conduct in private perſons, and fo 
ſenſible a defect in the government; the En- 
liſh, prejudiced in favour of their nation, 
defend with the utmoſt warmth their moſt 
vicious cuſtoms, as well as their wiſeſt laws, 
and are as ſanguine for the defects of their 


G ayg 


29 4 LZ TTxzxs on the English 
that are conducting to the gallows ; but an Ena 
gliſh mob is delighted to fee ſueh RT a 
. their laſt ſcenes with reſolution, and 
plauds thoſe that are inſenſible enough to 
as they had lived, braving the juſtice iſtice of God. 
and men. Theſe 5 roy No. are 2 ä 
in ſome meaſure, to deprive them wes with 
ſtrong liquors of the Teflaxions 2 in 


their Sa nee they 22 
a ſenſe of the crime for they  uffer J 
and the populace are ready to admire a cou- 
rage that ©. is owing only to their drunkenneſs, 
tho” eſteem'd an honour to the nation. 
The poets themſelves ſing the exploits of 
theſe wretches, One of them has made a 
ſong which is very much in vogue, w | 
he aſſerts that Alexander the great was in > 
ſn in the midſt of the umyerſe ; that the 
king. of England is a priſoner in his iſle, the 
ſultan in his ſeraglio, a monk in his convent, 
a learned man in his ſtudy, and, in a word, 
that all men, where eyer they he, are only 


Yiſoners, 1 haye ſeen E in raptures 
Wich this ſong, and tho 5 Sang it when- 
ever they had mivd a mind to put t e in 


Jam 125 that Cartouche has ba ſuffered 
to appear upon the ſtage. at Paris, and that a 
Frenchman ſhould make the crimes of a vi- 
Hen the ſubject of diverſion in à burleſque 
poem: but it is ſhameful both to the Englith 
& "2 and the Engliſh taſte, that their come · 
Sate ſo full of. thieves, and that the Beg- 
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ures, e- 
infamous and criminal, of a gang o 
cut-purſes ; wap wry vilains, who all 
remorſe, giving lves px a joy, 
in which they place their felicity : 
we think it poſſible that ſuch low farces, the 
r dan- 

not appear candalous u . 
the lage What a fine r | 
_ criminals, wy tg: _ | 
cing, ſinging, drinking, g m jau; 
7 the very juſtice that detains them, 

the final puniſhment which they are to 
ſuffer! Ought the gallows to be an engine to 
ſport with, for any writers whatſoever 7 What 


can ho take in ſuch repre». 
lentations? D ily SHAKESPEAR ſet the 
example in one 


plays (a), where there, 
is a droll ſcene between a hangman and his 
op} 
to 1c w 
To return from the. thieves in plays, wha 
giye here ſo much diverſion, to thoſe wha 
b on the highway: it is RY VETS 
+ rity... 


. (8) Mus. urs f & Meaſure, act IV. 
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to put ten or a dozen guineas in a ſeparate . 
pocket, as a tribute to the we ht comes 
to demand them: the righ 9 
which cuſtom has eſtabli A. in 
favour of the robbers, who are almoſt the | 
only highway ſurveyors in England, has 
made this prog s and accordingly theſe 
fellows are by the Engliſh called 5 of - 
the road, the government letting them exer- . 
File their iin upon paſſengers without 
much moleſtation. To f ſay the truth, they 
content themſelves with onl We the mo- 
ney of thoſe who obey without iſputing: 
but notwithſtanding their boaſted humanity, - 
the lives of thoſe Th endeavour to get away 
are not always ſafe, They are very wg and 
ſevere in levying their impoſt, and if a man 
has not wherewithal to pay. them, he. ma 
run the chance of getting Woes Kock 
on the head for his poverty 1 
Abort fifteen, years ago theſe robbers, in | 
order to maintain thei rights, fixed 25 $ 
at the doors of the rich people about 5 
expreſly forbidding all perſons, of what con- 
dition or ay Se ſoever, to go out of town 
without ten al a watch about them, 
upon pain Mb. In ba times, when 
there 1s little or perry. to be got on the 
roads; theſe fellows aſſemble in gangs to raiſe. 
contriliations even in London itſelf, and the 
watchmen ſeldom trouble ther {elves to inter- | 
rupt them in their vocation, _ 
Troops of archers, like thoſe ſo wiſely" 
eitubliſhed in F rance, N remedy Fa a= 
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table 1 #3 5 ies . 
The bad roads in England are another 
proof of what I advance, They are almoſt 
every where impaſſable in winter, which is 
the reaſon that poſt chaiſes (6) are unknown 
in this country, and that in many places 
ou are not ſafe even in a coach. There 
ave been, indeed, a great many acts of par- 
liament to repair the roads; but they anſwer 
ſcarce any other ſe than to enrich the 
undertakers, by levying a tax upon paſſen- 
gers ſor reparations that are not made, Fog. 
. »(bY If the Abbe Thad Raid here 2 
be, he wat not hare id th e 
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land is perhaps a country where the public 


of all the "abuſes that view ning Ui, 
ul tell you are inevitable in a coun- 


Ing that hinders them from making 
rr 


1 | — * 
ally taken, 
wk 


le) ** The mud and infection of ſome places in the 
te city, the incanyeniences and accidents one is every 
++. where expoſed to by the badneſs of the pavement, and 
ic the filthiof the ſtreets, are a reproach to us in the eyes 
«« of foreignets: they have reaſon to believe us a people 


« not only without politeneſs, but without government: 


«'z herd of barbarians, and a colony of hottentots. 
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Shi o1407t vis 1. re. 
My ton, by | „d 
T is difficult to know a nation unleſs %ẽ 
conform to their way of living, and v 
muſt, in ſome meaſure, eſpouſe Their 4 
if you would ſtudy their manners with equal 
profit and pleaſure. A man muſt often make” 
a party in thoſe diverſions which he wants to 
know voly as the objeck of ſpeculation: this 
is what 1 now experience "at "Newmarket," 
whither 8 follow d the vaſt aer g- of 
are drawn together e races. 
Ee II uſed to take ſuch dete in theſe 
diverfions, that he was' conſtantly” down here” 
twice a year, 2 month each time. There are” 
other races in the ſeveral counties of England; 
but theſe are the moſt celebrated; and moſt 
worthy the cur of a ſtranger, © 48 
What to me is the moſt ſarprizing in thelſs | 
ſports,” is the conſiderable wagers that arg. 
laid at them. A'yentleman's good RO 
41.0 = a 


— 
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make no 


vantageous to the rich: you cannot 
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a horſe ſhall ſometimes coſt him a year's in- 
come of his eſtate, We have people who, 


ruin themſelves in expenſive equipages; but. 
the Engliſh ſacrifice more to madneſs, and 
leſs to vanity. They are little ſolicitous about 
rich cloaths, and a delicious table; but 
ſcruple of venturing a hundred gui- 
neas upon a horſe. Great odds, inconſiderate 
bets, that is, upon the whole, love of gain, 
are as fatal to the Engliſh youth as the ambi- 


tion of making a figure and ſpending high is 


to ours. This way of getting rich with little 
pains, or ruining themſelves with little plea- 
ſure, is common here to all ranks of people. 
Many a mechanic will not heſitate to riſk the- 
profits of two years labour upon a wager that , 
pleaſes him. Lou will have a man offer 
you ten guineas to, one, who, if he was to 
oſe, would not have a ſingle guinea left. 


The particular modes of ſpeech in every na- 


tion take their riſe from the manners of the 
people, and there is not a more common ſay- 
ing in the Engliſh tongue than ten to one 
* ſuch a thing is true.” This manner of 
arguing, ſo common in England, is very ad- 


anſwer them, and the victory of their purſe. 
is look d upon the triumph of their reaſn. 

- Another ſingularity which ſtruck me at the 
races, was the wild and ſenſeleſs joy of the 
people, Which they carry ta a drunken exceſs 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to give you an idea of. 
When a: horſe is conquerar, tho' they cannot 
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euline exerciſes. If a young gentleman; #4 
us, has been ſometimes toſhew 
His abilities upon the opera ſtage; I have ſeen 


of the” kingdom, in * n 

500 Thor alle gp eee 
de wund here, there — however, no ladies. 
New market is too remote from large towns, in 
which all the time, except juſt that of the 
races, is ſpenit, in Ser erd tire cet inmo- 
cent amu that is to ſay, in ruin 
Wile Fobtwies py gaming, and their health 
debaucheries. High play does indeed begin to 
de out ef faſhion Here for ſome years paſt. 
Formerly there were profeſſed — — ameſters, . 
ſons like ”thoſs French marqui | 
barons, whoſe pr and quality are equal 
ſulpected, WhO — and quali and i qu 
deed, ſore men of quality have been too {kil- 
ful for their honour, | ing able to cog a Je ts 
adeantage with ſharper in the kingdom. 

The women vent all the other races 
with as much dlous and ſeem to take as much 
pleaſure in them as the men. Hackney-horſes 
and coaches are — with thoſe of 
better a de, and which are Kk 
better unde. While the races laſt, . 
all the towns of note a company of ſtrolling- 
layers, whoſe buſineſs is to divert the ladies. 
he men paſs away the time according to 
their taſte, e at the tavern, / on Wr inn: 
oh = were” J 
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wine, * * Anil » a han and. 
- 
Punch, Harlequin, Pierrot, and mi C. 


7 
Fiber ann 


- 34: ie m4 ele 16a i Logon 
| They have beſides, what they call affemblics} 
that is to ſay, places where pecple dance coun 
try-danges ; it would be running too great '# 
riſk to ſay they make themſelves merry. : At 
theſe aflemblies care is taken to let it he known, 
that the daughter of ſuch. 8 rich country gen» 
tleman (miſs being all the time preſent) is to-be 
married z and 4 — yg very oftety 
run his rig, as call it, upon à juſti 
peace who lives in the nei hood. 
Aſter having mentioned the races, 
leaſure the Engliſh take in them, it is 
to ſay ſomething to you, about the 


neceſ- 
horfes 


mers: for a 
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but the Engliſh know and conſult chen own 
Intereſts a ſite better. 
A hofſe that has once prise ot Net- 
market, immediately becomes famous over all 
England: his name is to be ſeen in all the 
pers, and is quickly as well known as that of 
the nenn age; his picture is en- 
and all the country gentlemen adorn 
eir parlouts with it. I do not fay this to the 
diſcredit of the engraver, who his end in 
what he does; but to the ſhame of his cuſto- 
print of this kind will ſell better 
than the portrait of fir ISA AC NR WTO. The 
duke of Devonſhire's Bohemian, and mr. 
Morgan's Cartouche, whoſe pictures I here- 
with ſend you, are at preſent the moſt"cele- 
brated runners in England. een ee 
To eonclude, there is a man actually at this 
time writing a book with the following title: 
A hiſtory of all the horſes; which have won 
© the mae at Newmarket races, and the 
fe wig _ races in England, from their 
* 'fieft- eftabl ment, down to the year 1738, 
* with the genealogy of the horſes, and their 
<< portraits, engraved on copper. To which 
* are added; —— the grooms who 
* rode them, and the people of quality to 
% whom they belonged 3 and, for the inſtruc- 
* tion and ſatis faction of the reader, as exact 
* ati account as could poſſibly be got, of all 
the conſiderable bets that were laid for and 
« bow every horſe. Three volumes in folio. 
1 have the honour to be, 
. Sir, your moſt humble; Ke. 
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Tafte of the Engliſh for gaming. Meir calcu- 
© lations of chances, by M. de Mover. Conſe- 
2 of gaming better worth calculating, 
M. de Bor roxs defired to demonſtrate them. 
Every gameſter a hoſer. | | " 


Ys * 
7 ny 
. 


DH AN . NewMARK&ET, &c: | 
BTR. a 


THOUGH at firſt I was very well en- 
1 tertained at Newmarket, the life the 
Engliſh lead there would be too expenſive for 


me, if I was obliged always to fi 
but having my poſt-folio continua 
me, I take care not to tire myſ 
any one object. While ſome | 
at gaming, and others endeavour 
wine their vexation for what 


it: 
win 


| 
\ 
A} 
ö 
; 
| 
nf 
'n, 
? 
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There are Engliſhmen ruined every day at 
ſuch games, as they have made the principal 
to calculate probabilities, in events that depend 
on policy and commerce; becauſe they all 
look upon themſelves as having ſome ſhare 
in publick affairs. The- probability of life, 
and the return of ſhips, are the objects of their 
arithmetic. They have annuities, ſtocks, bonds, 
inſurances, all fluQuating pro and many o- 
ther kinds of publick rites, the value of which 
depends upon the chance of events; but of 


which they nevertheleſs can make a juſt eſti- 


mation. The ſame habit of calculating they 
extend to games, wagers, and every thing 
in which there is any hazard. They riſque 
themſelves upon underſtanding the principles 
of all theſe things, Which are not ſo ſimple as 
might have been imagined, and have given us 


rules to know the advantages of a gameſter in 


all circumſtances. | 66 
This talent of combining ideas, which is ſo 


neceſſary in matters of calculation, is more 


common to the Engliſh than to their neigh- 
bours; becauſe 'they are accuſtomed more to 


reflexion than other people. The natural vi- 


vacity of the French often hinders them from 
reflecting ſufficiently upon what the moſt con- 
cerns them, and it is but too common among 
us, that chance alone decides the moſt im- 
portant actions. The Engliſh, who think 
more, endeavour to bring even chance itſelf 
within the power of computation. That = 


ous m. DE Molen, the 
chances now in Eng- 
— — 
** 
to morality, though that is a much more ei- 
ſential thing than the theory of chances. 
I well remember, fir, to have heard yon 
n be demonſtrated 
to be a vicious - and hurtful contract between 
the two parties contracting; that the loſs is ne- 
ceſſarily greater than the gain; fo that two 
gameſters, who hazard cach a' part of his for- 
tune, are both lofers by the in. It is to 
be wiſhed, that this truth, ſeems a pa- 


; | 
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banker at Pharoah, and we know that a man 
ought not to play againſt it, unleſs he has a 
| mn © . of knowledge 
n inder us fr ing tem to | 
9 r would te of ru 
greater importance to us demanſtratively, 
that in all games, even thoſe in which * 
a perfect equality of chance between the par- 
ties, the loſs is always greater than the gain, 
and ſo much the greater in proportion to the 
part of a man's fortune that he hazards. 
In fact, money ought not to be conſider'd 
as a mathematical quantity, or be eſti 1 
by its bulk: we ſhould look for the value of it 
in the advantages it procures us. Every man 
who riſks the loſs of half his fortune at ga- 
ming, to acquire a like ſum from the fortune 
of another, ds a great deal more than he 
thinks of: his diſadvantage: will be infinitely 
greater if he loſes, than his adyantage will be 
if he wins: for his circumſtances, by loſing 
half his fortune, may be render d unhappy 
ſor ever, but cannot be made one half better 
by joining half the fortune of another. 
In ſuch a caſe a man riſks what is neceſſary 
to him, to which there can be no equivalent; 
but can win only what is ſuperfluous, the va- 
lue of which is always arbitrary. . 
Few men are ſo capable as you to make 


cerxactly thoſe moral valuations, which not- 


withſtanding are real: but you can convey e- 
vidence even into metaphyſical trutbs. 
wed 37> 2 . 564-31 S110 e 
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1 muſt addthat the great gameſters of this 


coun . who are not uſually A 
* 


cians, ave a cuſtom of 
are able calculators u 

M. pr pry. ua gives 
this ſort every day at Slaughter's co 
as ſome 


for almoſt all games of hazard, which 

infinite variety. The dice in England 
wrought with a care and exaQtneſs that might 
be much better employed in ſome uſeful piece 


ward, the Eng Engliſh antics on- 
s day to be buſy in calculati 
— 
ty or avarice of lar 
pron but a more flattering lory, both 
the citizen and the man of ing, is 
reſerved” for you; you, who for the good of 
the public will demonſtrate, by ſort 
of calculation, which requires equally a fine 
wit and an entenſive underſtanding, that gam- 
ming in its very principle is repugnant to that 
equality which the geometricians ſuppole in 
it, Wen r 
3. 


Wet. at 
- 
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is both diſadvantageous to particular perſons, 
and pernicious to 


1 . 921 = 
Sir, your moſt humble, Ke. 


LETTER LXXXII 
To M. DE LA Cu. 


Public repre e ſhew the manners of 4 4 


le. cency of ſome Engliſh plays. Ac- 
my of the a# for li cenjing 45 COT, pieces 
and its effect. Engliſh manner of fo 
4 play. $f of of an author to conciliate t 
audience to himſelf. The Engliſþ pip it 


_ againſt the French, and the way for a mini- 
bs to deſtroy the liberty 0 350 preſs. Re- 


ections on the effet that 4 lic nen 
upon human nature. 
TLonron, 2 
4 IR, 
Ublic ſpeitacles, to ſpeak proper 
the ſchool of a ſpeak proper ur 
ich their taſtes, ways of thinking, virtues 


and vices may be ſtudied. Some Engliſh thea- 
trical authors do indeed labour more to flatter 
than to correct their nation; for they have 
not all the courage to make truth ſpeak un- 
| 9 

| ve 
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bane een t been aſhamed to offer incenſe 
to certain vices, rather than cenſure them in 


their coun As much as you and — 
brother Academian, M. pes Tovenxs, 
good 


been attentive e 
manners reign in your * not le 
ſome new comedies, which I have ſeen play d 
mers es 
rality. 
It is upon the ſtage L 
TN 
the ſhafts of ſatire, * and that of che king is 
ſometimes not more reſpected. In many 
plays, that are applauded too, the honour due 
to fo s is trampled under foot, the au- 
thority of parliament vilißed and nam, 
the wiſeſt laws are turned into ridicule, and 
the ſanctity of religion itſelf is moment 
violated with impunity. The ſcandal has pro- 
ceeded ſo far that even in perſon has 
been introduced the to expoſe her 
to the ter of the impious and libertine . 
han Ang bor ſuch repreſentations 
would ever among.a le Who 
call thenſelves civilifed and chatſtina 1. * 
It was time to reftrain a licenſe that might 
have had the moſt fatal uences. 
ſober people of the nation con 


X 4 


One of the moſt remarkable pieces of this kind is the 
— ng Beggars-Opera, which. had ſo OO. 


ee the play called Pov 
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buſe, without daring to repreſs it : they look'd 
upon it as a melancholy, but neceſſary effect 
of a good cauſe. The preſervation of our li- 
berties, ſaid they, are owing only to the right 
that every Engliſhman has of publiſhing w 
he thinks, not of our laws alone, but even of 
the parliament. A miniſter has certainly no 
reaſon to be afraid of ſatire, if he will give no 
cauſe for it: if he deſerves it, his leaſt puniſh- 
ment ought to be that of ſatirical pens. Ma- 
ʒjeſty cannot be affronted, while the perſon of 
the ſovereign is not directly attacked; and if 
he pays no regard to the authority of the laws, 
can he complain that his own authority is not 
reſpected? The liberty of the ſtage is a conſe- 
quence of that-of the nation ; the former can- 
not be touch'd, without cauſing the latter to 
ſhake. To reſtrain the right that we have to 
ſay what we pleaſe, is to enable the miniſter 
more eaſily to dare all he can deſire. By this 
manner of arguing, the liberty of the 
appear'd to them not leſs eſſential, nor leſs ſa- 
cred, 1 the Magna Charta granted to the 
| * 28 | =— i. 
"Bot the theatrical authors, for having too 
much abuſed this liberty, have juſt now loft 
it. The parhament, which they had diſguſt- 
ed by the ſcandalous temerity of their ſatires, 
could not refuſe the king an act to ſuppreſs 
them. It is not now lawful in England to 
Magna Charta, granted by king Henry III, in the 


gth year of his reign, is the baſis of the lays and liberties 
of England. POE WO PRs Fa) | 


nnd French NATrons. 
- bring a dramatical piece upon any ſtage what- 


had reſolved to overthrow the 
liament, tho' it had been thought neceſſary for the 
lation of the age. | | 
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that he did not fall into the hands of this ſu- 
of this country, you cannot eaſily deviſe who 
5 0 the authors of all _ diſtur 5 . 
you may think were boys, 
a —.— clerks, or mechanicks. No, fir, 
e of a . — N and genteel 
, On ; theywere wyers, | 
body oof gentlemen, „ leſs honour'd, 
hut certainly more feat'd here than they 
are in France. Moſt of them live in colleges , 
3 converſing — — 2 another, 
mutually preſerve a ſpirit of independen- 
cy thro' the body: nd with cat caſe form 
cabals. Theſe gentlemen, in enter 
tainments of London, behave much like our 
4 in thoſe at a fair. With us, your 
parti- colour d gentry are the moſt noiſy; but 
here, men of the law have all the fway, if -I 
may be permitted to call ſo thoſe pretended 
+5 450408 wn, who are rather 2 of 
icanery, the interpreters of juſtice. At 
Paris the cabals of the pit are only among 
young fellows, whoſe years may excuſe their 
folly, or perſons of the meaneſt education and 
ftamp : here they are the fruit of deliberations 
m a very grave body of people, who are-not 
leſs formidable to the nuniſter in place, than 
to the theatrical writers, ; 
| The 


n; 


Called here lans of court, as the two Temples, Lin- 
coln's- inn, Gray's-inn, Doctors- commons, &c. _ 
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"=_ 4 — were not diſmay'd, but ſoon 
bills — 4 

* — 


piece: 
— — 
to which I again contributed,” I was fure, at 


leaſt, chat if the piece adveniſed dee 
form'd, I ſhould the pleaſure of behold- 
rr 


pe HalFan hour before the play ws to 


the 1 — 2 of their alen 


and outeries, equal, per- 
— ot what were ever heard at 1 


by my exon who thought 
1 The author, who had foreſeen 
fury of the pit, took care to be arm d a- 
ry He knew what people he had to 
gin , and, to make them ealy, put in his 
prologue double the uſual daſe of incenſs tha 
is © 3 for there is an eſta- 
bliſh' d tax of this kind, from which no au- 
thor is ſuffer d to diſpenſe. 
thor's wiſe precaution ſucceeded, and the men 
that were before ſo redoubtable grew calm : the 
charms of flattery, more than thoſe of 
—_— depriv d them of all their fierce- 


2 ſir, that the pit is the ſaine in all 


countries : it loves to be e 
more genteel name of 


If a man has tolerable add wee 
_ ſwallow it groan re en 
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are pleaſed to/give us. But when it was found, 


and intoxicated Every one in 
particular thinks merch e * 


ven to the whole in general; 


N 


A ee prologue is — 4 — 
artfully directed. Fe one ſaves his own bluſh 
multitude he makes 


by the authori 


that is gi- 


a part of, Which is the only circum- 
e ae er at Bee 


obliged to be modeſt. 
| "The author, having by — be are eg to 
tame this wild audience, 

to reconcile it by de kl Keef of ben per- 


rmance. Two * came in, one dreſſed in 


long under his 


: 


: 


the Engliſh manner very decently, and the o- 
ther with black e a riband of an ell 
immode- 


diately powder'd, and his noſe all bedaubed 
with ſnuff. What Engliſhman could not 
know a Frenchman by this ridiculous picture ! 


The common people of London think we are 
indeed ſuch fort of folks, and of their own ac- 
cord add to our real follies all that their authors 


t the man thus equipp'd, being alſo laced 
ey hom eg eee 
a cook, the ſpectators were equally charm'd 


and if pred, 7 The author taken care to 


all the impertinencies he 
mo deviſe, 1 for that reaſon, all the im- 


pertinencies of his farce were excuſed, and the 


merit of it immediately decided. There was a 


long criticiſm, upon our manners, our cuſtoms, 
r The excel- 


lence 


bt advantage of the ſociety in general. | LEE 


zis Letrrns on the Engliſh 


There is but one ep more to touch the l- 
berty of the preſs, which the Engliſh fo high- 


ly prize, at the ſame time that a- 
buſe it. Under CARL xs II, it e by 
an act of parliament; but king WIL LTA N, who 
could not aſcend the throne but oy 

ſition with a people who were not born his 


ſubjecks, reſtored it in full latitude; ſince 


which the court has been quite eaſy upon that 
head. However, if any miniſter ſhould here- 
after dare to attack, it, T believe, the moſt ſure 
method to proceed would be, to begin with a 
declaration, that the Engliſh authors ſhould 
not be diſtyrbed in their privilege immemorial, 
of abufing the French as much as they thought 
With reſpect to plays, the Engliſh govern- 
ment did not, perhaps, till too late, perceive 


the neceſſary influence that they have upon the 


manners of the people, in regard either of po- 
liticks, morality; or 2 2 It is always G. | 
ficult to eradicate from the minds of men the 


ſhoots of corruption that have once infected 


them. The ſtage is a neceflary amuſement in 
all civiliz d 3 ; it ferves to N thoſe 
who have too cloſe employment, and to fill 
the vacant time of ce who 46 
very individual ſeeks his own pleaſure « 
in going to a play ; but it is the part of a wiſe 
government to make that pleaſure turn to the 


may avail itfelf of the theatre, more” than 
commonly thought, of which the Greeks are 
| * a re- 


8 
'd nothing but . In. 
every ſtate whatſoever, the theatre ſhould; be 


made uſe of as a means to inſpire the people. 
with fuch manners and ſentiments as are ne- 
ceſſary to their on COT: Advantages are. 
ſometimes enjoyed when the value of is 
not known; and others, when, loſt, are te- 
for no other reaſon, but want af 
ing the inconveniencies that were inſepa- 
r nm . 
It was the Gaying of an ancient, When 1 
quit the company of men, I return more c- 
© yetous, more ambitious, and n 
Quite the reverſe happens to me, who a 8 
come away more virtuous from the repreſenta- 
tion of one of CoRNEILLE's tragedies : and 
ſince there is no effect without a cauſe, ought. 
we not from hence to conclude, that there is, 
nothing indifferent? The ſenſation that affetts 
a man at a play, will always contribute ſome- 
thing to his manner of baking. for our moſt. 
important actions may de certain 
impreſſions, which 74 received 2 — ob- 
ſerving the conſequences of them. The im- 
preflions of the ogy moment are ſtrong - 
only from the relation they have with what 
has before ſtruck us. There is in our life, as 
in nature, a chain that connects all, and makes 
every thing either cauſe or effect of ſomethin 
elſe. The meaner claſs of people do well, 
when they uſe their children early to the git 


* 
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of malefactors, who expiate by their ſufferings 
what is due to their crunes. N 
It is but too true that mankind are children all 
their life long; they are more eaſily made ac- 
8 with their true intereſt by ſenſation, 

by reaſon itſelf. A few only are per- 
ſuaded when you ſpeak to the un ; 
ho every one is moved when you ſpeak to the 


. Doubtleſs, the ſtage may contribute, more 
or leſs, to render a people humane or ſavage, 
brave or effeminate. Continually to behold. 
the weakneſſes of love cannot fail to ſoften 
the heart, and love has too often the chief 
place in our tragedies. Plays; ſhould not, in- 
deed, be political lectures; but it is to be wiſh- 
ed, that they were, in all reſpects, a ſchool, 
to virtuous citizens, What ſervice might not. 


authors, who would always make this uſe of 


their talents, render to ſociety ? What glory. 
might they not acquire? The Romans, the 
wiſeſt people upon earth, placed the temple of 
renown behind the temple of virtue, to indi- 
cate that this muſt be paſſed through in order 
to arrive at the other. The publick intereſt is 
the ſole diſpenſer of true glory. at leaſt, the 
moſt ſhining reputation is that which is found-. 
ed upon a merit uſeful to the happineſs of the 
community. 1 
have thi honour to be, Sir, | 
3 pour moſt humble, &c. 


98 II. Y 
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LETTER LXXXIII , 


To M. de MaueeRT1vs, of the royal acade- 
80 my of ſgences, at Paris, 


Character of bis treatiſe. on the figure of the 
_ earth. Opinion of, the Engliſh concerning it. 
. Their zeal for the name of age Ngw- 
TON, Literary enthuſiaſm, two ſorts of -it, 
. _ National as 0 . 


Lows: Ke, 
-$1n; A 
AM r 
preſſions map the vivacity of my ſentiments, 
in order to return you thanks worthy of the . 
n and to how 
think myſelf honoured, by a teſti- 
mony of friendſhip, from a man, nn 
the higheſt eſteem all over Europe. But no 

thanks of mine for your books, I am certain, 
can be half ſo valuable, as what I have to teli 
your for what are they to the univerſal appro- 
tion of all England, of which rw new 


you m y true" teſtimony ? - 
"The. Engliſh 


your work uponthe 


bare of the earth with impatience, and 
W W "hey veto 


equal 


judges here, ſo connected with 
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equal praiſe on the courage that prompted ta 
make experiments alike painful and pe 
tant, and upon the genius that led you to 


imagine the moſt ſimple and moſt ſure way of 


ſucceeding, Whatever contradictions you may 
now meet with in France, be not afraid, fir, 
for they cannot laſt, and I am ſatisfied, that 
all the learned in Europe will very ſoon give 
the ſame judgment, as theEngliſh have alrea- 
dy given, of the juſtice of your meaſures. The 
queſtion you have decided concerning the fi- 
gure of the earth, is, in the opinion of the 
of attrac- 
tion, that they will have it, you have deter- 
22 both at * 2 _ * per- 

the greateſt glory that a philoſopher can 
5 2 could "A — bs his 
peers only, I do not mean as an Eng 
but as a man of a ſuperior order. — 
The geometricians of this country regard 
your book as the confirmation of the goſpel 
of their apoſtle, and look upon you,-fir, as the 
happy mortal whom heaven had decreed. to 
demonſtrate by experience, the truths which 
fir Isa Ac had diſcovered by his calculation. 
They hope, for the future, that nobody will 
refule- him all that veneration, which they 
pay to him themſelves. You know the zeal 
of the Engliſh for the reputation of this author : 


. 


8 they are us 3 his name as his 


ſyſtem; that is to ay; in other words, the 
Nee 
lights HEY 


of his philoſophy. 
They 
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They cannot be ſufficiently applauded, for 
Jlacing the warrior, who b l blood for 
us country, and the philoſopher, who conſe- 
crated his ſtudies to the inſtruction of human 
kind, on the fide of each other, You muſt 
have ſeen with pleaſure, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
the monument of fir ISA ac NWO, by the 
fide of general STAnnoPs ; and you cannot 
t have heard, that they both were erected 
at the expence of the nation, But ſome cri- 
ticks have cenſured the tile of fir Isaac's e- 
pitaph, as a little too emphatic, 
GRATULENTUR $1Bt MokTALES, TALE 
Ac TANTUM EXTITISSE HUMANI Gt» 
NER1S DECUS. 


The words, they pretend, are a little too ſwel- 
ling, and perhaps much the ſame thing, might 
have been faid in more ſimple expreſſions, 
But, in fact, the emphaſis of this inſcription 


does but literally ex what the Engliſh 
think of this phil They have often 
been blamed for their enthuſiaſm, in behalf of 


the great men of their nation; but for none of 
them all have they ſo much of it, as for this 


philofopher : perhaps, they have not even ſo 
much reſpect they ought for the memory 
of or Bacon, the father of metaphyſics 


and philoſophy; to whom, in part, are owing 
the 60 dünn i 8 thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded' hi , in a word, prepared 
the way for both DzscarTEs and fir IS AAC 


NzwWTON, 
Y 2 The 
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The earl. of Shafteſbury has left an excellent 
treatiſe upon enthuſiaſm, and I am ſorry he 
ſpeaks only of that kind which regards reli- 
gion: philoſophy has its enthuſiaſts alſo ; or 
rather, men are ſo void of reaſon, that they 
heat themſelves on every ſubject. The ſtate of 
reaſon ſeems a ſtate of reſtraint, and few are 
they who can abide long in it, The oppoſition 
that you have met with cannot but have taught 
you too well, that the ſpirit of party, ſo con- 
trary to reaſon, does not leſs reign in matters 
of ſcience, than in thoſe of religion, 4 
With what fury did not the partiſans of A- 
RISTOTLE break forth againſt thoſe of Dxs- 
CARTES? Did not the diſpute concerning the 
merit of the ancients and moderns produce a 
true literary ſchiſm ? How many things did it 
cauſe to be done on both ſides, that were con- 
trary to 'good faith? What hatred did it not 
engender ? Enthuſiaſm of this kind is the fever 
of wit, and the ſhame of reaſon; nor is it 
even neceſſary, in order to excite it, that the 
object be of importance, Two ſonnets, equal- 
ly trifling and angenious, formerly divided all 
Paris. They were reciprocally criticiſed by 
enflam' d underſtandings, and produced a war 
that grew ridiculous by being ſerious. Has 
not the diſpute concerning verſe and proſe been 
ſince treated with the ſame animoſity? And 
to come to what regards yourſelf, Do not at- 
traction, and the vortices, at this time, make 
two parties in the academy of ſciences, who 
are not leſs at enmity in heart, than divided in 

judgment ? 
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judgment? How many of your opponents have 
| ay" for n 


have embrac'd the ſyſtem which you thought 
the beſt? Tis the temper of mankind, and 
ſcholars are men as well as others. 
the Engliſh, perhaps, moſt of NewTon's ad- 
mirers are ſo merely becauſe he was their coun- 
tryman : but we muſt allow, on the other 
hand, that many French reje& him only for 
being an Engliſhman. Do not even ſome, 
who know nothing of his ſyſtem, indulge 
themſelves in jokes upon it, which are a ſcan- 
dal both to their wit and their underſtanding? 
How ridiculous does this national enthuſi 
make men look? What ſignifies it who enlight- 
ens us, whether Engliſhman, Frenchman, or 
Italian, if he does but lead us to the ſanctuary 
of truth ? 
In my opinion there are two kinds of enthu- 
ſiaſm. The firſt is the cauſe of all the fine 
things that are done, and without it no man 
can ever-raiſe a reputation. Happy thoſe, Who 
like you, fir, are tranſported with this! The 
other, is that, which ariſes from eſteem of the 
ſame things, and our admiration of thoſe who 
are the authors of them. Men oftentimes puſh 
this ſecond kind of enthuſiaſm to a degree be- 
yond judgment; or rather, as the firſt is the 
mark of genius, the latter is commonly the 
proof of a narrow underſtanding. 

The happy enthuſiaſm that produced ſuch _ 
a poem as Paradiſe Loſt, deſerves all the prai 
ſes that we can beſtow on it; but vole | 


Y 3 
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the enthuſiaſm of that reader be blameable, 
who ſhould. be ſo wrapt up in that work, as not 


to ſee it had any faults ? The greateſt of 


mankind thus, by eſteeming too much ſome 
certain art or ſcience, become inſenſible of the 
greateſt beauties of other kinds. Thoſe who 
are immers'd in Greek and Latin, have often 
been juſtly blamed, that they do not ſet value 
enough upon the ingenious productions of our 
own age. Few antiquaries look for any thing 
elſe but its antiquity in a ſtatue or bas relief. 
Madame Dacix had read the comedies of 
ARISTOPHANES over ſeventy times, and y 
could not be perſwaded that by the rules of 
good morality it was lawſul to write ope | 
What can be more ridiculous than ex- 
cluſive taſtes; which, however, are ſo com- 
mon, in favour of ſuch a ſcience, ſuch an au- 
thor, ſuch a ſpectacle, or ſuch a ſpecies of cu- 
riofities! Enthuſiaſm enters net only into in- 
different things, but is uſually in the greateſt 
exceſs upon thoſe matters that are only the ob- 
jects of our amuſement. 


A connoiſſeur in pictures laughs at the flo- 


riſt ; and he that is in love with ſhells throws 
his jokes upon the virtuoſo in china ware. A 
mind accuſtom'd to the fine ſimplicity of the 
French muſick, finds ſomething ridiculous in 
the happy variety of the Italian; while the 

rtifan of the latter pretends there is no tune 
fo ours. Thus every man, without reſerve, 
condemns that in every other, which is contrary 


to his on ſentiment, He who goes conſtantly 
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to the blames him that is daily at the 
opera, Ac be who ſees a play only to make 
him laugh, maintains, that there can be no 

25 


juſtice to Do Cros; and thoſe who are fond 
of mademoiſelle PzL1s1tR, are not more 
equitable to that divine Lx Maus, who is at 


this time the ſupport of the and the ob- 
ject of publick admiration, on has been 
divided in the ſame manner, upon the merit of 


get ro Cuzzon1, TP 1 
, reciprocall | 
who del hted in 1 taſte. The {- 
fionate of the graces in madamoilelle 
SALLE' are abſolutely inſenſible to the charms 
of madamoiſelle CaMARGo's. dancing. The 
old partiſans of LuLLy will not render juſtice 
toRAMEAU ; and the friends of RAM Ab, in 
revenge, cry down the merit of the father of 
F Tn? without reflecting, that among 
thoſe who have riſen ſince, and who, but for 
him, had never perhaps riſen ſo high, few 
have equall'd, none have ſurpaſs'd him, Ina 
word, the admirers of Cox NEIL cannot 
bear that Racine ſhould be compar'd with 
him; and I have known ſome men fo idola- 
trouſly fond of Racixx, as not to eſteem the 
enius of the only French poet, that has been 
noured with the title of Great, Inſtead of 
a e 
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rendering juſtice to both, in the parts where 
either has excelled, they give all to one, and 
refuſe all to the other, Inſtead of admitting 
all taſtes, they admit but their own. And thus 
every one would, bring others to his own man- 
ner of thinking, or being affected; and takes 
his own opinion, or his own whimſey, tor 
reaſon "elf 3 1 TIE 

Hence, ariſes that heat in converſation, 
which is more expreſſive of àa man's hin 
ſeſſion for his own opinion, than of his zeal 
for the truth. Exaggeration, falſehood, all is 
allowable to maintain one's cauſe,” Two pet- 
fons who diſpute, quietly upon any ſub ect, 
while nobody interrupts them, when a third, 
whoever he be, puts, in to judge between 
them, ſhall "inſtantly change their tone, and, 

Inſtead of explaining and N each his 
opinion, each will endeavour only to turn his 
adverſary into ridicule, We like better to ſhut 
our eyes againſt truth, than let another have 
the advantage of ſhewing her to us. As the 
witneſſes become more numerous, the voices. 

grow more ſharp, the converſation. more ear- 

| neſt ; or, if you will, more unreaſonable ; there. 
is more animoſity in the repartees, and more 
inſincerity in the diſpute. What ſtrange tricks 
does our vanity play upon us! And how very 
atham'd ſhould we often be, if we did but re- 
flect, how little it makes us look in the eyes 


— —Üůͤ ——— —— — CC nec a cow 
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| But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe wha are en- 
| thuſiaſtical for or againſt any particular _—_ P 
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For example, the Engliſh, in my opinion, 
Fon 3 s- 
inſt ours, as we have lately declared our- 
Elves len of this. TR OR. 
mon them, ſome courtiers accuſed of being too 
frenchified, as us, many might be 
convicted of an unfeal le y 
ne liſh. But in general, theſe haughty iſlan- 
| not leſs rate HANK. 
— than we are carneſt to heap applauſcy 
on them. They exa our vices as we 
their virtues.” Mrs nr Sp 


good comic authors, "PP red ny only to 


nt the defects of in e all 
17 but liſh 


of their own nation in 
dramatic writers — to make their 


" What can be more ridiculous than ak bo. | 
tional prepoſſeſſions and enmities ! What, i in- 
deed, than enthufiaſms of every kind! In 
very "truth, mankind are moſt unreaſonable 
Done There is too much vanity in pretend» 

ng to look with an eye of pity upon l their 
follies; but with a very little philoſophy, it 1s 
dikes © difficult to avoid laughing at them. 
= have the honour to be, 


- WY your moſt bite 4 *. 
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Relation of a converſation between fir W * 
WI and n. D * *, wherein Pl 
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LETTER LXXXIV.” 
To the Abbe L. A. H“ * * 


| Particulars concerning the Engliſh comſſitution, 
eſpecially the eleftion of mentbers of park oment, 


e STAMFORD, &c. 
n 5 | 
HEN a-man lives in England, he 
becomes a politician without r . 


it: you have 14 this yourſe 

friend m. D“, as much taken up as 
agg] with other employments, knows the 
Engliſh government as if he had ſtudied no- 
thing elſe. Wherever he goes, you. remember 
it well, he is talking of the affairs of the nation ; 


and indeed, if, as a foreigner, one would avoid 


be ese with every thing thu eg b 
be a with ev regards hu- 
manity. The ohilofopher does not ſtop there : 
his mind, actuated by ſuch great objects, takes 
a pleaſure in conſidering them nearer ; he exa- 
mines what ent there is between the 
laws and manners of the people, their natural 


diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, and the form of their | 
He calculates, by the rales of policy, what is. 
to be for from the paſſions of different 
indivi to the common advantage. He 
weighs, in the balance of morality, how much 
liberty ſhould be left to men, and how much 
conſtraint ſhould be impoſed on them, in order 
to render them more virtuous, that is to ſay, 
more happy. In the abuſes of a government 
he traces out the vices of its conſtitution, and 
in the non-execution of the laws he diſcovers 
Your friend m. D** is a philoſopher of 
this kind : two months ago we were together 
at London, in company with one of the moſi 
conſiderable chiefs of the ſition. You 
know, fir, what a figure fir W* * W ### 
CR EIS 

is a eman not leſs jealous 
lden de tells rd BEE 
berties. The news of the day fixed the ſub- 
je& of the converſation, of which I was con- 
tent to be an auditor only: a man that ſees 
the world only to inſtruct himſelf, muſt ap- 
pear in this character more than in any other. 
The city, of L ® has juſt now c for 
deman, 


one of its ntatives a youn 

whoſe leaſt fault is the wth 7A 

which age only can give. The diſcourſe tur- 

ned entirely upon the too little attention of the 

„ K. in the choice of thoſe whom they en- 
with e their liberties, 

and I will give you as fai 


a report of it 
as 


+ ia _ _ 
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as I am able, Perhaps the knowledge you. 
have of the ſubject, and the intereſt you take 
in one of the interlocutors, will make the re- 
lation not unpleaſant. It proves, I think, up- 
on the whole, that the miniſter's credit would 
not be ſo mighty in the Houſe of Commous, 
if the laws had taken all due precautions to 
hinder his influence in elections, and to de- 
prive him of the means of corrupting electors. 
43 AB e 
| defects of the Engliſh government, your 
= friend ſaid to him, © Sir, it ſeems ſurpriſing 
to us, that you receive into ſo. venerable an 
aſſembly as yours, that you raiſe to a ſeat a- 
mong your ſages, that you entruſt with the 
intereſts of a county, in a word, that you e- 
rect into the 19 of a legiſlator, any man, 
who by reaſon of his youth muſt be deſtitute 
i, of experience; and who, perhaps, for want of 
| underſtanding, is not capable of ever acquiring 
it. What ſervice to his country can ſuch a 
member do, as the city of L * has juſt now 
choſen? a, 
Leave that to us, anſwered fir W * , with 
the flegm that is . to his nation: you 
don't know ſo well as we all the merit of the 
man you ſpeak of; but had he as little as his 
antagoniſts would have made people believe, 
he would be ſtill as uſeful to us as another, 
whoſe natural faculties and acquired know- 
ledge were much greater, He is a man that 
we are ſure of, and the party who choſe him 
will always diſpoſe of fs voice. This is all 


= I” —e0 — — — 
- 


| 
| 
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we want. We are the council of the ſovereign, 
and the ſenate of the nation : to give an act 
the force of a law, the voices are told, they 
are not weigh d. vaſe rides”. 

It would be raſh in a foreigner, replied me. 
Des to condemn what is done by ſuch wiſe 
men as you; but one may be ſuffer d to en- 
quire, for the ſake of information, I am fur- 
priſed that your cuſtoms authoriſe what ſeems 
contrary to reaſon, and would not, perhaps, 
ſtand the teſt of an exact probity. I would 
aſk you, if an honeſt man can promiſe to'lee 
always with the eyes of another, and if you 
can reaſonably chuſe a man, ho is not able 
to ſee for himſelf, and ſometimes, perhaps, 
incapable of thinking. | 
It is not neceſſary for him to think, inter- 
rupted fir W * ®, who perceived the whole 
force of the objection ; there are in the houſe 
a dozen heads, which think for all the reſt, 
and ſo it is in all publick aſſemblies. A few 
chiefs always determine affairs, and the multi- 
tude follow them like ſo many ſheep. Neceſ- 
ſity obliges the greateſt n to do What 
wil 8 them þ * having 
no light in lves, des 
to conduct them. If 18 * % 
would think me vain, gentlemen, I could tell 
E that above twenty members do me the 

onour to regard me as their chief, and regu- 

late themſelves wholly by my advice. 
The reply was ſeaſoned with a compliment. 
They cannot be too much applauded, — in. 
DRE 5 


when called upon: but a man that had more 


ledge of mankind, and his particular acquaint- 
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D, if through diſcernment they have a- 
dopted 'your manner of thinking : happy is it 
for the nation, that thoſe who are animated 
with zeal for the publick good, ſhould direct 
the voice of others! But do not you, fir, per- 
ceive the inconvenience that might ariſe, ſhould 
thoſe blind ſenators follow a guide leſs en- 
lightened ? Beſides, he that has the good luck, 
by chance, to eſpouſe the wiſeſt party, is not 
fo uſeful to his country, as a man, who like 
you, has the talent to make that wiſdom un- 
derſtood by others. He will give you his voice 


knowledge and experience, and who could 
defend the cauſe he had embraced, might, af- 
ter your example, - influence a number of ſuf- 
frages by his. You are alarmed, becauſe the 
parti {Oe court are Ing Ge Belg 

in parliament; and becauſe this ſuperiori 
8 cauſes acts to paſs, which you think 
contrary to the intereſts of the people : perhaps 
this too is only becauſe a dozen heads diſpoſe 
of all the reſt, who like machines, follow the 
impreſſion that is made upon them. © 
Sir W * * pretended, that in both 

the deciſion depending on the chiefs only, the 
compenſation of thoſe who had authority on- 


* 


geck a their number, eſtabliſhed in that re- 


ſpect a fort of equality. 

Your friend returned to the charge, and 
made uſe, with advantage, of the arms that 
were furniſhed him both by his general know- 


ance 


E 


has dignities and titles to promile, 
penſions to give, in order to keep 
ſe that are 


K 


Fe 
5 


8 


I; 


An Engliſh author pretends, that the number of places 
and employments, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military, which 
the court has in its diſpoſal, amounts to above 20,000 J. 
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off, the miniſter immediately throws before 
them ſuch baits, as either ſelf-love or avarice 
cannot long refiſt the baits of greatneſs or 
riches. 

Honour, and the love of our country, ehh 
med the baronet with a deal of vivacity, do the 
ſame on our ſide, as ambition and intereſt do 
on the ſide of che court. 8 

They ought to do it, but do not, parlbed 
his antagoniſt. Have we not juſt now two re- 
cent inſtances of it, one in each houſe ? Have 
not the D * of # # , who was ſo much re- 
lied on in the Houſe of Peers, and mr. *, 
who had fo many years declaimed in yours 
againſt the miniſtry, both changed their man- 
ner of thinking, the firſt for a regiment, and 
the latter for a penſion ? Will not ſuch deſer- 
tions naturally happen in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, unleſs ſuch gentlemen only are choſen 
members, as, like you, are zealous for liber- 
ty, and prefer the intereſt of their country to 
their own? But I cannot believe, that men of 
a moderate capacity are guided by ſuch eleva- 
ted motives, and can raiſe themſelves to ſuch a 
noble pitch of virtue. The probity of a man 
void o underſtanding ought always to be ſuſ- 
pected : his zeal is always a kind of enthuſi- 
aſm, his conſtancy is nothing but obſtinacy, 
and his difintereſtedneſs itſelf often proves to 
be only inſenſibility. 

If there are rave ſome young gentle- 

men ſeen in the Houſe of Peers, that is a 
p * their . and the laws have 


bs A pong 


— 


_... You reproach your 1 neig 
among thoſe, who dil] . 


E us] ery ae 
e 


54 at toilet, than 
cauſes which they are to determine; i 


.who have nothing about them of their 
Hon, not even the habit, which they di 
as much as poſſible. Our anſwer to 
that it is A 2 we 


the 

the abi 
that a people equally intereſted 
Are to whom they 


officers of Rte The French noun 


and preſidents are magiſtrates, who bei 
de Ku of the ſovereign authority adbely ue 


Vol. II. 2 give 
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give ſentence concerning the fortunes of 
_— 
to deviate from the laws which are their rules. 
But you parliament · men are the legiſlators of 
CE een 
| perity or mi in 
ee 15 T G 
e tain, as you have ſaid yourſelf, is inveſted 
with as much dignity and power as any in- 
*© dividnal could ever enjoy, in the moſt free 
and moft illuſtrious republick ; upon his 
© voice, 3 determine e 
ſuffrages, depend the lives, the liberties, and 
** the fortunes of his countrymen,” You even 
think, that ** he may diſpoſe not of the 
e liberty of his country, even of that of 
« great part of Europe,” whoſe fate 
imagine depends apon your deliberations. 
doors of the Houſe of Commons, therefore, 
not to be open to any thing but love of 
publick good, and zeal for liberty: but when 
the time comes for filling it, nothing is ſeen 
on either ſide but oppoſition and intrigue, in 


he 


which leſs regard is paid to the moſt worthy, 
than to him that is richeſt, A wealthy brewer, 
who has ſtock in hand to make the lace 
drunk, will carry the day from a man who has 
the greateſt talent, and the moſt upright inten- 

tions. Is it not ſtrange, that people ſhould 
chute for their repreſentative, a man, of whom 
they know neither the fortune nor the charac- 
ter; nay, ſometimes, even not the perfon? 
Much more natural - farely would it be, to 
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n them 
renders them hurtful. 


ſometimes 


Theſe are evils that 
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| mankind, fr, as to imagine they muſt be an- 
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Vou know that your friend Mr. Ds „be, 


ing uſed to geometrical exactneſs, will not give 


up his point without demonſtration. I allow 
with you, ſaid he, boththe defects of humanity, 
and the perfection of your government. I am 
willing to believe, that every time the parlia» 
ment have taken in hand to correct thoſe. ay 
buſes, they have choſen the wiſeſt way to ſuc- 
ceed, and that the evil is without remedy, ſince 


all the attempts to find one have hitherto been 
fruitleſs. It would ill become a. foreigner to 
cenſure the wiſdom of your laws: May I dare, 


however, in order to finiſh this converſation, 
to propoſe to you ſome expedients, which per- 
haps, will in part obviate theſe pernicious a- 
buſes ? | ene 
Might not the parliament, by a reſolution, 


annul the election of every man convicted of 


having given money for his ſeat, and deprive 
every elector convicted of receiving it, of his 
future vote? Might not they prohibit the pe- 


ſants, and other low people, who ſell their 


votes for a pot of beer, to drink. any but what 
they paid for during a fortnight before the elec- 
tion, and take away the right of voting, for 
that time, from every man who was proved to 
be drunk in that whole period? Might they 


not declare thoſe who enjoy places or penſions 


at court, incapable of being elected, and ex- 
clude from the houſe thoſe who accept them 
after their election? Do you think ſo ill of 


gels 
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ls to eſtabliſh and maintain ſuch regulations? 
hat would you not have to fear from an am- 


bitious king, if it be true, that the miniſter 
can make every (thing paſs in parliament by 


dint of money? 
Hold there, fir, interrupted fir W * e, with 
more fixe than he had hi ſhewn, though 


you live among us, you are now fallen into 
the error of all foreigners on this 
You are unacquainted with the virtue of the 
Engliſh. We maintain ſixteen thouſand land- 
3 is alone ſufficient to 
us; our taxes are higher than they aught 
to be; and in a word, we gtant the — 
things which we ought ta refuſe him. 

liberty ill remains ; the Engliſh — 
ways the ſame, and we ſhould ſpill laſt 
drop. of our blood, 4 Hs any at- 
tack to be made upon 


Thus ended the om =o which as. 
not permit to er, But 8 
to you certain, ſir, that the Eng 
ways be able to this eres, hit 
they eſteem ſo precious? —— 
ſions may they not deſtroy the balance between 
—— of the king, and thoſe of powerfl, and 

renderin 

the people — he prince 190 powers 


remains; but what a erben i 
to be driven into civil war! 
'Ukave the Homayirrto Bags 
ir, your moſt humble, bc. 
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Deolavation of S in Sehen, 
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I fe gland 
1 
Frence. ks on the tobacco and = 
- which the French take from us. Decay of 
trade in the Italian a bs, and riſe of it a. 
- mong the Dutch, Brad, ful with regard to 
French faſhions. Balanie of commerce how 


— known. Advantage of r Colonies. 


_ My LORD Pres. 
HE 
trium ke he hg has ben 75 
10 declate war Sai ve no thou 
of ſurpriſing. $5. with this news: what are 
we private men to inſtru thoſe who are for- 
med to penetrate the ſecrets of cabinets ? 
Prince CAxTEMIR, juſt before his departure, 
ſaw the ſprings whick have | about this 
great event, prepared and put in motion. 
fle knew the and reſources of the 
faction, which have got the upper-hand, and 
| x was, 
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ay, that the latter would fain carry on all the 


commerce of Europe alone. Sir WILLIAM 
PzTTyY, whoſe calculations are oſten chimeri- 
cal, thinks, he has demonſtrated that Eng- 
land has funds enough for this undertaking. 
The Engliſn look upon their pretenſions, in this 
reſpect, as ſo many rights, and the rights of 
1 neighbours they treat as uſurpations. 
England is attentive to make the moſt of 
the advantages of her ſituation: ſhe is an 
ifland, placed as it were for the center 'of 
commerce, and can draw lines from her 
to the eaſt, the weſt, the north, or the ſouth. 
Her inhabitants are a race of men equally 
brave, ſtrong, and induſtrious. Her r 
are numerous and excellent. 

The ſea which environs her, gives roy 
people all the facilities of tranſporting the mer- 
chandizes of their own country, and bringing in 
thoſe of others at the loweſt expence. Having 
a” great extent of coaſts, ſhe has of neceſſity a 
great number of mariners. The people on the 
continent, to defend themſelves one a 
another, are obliged to fortiſy towns, and k 
up ſtanding armies : But the Englith; by tht: 
men of war only, are ſufficientſy covered a- 
gainſt the invaſion of an enemy. Their wooden 
walls, which is the name they give them, are 
the only fortreſſes they have need of; ſo that 
all the * which the government need 
to be at, for the ſecurity of the ſtate, tends 
immediately to the vdvattags' wn. 
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The foil in Epgland is fruitful enough: 
even in thoſe places where it ſeems to be 
barren it is entrieh' d with mines of tin, lead, 

copper, &c, The trade of pit-coal from New- 
alle i, the nurſery of Engliſh ſeamen, and 

herring and cod fiſheries on their coaſt are a- 
nother bounteous nt of nature. 
Their wool is the moſt precious of all their 
treaſures, and affords the moſt extenſive branch 
of their commerce. Leather 'is 7 cons 
fiderable article, — be obey Nom 
at the moſt, amount to 'a fourth pare fb 
riches : the reſt ſhe pwes to her colonies, and 
the induſtry of her inhabitants, who by the 
tranſportation and exchange of the riches of 
other countries augment continually their own: 
Their eſtabliſhments in America alone em- 
D Nee 
The northern nations were late before they 
applied to trade, and the Engliſh marine was 
nothing at the time when your republick was 
miſtreſs of the ſea. From the reign of WII 
LIAM I, down to queen EL1zapeTn, they 
were leſs employed in enriching their iſle, the 
moſt ſure way of augmenting their power, 
than in making of conqueſts upon the conti- 
nent, which only flatter'd the vanity of their 
foverenng. 7c IT OO RO 
King Epwary III, was the firſt of the 
ſucceflors of WILLIAM the Conqueror, who 
appears to have turned his thoughts towards 
commerce. In the parliament held at Weſt- 

8 minſter, 


5 3 on mn. 


without virtue, aſter — 
the ſupreme authority under Fe Þ Pro- 
tector, made England taſte . of his 
government, by rendering ber more 1 
ing at home by her trade, and more redoubt- 
able abroad by her maritime power. The 
regulations he made, to hinder the different 
nations, which trade to England, Tom bring= 
ing thither 472 thoſe which their 
own countries ſeverally uce, was one of 
the wiſeſt laws that policy could dictate to 
him for the good of a people, who were ne- 
ver leſs free, than while under his e 

nor more powerful — while he held them 
under his yoke. 
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in on as we have followed 
. * ing the limits of his 


— a prince often 1 raiſes to him 
ſelf new enemies ; but the making it richer,” 
without alarming his neighbours; is the moſt - 
Ow” way to enable himſelf to give them Y 
With regard to the ſent commerce of En- 
you know, i in Italy the 2 
them. This is proved by the 
conſiderable remittances of money they 25 0 
bliged to make thither, either to Genoa or Ve- | 


nice. 


Since a prince of the houſe of Bourbon — N 
aſcended the throne of Spain, their trade with 
that nation is much more diſadvantageous to 
them than it was before. The balance is alſo 
againſt them, in what trade they have with 
Flanders, Germany, and other kingdoms of 
the north. But Holland, Portugal, Africa, and 
the Eaſt Indies, repay them again with inte- 
reſt what they loſe to other nations. i 

Unhappily for the Engliſh, we, of all cheir 
neighbours, are thoſe whom they love the leaſt, 
and who yet are the moſt neceſſary to them. 
They ſee, with regret, that in the trade they 
have with us, the balance turns prodigiouſſ — 
our fayour, and that it is our own fault, i 
do not make this balance 

We take from the Rogli & ger a great qvaftity 
of tobacco, and in time of ſcarcity abun- 
dance of corn. I doubt not, but in time, the 
wiſdom of the miniſtry will find remedies ,rÞ 

Eber theſe | 
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eſe inconveniencies: for on the one hand, 
the ſoil of France is ſo fertile, that if we pro- 
fited by the example. of our neighbours, we 
ſhould never be in danger of wanting. corn: 
and on the other, we know by experience that 
we have colonies in America, as favourable to 
the plantation of tobacco as thoſe of the En- 
glich. Such is Louiſiana. We have already 
got from them the ſugar. trade, and it would 
not be more difficult to make ourſelves maſters 
of this alſo : At leaſt, why ſhould we by that 
of our neighbours, with which we can ſupply 
S e . 
Such eſtabliſhments, will perhaps require 
great advances from the . government; but 
what advantages might not be drawn from 
them in the ſequel ? 1 is neceſſary in trade to 
imitate the wiſe oeconomy of the farmer, who 
does not complain of the expence of manu- 
ys e ſowing his lands, becauſe he is ſure 
of having his money back with intereſt, 
It were to be wilhed, that the farmers-g 


ene- 
ral of the taxes, who have the regulation of the 
tobacco trade, and buy it of the Engliſhor Dutch, 
could be engaged to buy that of our own colo- 
nies : they might be reimburs d what they loſt 
in the beginning, and it 1s certain, that they 
would in time find the general and their own 
private intereſt united by that means. This 
would conſiderably augment our trade, and 
conſequently the cuſtoms, of which they have 
the direction. Such a company might be 
more uſctul to the ſtate than due Ae” 


4 


- "4 


it ſhou 
icial to you: it is to plant mulberry- 
in their colonies, in order to leſſen 
tity of ſilk which they are obliged to buy 
y. They do not neglect even mat- 
leaſt 1 If I may believe 
J have heard in Bretagne, they had the 
perſeverance, for many years, to come annu- 
ally to the rock of Cancal, near St. Malo, and 
load veſſels with oyſters, in order to throw 
them into the ſea again upon their own 
coaſts. The oyſters which they had thus ſown, 
if I may uſe that expreſſion, in progreſs of 
time, ſay they, produced the Bank of Col- 
cheſter, where the oyſters now taken are 
look'd upon to be the moſt delicate in —_— 
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and fetch a price at Paris. I donot 
to this fact; nor do I even know 


Under CxAaRLEes II, when the court of Ex- 


omething 
finding its way. to 
lue of what 


over an em- 
ployment they could not live by. King Wake 
1 LIAM, 

Few Engliſhmen will ſet their hands to this doQrine, 


. enen 


LIAM, gren in war, could not entirely remedy. 
this evil. The ſole effect of the acts of par- 
liament, which forbid, under ſevere penalties, 


the importation of French, commodities, . has 


been only to make our ribbands and laces ſell 


for higher prices. 


Does not your republick find occaſion for all 
its wiſdom, to prevent the like abuſe from get - 


ting footing among you? There is but too 


much inelination at Genoa to imitate our man- 
ners. If the ſeverity of your laws proves the 
attention of your re ie: the publick good, 
it at the ſame time indicates a propenſity in 
private perſons to deviate from it. 


| © Theſe who wonder and complain, that in 


France, for ſome years paſt, there are ſome 
people of eafy fortunes, both men and wo- 


I men, Who cloath themſelves in ſilk during the 


winter as well as the ſummer, do not conſider 
that our ſouthern provinces are at this time ſo 
planted" with mulberry-trees, that they often 
contribute much to the carrying on of our 
manufaQtures, and that we cannot, find vent 
for the ſuperfluity of our cloths in the Le- 


vant, if we do not receive in return the ſuper- 


fluities of the filks in thoſe countries with 
which we traffic. Beſides, moſt of the 
rich ſilks that are wrought at Lyons, are 
ſold abroad. Happy for us, the forcigners 
love our modes, and ſeem to come to Paris 
only to ſtudy our taſtes. At their return home 
they fancy nothing well made but what comes 
from France, HEeBERT, LA bu 9 
7 7 . an 
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geld of the Indies. Furniture, equipages, 
and other expences of thoſe 
have - ee eee. 

to ſatisfy that a na- 
* they oy its on materials, 

and when the _ of what is wrought 
draws from 2 = te R 
workmen, T are thus 

rnapdn' ef ts tial; wha ds RT 
diſtribution of ſociety. 

In all nations whatſoever, ni 
the government entruſts the Gare of trade 
ought with the utmoſt attention to diſtin- 
5 that bring riches in from 

thoſe that carry them out. The ſame taſte 

for luxury that draws wealth into one coun- 
2 may exhauſt that of another. Frugality 
n * 


ho 
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if is often leſs advantageous to ſociety than 
induſtry. xp. | 

Money is not only the true ſtandard of the 
intrinſic riches of any ſtate; it is alſo the mea- 
ſure of its advantage or e in fo- 
"_ commerce. Ihe way to c 
4 mentation — che ond 

treaſure, is to examine whether our 
— „ * 
. ours. | | 

The conſtitution of the Englich govern- 
ment, by admitting merchants, as well as 
gentlemen of landed intereſt, into the houſe 
of commons, has wiſely provided for the 
good of its commerce. They know what is 
the balance of it with foreigners, and per- 
ceive what branches of it may be advanta- 
geous to their nation. They have it in their 
power to watch over trade, and propoſe the 
neceſſary regulations. Theile weile the men, 
who, under king WILIIAu III, cauſed 
flax and hemp to be ſown in Ireland, and e- 
ſtabliſhed the linen manufactures, in order to 
leſſen the quantities which they had been o- 
bliged to take from France. 

It is in vain for a man to read treaties of 
commerce in his cloſet: - he may indeed 
learn what it is, but not how to conduct it. 
There is in every thing a mechanic part, 
which ui:-only can Science is eve 
where -a great advantage, and perhaps it is 

ible to excel in any art without pef- 
fe — 16 it: but this theory, 
21 without 
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without practice, ought not to be truſted · 
Books would as ſoon make a perfect phyſician 
as an able merchant. WMP 
The ſpiritof the laws is too inflexible to give 
way to all that freedom which commerce re- 
„ 
in whi a ion to | 
roger was by the adventurer. Some- 
times a man is found culpable when in fat he 
is only unfortunate, It is for the general uti- 
lity, therefore, that regard ſhoul4 be always 
had to what is juſt or expedient in particular 
caſes, Our juriſdiction of conſuls, a tribunal 
that has been found fo wiſely erected, is a 
proof that trade cannot always be treated by 
the common laws of a country. Ki 
The diſcovery of a new way to the Eaſt | 
Indies thro' the Ocean, and that of America, 
which made us acquainted with new riches 
and new neceſſities, have entirely changed the 
face of Europe with d to commerce. 
That of your republic and Venice is conſide- 
rably dimini Holland, a ſmall coun- 
try, is at this day a formidable power. Spain, 
an immenſe country, is become a weak Rate, 
and has been depopulated in proportion as it 
has grown rich. But the true riches of a 
country are the men, and their labour. 
The Spaniards have hed o tracts of lands, 
eſpecially in Arragon and Caſtile, cover'd 
with oaks of extraordinary ſize, and firs pro- 
per to make maſts; but that indolence, to 
which the wealth of America has accuſtom'd 
| Aa 2 them 
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them, cauſes them rather to let this wealth go 
among foreigners, than take the le ſt pains 
about any thing. 2 
How much mote vigilant and active are 
the Engliſh? They have eſtabliſhed a trade 
of timber hetween their colonies and Portu- 
gal, which is very advantageous to their mo- 


ther country, 


It is obſerved that the Portugueſe them- 
ſelves are become much leſs induſtrious ſince 
the diſcovery of the gold and filver mines in 
Braſil. They have left the Engliſh to take 
poſſeſſion of the Caribbee iflands, from 
whence they draw ſugar and indigo, not for 
their own conſumption only, but to ſapply 
their neighbours. > 21s 5 
What a rich conqueſt for England was Ja- 
maica, which alone is bigger than all their 
other American iſlands ! The ſoil here is ex- 
tremely fertile, and the country, by its ſitua- 
tion, excecdingly favourable to the contra- 


band trade, which they carry on to the pre- 


judice of the Spaniards; a trade which many 
people look upon as the firſt cauſe of the 
war that has juſt been declared, and of 
N perhaps, we may not ſoon fee an 
end. ; 1% 8 Py” # 7 | 
Ihe troubles about religion, and. the 
civil wars that for a long time tore the bowels 
of England, were in part the cauſe of the 
flouriſhing condition their American colonies 
are now in; a condition that may with ſome 
LIDO IE CE EDA : 1 reaſon 
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reaſon give umbrage to the government. 
They — already too powerful for England 
always to depend upon their obedience. Acts 
of parliament have not the force of laws a- 
mong them till aſter being reviſed by the in- 
habitants of theſe colonies themſelyes. 4 
' Before the Engliſh had eſtabliſhments in 
the new world, thoſe among them who were 
diſturbed took refuge in Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and the Hans towns, whereby their 
country loſt them for ever: but America 
hath ſince offered an aſylum to thoſe that 
were perſecuted, where they have been mare 
uſeful to their native country than if they 
had continued to live in it. 2 
How happy had it been for us if thoſe 
ſtants, who' were driven out of the king- 
dom by the revocation of the edi& of Nantes, 
had in the ſame manner taken refuge in our 
colonies ! They had not then carried to pur 
neighbours our chief riches, I mean our mas 
nuſactures. The relations they had kept up 
with France would have continued them in 
the ſame habit of looking upon it (till as their 
native country; and tho' ſeparated from 'us 
by religion, they would ſtill have been u- 
nited to us by the bonds of policy, Being in- 


tereſted in the glory of their nation, of 
which 1 rr then have continued a 
pai wou ve perſevered in labour- 
Ing Rl for its advantage. In the remote 
parts of America * would have had French 

5 wg... 


hearts z 
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hearts; whereas they are now, at our 
doors, our moſt cruel enemies. * 
Thave the honour to be, 1 
your moſt humble, Ke, 
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LETTER LXXXVI. TURID 


I M. DE MonTcr, 
18111 Shes Of the French Academy: | 


The Abh's Ive ſolitude. Upon the art of 

* pleaſing, Different ſentiments and practise 
- of the French and Engliſh with regard to 

that art, Engliſh women and. clergy. | 


0 t 8 sramrers, 0. 
0g vn, 

N' the midſt of the great weng wh 
you live, and among extravagancies and 
avocations of all kinds | happy is it for you 

that you can till converſe with the muſes ! 
How- beautiful, above all, does it appear 
that'you are not forgetful of your old Friends 
For my part, I lead here à plain life, uni- 
form, a detach'd from all human vanities. 
There are times in which ſolitude is neceſſary | 
to me: I love to live now in town, now in 
the ecuntry : the croud of the world and the 
ſilence of retreat pleaſe me alternately. 
Theſe changes of ſituation, which vary and 


renew 


* 
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renew the affections of the foul, are alway 
agreeable to her. — get ology 
the moſt —— IN N. 
The gravi philoſo id not. hi $o0- 
crates from pling with children. 
I go into the only to enjoy the 
charms of retreat, I take little notice of thoſe 
ſumptuous edifices, - which are but ſo many 
temples conſecrated to diſquietude: I ſhun as 
much as poſſible thoſe vaſt where 
numbers meet only to ſacrifice» to this goddeſs. 
That crowd of ſervants, which is every day to 
be ſeen in great houſes, gives me diſguſt. I in- 
habit a ſmall hermitage in the receſs of a 
wood, upon the borders of a fountain; and 
round this humble roof every thing breathes 
3 here it is I phi- 
oſop 


hize alone, enjoy myſelf, and contem- 
the wonders of nature: in a word, I am 


appy, while under gilded in the 
2 ing, are 
buried in the That I am & fond af 


vapours. 

retreat, is, becauſe it has the ſame effect upon 
me as it had upon MonTAGNE. Permit me 
to uſe his own ex which have ſome- 
thing ſtronger in them than I could hope to 
give you. * Local ſolitude (ſays he) more 
© readily dilates, and enlarges me without: 1 
throw myſelf into affairs of ſtate, and of 
the univerſe, more freely when I am alone. 
% At the Louvre, and in a crowd, I am 
*© ſqueez'd up, and ſtraightened within mx 
'* ſkin; the preſs drives me into myſeli, and 

| Aa 4 ct 1 
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7 I never behave ſo madly, ſo licentiouſly, and 
at the ſame time ſo privately, as when I 
am in places of reſpect and ceremonious 
© prudence, It is not our foibles that make 
me laugh, but our wiſe gravitie . 
I confeſs, in ſpite of all the taſte I have 
for a country life, that it gives ſomething of a 
rudeneſs to the manners. Men are ſo much the 
more clowniſh as they live more remote from 
cities, and affociate leſs together. The habit 
of politeneis is eaſily loſt in ſolitude, and for 
this reaſon I am truly obliged to you for the 
preſent you have made me of your Eſſay 1 
the Neceſſity and Means f pleaſing. After ha- 
ving read it once with pleaſure, 1 ſhall read it 
cover again with profit. I ſhall make uſe of it as 
a preſervative againſt that ruſt, which I may 
contract either while I am buried here in my 
retreat, or among the fox-hunters, wi 
whom I ſometimes keep company. 
As you have lived heretofore in this coun- 
iy, you . muſt have perceived that one of 
the characteriſtical virtues of the Engliſh, is 
! that probity ſo eſſential in the commerce of 
life. Their firſt meeting gives you no preju- 
| dice in their favour ; but when you once 
know them, you find among them the ſame 
friendſhip and kind ſentiments as in other na- 
tions. They cannot be too much praiſed on 
| this head; tor ſentiments. are the fineſt orna- 
f ments of humanity. But unhappily they do 
| not reckon mutual attentions and regards to- 
. wards each other among the virtues :: they 
CE” "> V4 deſpiſe 
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| 8 neee to us the 
good n 
polite exceſs we often even in the place 
of ſentiments. The f 


ſolutely unknown to 
the Engliſh look upon the 
how to live as a yoke that 
r of liberty, where 
one piques hi upon letting nothin 
ſtrain him. 80 fur are they | 
natural diſpoſition that is un 


another. 
he gives himſelf no pain, is certainly a man 
proud of his clouniſhneſs. Al all the 
vices introduce themſelves into the world un- 
der the names of virtues. In ſome countries 
an inſolent brutality paſſes for freedom, and 
in others the meanneſs of flattery is called 
politeneſs, * 
Among us, a man that would make his 
fortune muſt ſtudy to pleaſe: here, he that 
endeavours to pleaſe muſt begin by making 
his fortune. In France, a rich man tries to 
advance himſelf at court: in England, ſuch 
a man is prevented in his application. Who- 
ever has à great fortune is of more impar- 

tance 
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tance here than he would be in any other 
country. It is thro' wealth that a peer of 
the kingdom is able to make head againſt the 
miniſter, and that a merchant becumes a 
member of parliament. In what ſtate ſoc ver 
a man is, therefore, inſtead of ſtudying to 
pleaſe, he thinks only how to grow rich, 
and is then ſure of pleaſing ſufficiently. In- 
tereſt is a god adored — Income mc but I 
believe he is no-where ſerved with more de- 
votion than in England: he has a temple as 
ſolidly built, at leaſt, as Liberty itſelf, and cer- 
tainly it is a great deal more frequented. 

According to the diverſity of manners in 
different countries, the notions are different 
upon the ſame things. He who in Paris is 
called an amiable man, is in London called 
only a trifler; what we call wit, the Eugliſh 
call nonſenſe; and vrhat to us ſeems pleaſant, 
is in their eyes nothing but folly. Here are 
to be found none of that kind of men, fa 
common among us, who, inſtead of aſpiring 
to make their fortunes, found their whole 
ambition upon the goodneſs of their birth, 
and think the pleaſure of being wiſh'd for 
and ſought after in all companies, is the 
greateſt happineſs of their liyes. Such a 
creature would appear ridiculous to the Eng- 

liſh, who ſtick to the folid part, and think 

that nothing gives a man credit but his riches. 

It is this ſpecies of merit that eclipſes every 
other. A man one day told a ſtory that did 
not ſeem probable, and ſomebody in com- 
ee pany 
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y took the liberty to let him know that he 
gen berd the truth of what had been advanced. 
<« Sir, anſwered the relator, I had it from a 
Kentiſh gentleman of four thouſand pounds. 
« a year.” A man cannot oppoſe ſuch a 


reaſon as this. 2 6 8 
The women much of the ſame" 
way of thinking as the men. Thoſr W] 9r2 


are addicted to gal 
art of pleaſing to agreeable behaviour, com- 
plaiſance, ſolicitudes, and hy pager} all theſo 
thi a to them juſt as arc,” as” 
— nies.” Moſt of thoſe who among us 
paſs for men of good fortune in amour, 
would with difficulty ſucceed in addrefiing an 
Engliſh fair. She would not be fuoner ſub- 
dued by the inſinuating ſoftneſs of "their | 
gon, than by the amber with which 
are perfumed. The Irith officers, thoſe happy 
mortals, whom the rich dowagers will ſome- 
times hunt after among the dregs of the peo · 
ple, in order to marry them, ſeldom owe 
their gift of pleaſing to the charms of their 
wit and manners. is | 

Beſides, the Engliſh, who are moſt of them 
addicted to philoſophy, look upon this ten- 
derneſs and complaiſance to the fair as fome-' 
thing beneath them. It did very well, 
they fay, for the ages of ignorance, 
when among them, as well as elſewhere, 
there were doughty knights and*mallant adven- 
turers. Since that time the men are become 
leſs comp'aiſant, and the women, by degrees, 
are grovn leſs difficult. They are now o- 


bliged 
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bliged to take ſuch as they can find. The 
French are often gallant without being amo- 
Tous: the Engliſh are always amorous without 


Ibo in this nation the art of pleaſing is 
5 little ſtudied, there is one particular 
of men to be diſtinguiſh'd from the 
reſt, hom neceſſity obliges to endeavour to 
acquire this art; I mean, the eccleſiaſticks. 
Thoſe who look after a biſhopr ick are obliged 
to be courteous by profeſſion. They aim at the 
very pink of politeneſs; but are uſually ſo 
affected and ridiculous in what they attempt, 
that it commonly ſerves for an object of 
raillery at court. Here, as you well know, 
a man of quality ſeldom takes upon him or- 
ders: they are obliged to give the largeſt be- 
nefices to collegians, who never loſe the cu- 
ſtoms they contract at college, and, tho' ex- 
ceeding attentive to copy thoſe of the world, 
are nevertheleſs very clumſy in their imita- 
tion. Pedantry ſeems to be the indelible 
character imprinted on them. The turn of 
their writings, as well as of their diſcourſes, 
_ diſcovers plainly a defign to pleaſe in them; 
but they are all the while far from knowing 
the art. One of them, who preach'd one 
day at court, ſaid at the end of his ſermon, 
„ that thoſe who did not mend their lives 
* upon what he had ſaid, would to all eternity 
A dwell in a place which politeneis did not 
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* permit him to mention in fo Uluſtrious an 
< aſſembly.” 
Before I conclude my jetter, I return to 
our work, and muſt tell you, fir; that as 
Mont hab — — A. the rirwe of 
his temperament to that acquired 
reflexiobs, l That itiued rathas nes the gif 
than the art of One is acquired 
with difficulty, and often fails us on occa- 


on: the other coſts nothing, and is always ſure. 
Of all men, thoſe who pleaſe the moſt "nd tre 


rally are the men bleſs'd ach gaiety and ſweet- 
neſs, without any mixture of vanity 

e e Wc be. I 
to make him reliſh'd by all the world. On 
the contrary, a melancholy man may make 
himſelf eſteemed, but ſeldom beloved. A 
man born without gaiety muſt have a great 
deal of merit to 1 in ſociety. Happy 
are thoſe who pleaſe without any to 
themſelves! But I did not ive that I was 
entering upon a ſubje&t which it becomes 
you only to treat; a man mult -poſſeſs the 
means 8 to be abi o den 


to others. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


41 
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[. ETTER IXXXVn. 

10 the Abbe L. A. H**; 
Engliſb too much politicians. Thoughts con- 
- cerning Morality, policy, true liberty, and 
. other points that regard the Engliſh conſli- 


Lox DON, &. 4 
8185 | | c 
F it be true, that in France the men of 
I good underſtanding do not apply them- 
ſelves enough to politicks, it is certain, that 
in England thoſe of a common level buſy - 
themſelves therein too much. This ſtudy 
diſorders more heads than it regulates, becauſe 
it demands an application, which the majority 
of mankind arc not equal to, and ſuch lights, 
as but very few men have an opportunity of 

acquiring, | 10 01 
Thoſe principles that are the baſis of mo- 
rality, are very ſimple, and nature has en- 
graved them in all hearts : thoſe that are the 
foundation of politicks are ſo compounded, 
that after the experience of all nations and a- 
ges, they have not yet been ſtated to general 
ſatisfaction. While the former, in vain, teaches 
men that they ſhould not do to others my 
they 


. 
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they would not have done to themſelves, and 
men are ſo blind, as not to that their 
true intereſt conſiſts in ſo acting: it is the ba- 
ſineſs of policy, by the moſt t means 
to bring them to their duty, confine them 
within the bounds of juſtice, whether they 
will or no. But caf: . eh ibe what 
particulars owe to the advan- 
CTR , ue ke ie 8 It 
to regulate what the ſociety owes to each 
ticular, ſor thoſe advantages it druws 
their mutual concourſe, in promoting the com- 
mon utility; ſince, according to times and 
circumſtances, it is ſometimes to fh- * 
erifice private to the general intereſt, and that 
in all caſes the Lafery of the people is the 
| law, ' 
ou, fir, are one of that ſmall namber of 
choſen men, who are formed to examine with 
profit, both to themſelves and their * 
tizens, a matter ſo delicate and im 
The fubtlety and ſagacity of your wit, the Ex. 
tent of your knowledge, and the connexions 
> — 1 had with the greateſt polincians in 
nd, enable you more than another man 
ive into the depths of an art, which may 
be called the of human wiſdom. 
If we believe fome authors, who have writ- 
ten upon the Engliſh government, the word 
— which has cauſed fo many diſputes, 
and ſo much bloodſhed in this country, is not, 
even at this time, well underſtood. It is in 
xeneral true, As Honzzs has remarked, 5 
when 
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hen private perſons or ſubjects demand liber-. 
at they mean by it is dominion, or the 
ty power, of which, however, theic 
ignorance renders them entirely incompetent. 
Vou know, that while the writers of the diſ- 
contented party complain, that liberty exiſts 
no longer in Copland others exaggerate that 
which reigns there at preſent, and applaud it 
in ſuch high terms, that one would think the 
Engliſh government had nothing to fear from 
the viciſſitudes and revolutions, to which all 
human inſtitutions are ſubject. - 

True liberty is that which exempts a man 
from ſubjection to another, as much as the 
order of the ſociety will premit. It does not 
give to every particular the r of doing 


juſt what he pleaſes, but only of Fo, nary 
laws, 


that is not contrary to 

As the ſtrength of it ariſes — the 
where the laws may be violated with impu- 
nity, it cannot be faid that liberty has a very 
ſolid foundation. Every attack upon the laws 
gives a ſhock. to it; and in ſome inſtances 

ole attacks have not been at firſt attended to, 
Which, at laſt ; have given it the fatal blow, 
Thus this oodly edifice, built with ſo much art 
and care, ſometimes moulders away at the very 
time when danger is the leaſt apprehended. 

If liberty conſiſts in a variety of religious 
worſhips, and an unbridled licence of ſpeak- 
ing an writing, the people of England may 
be faid to enjoy it more fully than any people 
* earth ever did. But perhaps, in the 
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conſtitution of perfect liberty 
0 — — than an empty 
indulgence to the tongue 

In fact, ought thoſe to be called 
are the ſlaves of ambition of intereſt? 
ſooner have they barter'd their 
riches and honours, but they have 1 
lienated it. And have not all free ſtates 
ſubdued in this manner? 

Thoſe to whom a nation entruſts the 
5 ſit of liberty, may ſoon ſacriſice 

KM private intereſt ; and as they have 

right of Haking laws all thoſe tht they 
— pleaſed to enact, may be ſo many 
chains to bind the hands of thoſe who have 
conferred on them the fu power. No- 
thing leſs than a general effort will then ſuf⸗ 
fice to break them, and the people might nnd 
themſelves ſo entangled, as not to be in A 
condition of making the attempt. 

I do not pretend to intimate by this, chat 
the Engliſh have loſt any part of that liberty 
for which their anceſtors ſo 8 fought + 

only view is, to make yo ive it is 
probable they may not al wa 17 ſerve it. A 
change of manners neceffarily draws after it a 
change of government: the operation of cor. 
ruption is imperceptible, but the effect is not 
| therefore the els to be dreaded. _ 

The Engliſh, who love to compare em- 
ſelves with the Romans, ſhould confider, that 
as foon as thoſe 8 conquerors of 2 
| _ 
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ward compacted ad after riches they loſt - 


the republican iy the only foundation. of 
their power a berty. Nothing is fo op- 
polite to the love of one's country, as private 
intereſt ; and you cannot but have perceived, 
that the ſpirit which animates the -& different 
pre her, er be ſuſpected 
cannot ſubſiſt without true . 

nor perhaps, without a kind of 
1 concurrence of moral and ph 
cauſes tenders equally difficult to root out of 
ſome e, and to inſpire others with it, 
The omans, whoſe thoughts were all turn'd 
to the eur of their nation, made it a com- 
mon duty to ſacrifice their own intereſts to 
thoſe of the republic, Private adv 7 
cording to them, reſulted from the nt 
of every one to the common cauſe. A citi- 
zen of Rome thought himſelf ſuperior to a 
king. The Engliſh are a rational and trading 
people, who ſeek only to enrich themſelves, 
have not that powerful motive which the 
Romans had, to make them act for the publick 
good preferably to their own. That defire of 
glory and heroic ardour, which made the Ro- 
mans maſters of the world, is not to be found 
in England. The old republicans fell into 
trade only to ſecure their conqueſts ; but our 
— — here never take up arms in Europe, 

| any other view, than to extend their com 
merce, "If the publick intereſt leads them in- 


to a en 2 the wiſeſt among them will 
confeſe 


= 


= - 
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ned at all theſe variations and cohtradictions: 
men change both their ſentiments and lan- 
guage according to circumſtances. Nor ſhould 
they always, for this reaſon, be ſuf of 
inſincerity: ſelf-love blinds the eyes of the 
majority, and they really ſee objects in no . 
ther light, than they are intereſted to behold 
them. There is in mankind more of folly 
than of malice : it is not malignity, but vanity 
that is the principle of all their actions. | 

I have the honour to be, 


ogy Sir, your moſt humble,” &c. ; 
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| To M. DE Cxrp1LLox the Younger, | 


5 


ee any at Bath. Virtue of the waters to 
' " the fair ſex. Supplement to teu made uſe: of 
bere. The New-market- 3 4 
. 4 


11480 


4 Ae! 
- NN LE 


1 . "hors "ec, 


n. 


have at laſt atetedd a” great object of my 


curioſity; 1 have ſeen 53 waters of Bath. 
borough, Tunbridge, and Epſom, are no 
longer in mode, and therefore "I have paid 


them no viſit : for if eee the 


waters 
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waters without being ſick, he ſhould, at leaſt, 
go where he is ſure of the beſt GEES. 
oh TD deſerves the re 
a ſtranger as much as Oxford and Cam oe, 
which ar are commonly the objects of it. — 
theſe, which have been made famous by their ar 
univerſities, one ma acquainted wi - 
ned men of the füll order 4 
reſidence there is a ſet of do not 
— but they are 


_— ſo much —— 
much more agreeable company to live amon 
1 would be underſtood of that part of the 5 
tion, which in all countries is the moſt amiable. 
Bath is the place of all in which 
the fair ſex at preſent take the moſt delight, 
and conſequently, where the greateſt endea- 
_ are uſed to pleaſe them. Thoſe who 
magine the waters of Bath to be like thoſe of 
— where ſcarce any body is found but 
the infirm, the paralytic, or the valetudina- 
rian, are much miſtaken: 'on the contrary, 
this is the only place in the kingdom where 
people — * the beſt health, an make the 
greateſt u of what they enjoy. __ © 
I can aſſure you, fir, the waters of this {6 
place deſerve their reputation. Does 
a huſband complain that his wife has for a ons 
time denied him an heir? The 
adviſe him to ſend her to Bath, 1 E Ben 
en the efficacy of the 1 They are, 
des, a certain — reed for the vapour in 
the fair, and, what would ſurprize any man 
but you, who VE nothing that * 
3 


| 


2 ů ů ——— SS... OCT —ͤ — Me EY — oo. 
* 
* 


the ſex, the virtue of theſe waters 


good humour, and it is agreed, that the 


ey 
—_ 
familiarity which the waters afford 


of Hymen, hither ſhe comes to facrifice to 
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u 
on them only. I know a great many dilcaie 
that it cutes in women, when the men can re- 
ceive no relief in the fame diſorders; as the 
melancholy, the jaundice, and even the con- 
ſumption, if it be not too far gone. 

The company at theſe waters are always in 


principal virtue of the bath is derived from the 
gaiety of thoſe who uſe them. If a foreigner 
would learn the angnagy of the come or 
get acquainted with the ladies of England, he 
ought to ſpend ſome time here. The women 

f quality are not eaſily ſeen in London; not 
ns the husbands are jealous, but becauſe 
the wives are reſerved and inacceſſible; where- 
as, on the contrary, here they are all eaſe and 
ſprightlineſs in their behaviour. They make 
the moſt of the liberty. of the coun 


Lou, fir, who without having aſſumed the 
title of ſpectator in France, ſometimes perform 
the functions of that office in your ingenious 
works; you who reveal, with ſo much deli- 


cacy, the little ridiculous foibles of that ſex, in 


which every thing, even the faults, aſſume the 
form of graces: you, I ſay, would be very 
much entertained with all the ſcenes that pals 
at Bath, which would loſe nothing under the 
power of your happy imagination. 
When a young widow, or a ſuperannuated 
dowager, would offer incenſe upon the altars 


that 
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chat god: hither the men born to good fortune 
repair from all parts to eſtabliſh reputa- 
tion. Here, of all places in E , Iriſhmen 
are the beſt received. He who has cauſed him 
{elf to be talk'd of in autumn at Bath, will in- 
fallibly be famous at London in the winter: he 
will excite the curioſity of dutcheſſes, and draw 
to himſelf the regard af all the court ladies. 
| The air of this city ſeems to inſpire a taſte of 
pleaſure, to which even the hours of ſolitude 
are facrificed, All the new books are read 
here, and it is no compliment to tell you, that. 
I have not obſerved any to be ſo well reliſhed 
as yours. Tan-ſai has been, and will be for 
a long — — Bath; it is already 


ranked among thoſe pieces, the reading of 
which makes — ts regimen here ob- 
ferved 


In London, a circle of ladies drinking tea is 

uſually but a melancholy company, in which 

the » moſt ſprightly young fellows do not care 

to be preſent; There is little ſaid, unleſs the to- 

pic of ſcandal happens to unlooſe their t 

At Bath, on the contrary, the tea-tables are ex- 

tremely gay; and indeed, the tea drank here is 

of a different kind from that uſed elſewhere i 

the kingdom of England, and dominion 
Wales. Common tea has no effect upon the 

ſpirits; but Bath tea revives and enlivens the 

moſt gloomy diſpoſitions. It is made with ar- 
rack, lemons, and ſugar. Wine itſelf does not 

communicate more warmth, nor inſpire more 

gaiety ; for which reaſon the ladies at M 
"op Bb 4 make 
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make preat uſe of it. The very fame thing 
which here is called tea; in every other place 


owe the name of punch. The women in 


don, at leaſt thoſe who have any regard to 
5 — in their conduct, are obliged to re- 
in from ſtrong liquors openly, and only ſip 
them in ſecret: here anniſeed- water, citron- 
water, Barbadoes- water, &c. are part of the 
tea- table equipage “. 
The men, in ſhort, do not amuſe themſelves 


more at Newmarket- races than the women in- 


dulge to pleaſure at the Bath. They are indeed 
2 another ſort of creatures here than in Lon- 

on, and the conſtrained uniformity of their 
common life makes the difference the more re- 
markable. Firſt, as women; they revenge 
themſelves here, by a month of liberty and 
diverſion, for all the gloomineſs and confine- 
ment, which the yoke of 'cuſtom holds them 


in during the reſt of the year, while they re- 


fide in the capital; The manners may be dif- 
ferent, but the ſex are e where the ſame : 
they love to enjoy their rights, and if they are 
deprived of them by the injuſtice or caprice 
of men, by mode, or by prejudice, they em- 
ploy all the arts in their power to _— 


„Our author, in this letter, indulges a vain of ſcandal which is not na- 
tural to him on other occaſions, and endeavours, in a note, to ſupport what 
he ſays by referring to Mirabel's contract with Millamant in Congreve's Way 
of the World, It he had known what he inſinuates to be true while he wat 
at Bath, what need had he for the authority of @ comedy written about 40 
Fears ago, the ſcene of which too is in London, to juſtify his malicious inſi- 
avation ? I doubt the Abbe himſelf was indulged with none of thoſe favours 

hich he ſuggeſts to be ſo common in this place, or his pen, at leaft, 

ve preſerved the Lethaan quality of the waters. Juſtice to the Bxitiſſi 


- Ladies obliges me to make this remark, tho' fidelity, as a tranſlator, would 
hot permit me to deviate from the ſenſe of my origiual. 


: 
2 . 
1 
d 
1 
a 


them when occaſion offers. Even in thoſs 
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countries where they are treated like {laves, 
they find means to command their maſters. 
Secondly, the women of this. country have a 
further reaſon to love to make uſe of their li- 


berty : I mean, their being born under a go- 
vernment which inſpires the ſpirit of it. More» 
over, their melanc temperature, which 


often eſtranges them from pleaſure, makes 
them more ſenſibly feel it, when they. give 
themſelves up to enjoyment.- A coquet, who 
runs gadding without reflexion after tri- 
fling delight, has perhaps, for that reaſon, the 
leſs reliſh of what ſhe enjoys. But pleaſure 
with an Engliſh lady is a capital and ra- 
tional affair. A at Bath is, perhaps, the 
fruit of fix meditation and intrigue : 
ſhe muſt feign ſickneſs, gain over the ſer- 
vants, corrupt the phyſician, im an 
aunt, deceive a huſband, and in ſhort, have 


recourſe to every. artifice in order to ſucceed ; 


and the buſineſs, at laſt, is to get fully paid for 
all the pains that have been taken. Pleaſure 
is ſo much the more attractive to the Engliſh 
women, as it is leſs familiar, and coſts them 
more to obtain. Melancholy perſons 


feet joy 
more ſenſibly than thoſe who ire/bebltbargd to 
-e 8 LIT + ia $34, ws 


Lasſt of all, the waters of Bath join the qua- 


lities of thoſe of Lethe, to all the other virtues 
- F have mentioned. Let a woman drink ever 
ſo little of them, ſhe forgets all that 3 
pened to her in this ſeat of enchantment. | 


vain 
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vain does a young RIxAL DO in London be- 

lieve he knows again the amorous Armipa 

whoſe charms he adored : he finds nothing 

there but a dragon of virtue, whoſe looks 

cauſe the moſt hardy knight to tremble. I 

have heard ſay, that the waters of Aix-la-Cha- 
e have pretty near the ſame virtues ; but I 
ve the naturaliſts to examine that fact, and 

teach us the true cauſe of it. 

I have the honour to be, | 

- .» - - Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


FDD De 


LETTER LXXXIR, 
To M. H . 
An evening's converſation with a patrict boyd, 
expofing the ambition of haranguing for repu- 


tation. 


l NoRTHAMPTON, &c. 
Sin, ot | 
A WORD is ſufficient to make a wiſe 

man underſtand, and equally fuf- 
ficient to betray him that is otherwiſe, This 
r 
apologue, and perhaps you erpeck I am go- 
ing to ſend you one, 22 that you ſhould 
put it in verſe, and embelliſh it with all the 


ik,” 


ing to 
him, 


tation of a 


thoſe who is 


r. Porr has praiſed him in his 


a 


re 


being 
ſhort, he wants nothi 
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pieces of criticiſm, calculated to enlit 
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upon mr. Rol LIx's ancient hiſtory, and tlie 
Hiſtory of China by father dv HAT DE, I 
muſt own I was ſurprized to find him fo con- 
verſant with the ſtate of our literature, that he 
could even paſs his judgment upon the merit 


of certain periodical ſheets, that appear week- 


ly at Paris; © and which are fatires only to 
feed the malignity of fools, rather than true 


the underſtanding, and perfect the taſte ;" 
which were the very words in which he ſpoke 
of them. But, beſides that in this he infor- 


med me of nothing which IT did not know, I 


wanted him to of ſubjects of greater im- 
portance, than a few paultry ſcribblers. I 
aſked him, if he would not be in London at 
the opening of next ſeſſion of parliament? 
Ves er, Lad he, it is my duty, and that I will 


_ « perform; but I can no longer take any delight 


e there. How, my lord, anſwered I, no delight? 
„Why ſo : -Becauſe, anſwered he, I can no 
« longer be in a paſſion. I am almoſt ſixty, 
e and all my warmth is gone. I knew the 
* time when I was young, and the blood 
© boiled: in my veins: then I could make a 
e noiſe in the houſe, and have ſpoken two 
* hours together without pauſing. If my o- 
« pinion was contradicted, God knows with 
« what energy I ſupported it. But now the 
« caſe is ajter'd, and I cannot ſpeak loud 
« enough to be heard. The new-comers have 
« eclipſed me, and I ſhine no longer. 3 
* my opinion, that's all; and I think it hard 


to 


a nobler part. 

« Nie War in 2 

<« man is tranſported. with the ſpirit of party 
« and the heat of diſpute; when be i 

e that what he ſays in wi 
<« the miniſter's digeſtion, 


« tives of - us. Engliſh lords, which your no- 
„ Dk rangers to: but it is a ſatisfac- 
tion which I can. taſte no longer, and which 
« I always regret the loſs of. How happy is 
ages no 

the carpet, 


« loudeſt, and the laſt. He has loſt nothing 
« of the fire of his youth; but for my part, 
A - am paſt the working myſelf up to a paſ- 
« fon,” ; 
He accompanied theſe laſt words with a deep 
ſigh/z-and this is the whole, fir, without the 
leaſt deviation from truth, that was to me ei- 
ther curious or entertaining, in the converſa- 
tion of this eminent perſon. There was not 
even ſo much we word ſaid — — love of 
looked upon as valuable, rather as à means of | 
mortifying the miniſter, than as a way for pro- 
curing the good of the nation. 
have the honour” to be, L's rin W 
zug hh g Sir, your moſt humble, &c 7&4 
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ue in the of ue W. 
-$EAU's character. of 7 —— 8 
tbors. Ae of Lewis ano 
.cerning the antients and — N. 

lict encouragement to ſcience in England. A4 
| «ſcholar, what? Wit. Common-ſenſe. | Non- 
ever Difficulty of tranſlating. 

ſever n nnn. Pieces, uur words, 


= 
— 4, N 


-i inn 
IB, | 
"ORKS of genius do as much *Y 


nour to a nation as its - conqueſts, 
and the txi un re 


putable than 1 03-49 
=o and he that ung im, 
The great men of boch ſides, | 2 


the age of LxWIs XIV, haye equally 


excited 
the jealouſy of our neighbours; and the En- 
gliſh are the people, of a others, who, take the 


moſt umbrage at the glory of France. They 
have equally employ! = efforts to diſpute 
with her the pre-eminence in the * of 

f ters 


nd French Nar ions 


Certain it is, that they have can 
much to the adyancement of philoſophy: 
haps they are unjuſt when 
that ©: 1 uence, poeſy, | i 
all other kinds 


I am ſorry we do 
23 ne 


y. of the French Parnaſſus is 
it grows dimmer every 
UGusTVs we ſhoul 


. While a king, the 


E's 


&$ 
BE 


15 


151 


F 


7 


7 


+ i 


Ross Au ſhewed our poets u 
part of Parnaſſus to gather thoſe laure 


3 
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fight of foreigners. 


G 8 among us; and ſuch men as 
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immortalize e equall ly he who” gives, and he who 
receives wk, Whether they > had not ſtrength 
enough. to keep. on in the road which he 
had marked out for them, or they had the 
misfortune to fall into n which led 
them out of their way; they have only been 
able to pick up here and there a few looſe 
flowers. They have only erected monuments 
of a day's duration, to facts in themſelves i im- 
mortal. 

op: works of another kind we are not more 

happy: I never pay a viſit to the French book- 
ſellers of this city, but I am grieved to find 
them ſo well backed with new books, printed 
at Paris, which diſhonour our nation in the 


tin lt and 


We are at this day become 
little in great things; philo 5 hers in Giger, 
and triflers in philoſophy. "Inſtead of ſtudyin 
for the advancement of human e 
and the perfection of arts, we think of nothin 
but how. to gratify that tafte for fu 
things, which prevails in the preſent age. 

It is but too true, fir, that Jearning is totally 


who fill the firſt places in literature, ought to 


complain of it. The lectures founded by the 
French reſtorer of learning & in the royal col- 
lege, in order to perpetuate the ſtudy and taſte 


of the learned languages, are at this day fre- 
quented by nothing but Iriſh prieſts. 
| es 2 


— 2 . 


mA fled © 


count are 


receive more ENCOUT 


try. In England, private 
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fee the ſotrowful effects. In ſciences, as in mo- 


rality, the leaſt relaxation has dangerous con- 
ſequences, and perhaps as much pains is ro- 
quiſite to keep them in perfection, as to 
bring them to it at the firſt, | 
groduRtions of 


Our age, in the different 


Wit, is already ſo much inferior to that which 


preceded — that the — ints on that ac- 


ke there * — them, — — 
it appear to aſcribe them, as ſome people do, 
* 2 ſmall protection that is now given in 


> to literature. I am not: afraid to ad- 


vance, on the contrary, that the ſciences ſtill 
nt from the go- 
in any other coun- 
perſons careſs and 
favour thoſe who cultivate them: but the 
public miniſtry, whoſe influence is always 
the moſt powerful, contributes but very 


vernment in France 


 weakly:totheir advancement. - / 


The writers have mentioned — 64 
10 impoſe. upon us equally in What regards 
our neighbours, and what paſſes among aur- 
ſelves. However, thoſe wha have. recaurſc 

ſuch artiſices abuſe themſelves, while they 

ink to — 4 — theſe frivolous ex- 
cues are perceived to: be only the effect of 
their inGneerity, which Finders them from 


oonietiing their on ignurance and inſuffi- 
ciency. | 


| "Mana ones dared to-give hin nig; 


ment upon — whoſe language ha 
owned 


Wh 
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the men write only for the women. 


not pereeive the injury they do themſelves. 


They obtain indeed a momentary reputation, 
but cannot riſe to be of any real value . 
Writers whoſe works are marked with the 


ſeal of public utility, are the only ones chat 
1 claim to true eſtimation. 

— of being a wit, of which 

jealous, tho it be acquired at 

— expence, is the ſole cauſe of theſe er- 

rors: as the women only give this reputation, 

It is not 

ſurpriſing that ſo many people put ſuch a 


high value upon all thoſe ſuperficial writings: 


they are the only works adapted to their ca- 


pacity. Thoſe frivolous minds, which are 


not affected with the good ſenſe of the anti- 


_ deſpiſe what they do not poſſeſs. This 

a part that ſelf-love always readily takes, to 
— being mortified for the want of what 
nature has reſuſed us. 

It is thought doing a favour to ts writers 
of .antiquity, to allow they had a groſs com- 
mon ſenſe ; tor that is the only merit which 
the partizans of modern literature do not diſ- 
vw with them. But few of theſe criticks 

ive what grant in this conceſſion. 

t is the common language of thoſe who are 
deſtitute of judgment, to ſay that every man 
has his ſhare ot it. They are not afraid to 
advance that DrsFRERAUx wus no man of 
wit; and the famous ROUSSEAU, according 
an 07 £ ory ccd T to 


5 2 2 gloria Abr agit, Gone diam propegatur's 
Acta omnia celeriter tanguam Aeſculi decidunt, nec ſimulatum 


pete quidquam efſe diuturnim. 
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them, belonged to the laſt age, and had 
but little of it. The matter now-a-days 
for nothin and the workmanſhip on- 


3 — 5 


to 


every a great 
works the author does aka but mr 
pleaſant idea, and dreſs it u q the familiar 


n in the com 


at 1 
ur 


| en one ſimple way of 
a 23 which 8 
very favourable to 

that now reigns. 2 
ſtones of wit, and that which is true wit in 


ane language will be equally fo in another. 
It is like mercury, which tho' it may afſume 


call concetts 
zin would bled 
The op 2 ann — FE 
one , without any 
755 intrinſic value.  Homzr, read him 
in * ou wil is always 44 
greateſt ts. Even Don QuixoTE 
not Gicceed? lefs i in French x Qyi 
MoL1tRe preſerves his true beauties in Italian 
and Engliſh : as he painted nature, the truth 
and juſtice of his uri will be always ac- 
knowledged, if they are but render'd pro- 
a and happily. - Every tranſlation is 4 
. 
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copy: 2 to copy well, @ an foul 
know how to paint. 
When thoſe of our gay weden | 
which have the moſt reputation in ck, 
come to be tranſlated into Engliſh, they ap- 
| pear to be only tiſſues of nothings, ' agreea- 
1 bly. ly. expreſs d. All thoſe fo delicate thoughty 
vaniſh away when you take them out of the 
words in which they are dreſs d. The kind 
of wit, in which their merit conſiſts, evapo-» 
rates as ſqon as they touch the crucible. As 
all the luſtre was owing only to the turn and 
- poliſh, it cannot be ' preſerved in another 
tangue, becauſe it is impoſſible to find equi - 
valent expreſſions for all thoſe 4 x phraſes 
that ſupply the place of thoughts. 
Tho this proot we 1 in fact, know the 
it of every author: for true wit is the 
— all nations and ages. We now read 
Pn nkus with pleaſure, and £a Fon TAINE's 
fables would have ſucceeded at Athens. Po- 
ſterity, which . two thouſand years hence ſhall 
know nothing of — but his works 
tranſlated into a language then ſpoken, * 
not be able to divine what nation he was of, 
nor in what age he lived. Racine, admi- 
rable as he otherwiſe is, diſcovers himſelf 
to be a Frenchman. Others, in t of 
their national character, have alſo the cha · 
racter of their age; and others, again, have 
only the wit e. rhe very year they write lr 
Such ic the: wit of many of our modern au- 
thors. We may go _ and ſay check 
whic 
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ed + The revolutions of 
our nation arg equally DONG and 


cor intended ds ſay which will be 
It is true, that among theſe uctions, 
which are eſteemed ingenious, ſome do, in 


fact, ſo much reſemble works of wit, has 

er K are in ſome meaſure excuſable for being 

N while-deccived by them. In this age, where 

in philoſophy has made more progreſs than 

ö Seide, we have learned to counterteit wit as 


C  perieclly 
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| 2 as diamonds: we imitate equally the 
| e of both, Solidity is the ſole quali 
which we cannot give to thoſe eſſays, in whi 
we aim at making art paſs: for nature. We 
may multiply them, however, to infinity, with- 
out being ever the richer : for it is through 
real indigence that ſo many authors affect this 
modiſh mimic wit. 'There are certain receipts 
how to make it, and the ſecret has lately got 
into print, It is * nothing more than to unite 
* diſtant things, or divide thoſe that ſeem to 
join, or oppoſe one thing to another? A- 
bove all, it is running much into antitheſes, 
Which, of all the figures of rhetoric is the mot 
brilliant, and may be uſed with the leaſt trou- 
ble. To fay things otherwiſe than they have 
been ſaid before, to give a new turn to thoughts 
that are trivial and trite, to expreſs common 
ideas in a ſingular manner, ridiculouſly ta 
bring in common-place learning, and always 
to affect as much order in the words, as there 
is diſorder in the thoughts: to do all this, © is 
** to be witty in a ſuperior degree.” A judici- 
ous writer has made this mark: We now 
** ſee nothing in the rępublick of letters, but 
* works made-up of ſeparate pieces, that were 
never intended to go together.” [ | 
In the preſent ſtile, which. js always cloſe, 
that is, incoherent, neither number nor mea- 
ſure can be perceived, Tis all uneven, and 
becomes harth by endeavouring to make it 
laconic. A ſententious air is given to the moſt 
. | ene 
'* Difertation ſur Peſprit, * 1 Efſai ſur le beau, 
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- Thoſe artful connexions 
as much order 


common 
3 
in the ideas, as there is in the manner 
of preparing them, are now unknown. This 
Anne which neither wit nor 
rules can beſtow, and which is the eſſoct 

of taſte and t. 

It muſt be owned, hawever, that * 
ſtill man y authors, who keep. io a more cun- 
nected and natural manner of writing | 
the pieces of mere entertainment, the 252 
Calais is one of | thoſe in which this merit 
moſt remarkable. What thanks are not due 
to the author, who had the wiſdom to prefer 
to that brilliancy of ſtile hich is ſo much in 
faſhion, the elegance and ſimplicity of the uri. 
ters of the age of Lewis XIV. 

Mr. Locke makes wit 1 
aſſemblage of ideas, which have ſome reſem- 
blance or relation to each other. From thence, 
in fact, reſults that fine ſimplicity, and that 
natural manner of writing, W we admire 
in the ancients, and which deviates 
from, but thoſe who have not ſufficient ſtrength 
of genius to make a thought ſhine by its own 
beauties. The Greek and Roman authors, ſome- 
times excited our admiration by the art with 
which they bring the moſt remote 


ideas: the writers of our days endeavour only 
to 3 union of ideas that are con- 
tradictory. In writings of every kind, as well 
as in every re ot deſign, hs delight now 


is to marry d 


ings of oppoſite nature, Iknow 
33 
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ription 
reer — 
Here en. great Anna, whom three realms 
Daft Gantimes oqunſl akeand ene. 


1 furprize, he has hit the mak 
e eee fabkt he Ste eee 


ed. 
ji After the example of thoſe modern ladies, 
who by mixing s + with their dia- 
monds are the more adorned, though not the 
more richly dreſſed; even thoſe of our authors 
vrho are beſt acquainted with the little value 
of this counterfeit wit, do not yet abſtain from 
the uſe of it in their works, the more to dazzle 
their common readers, This is all that has 
been got by the ambition of finery. No pains 
are taken to acquire the true riches of genius; 
becauſe they are ſure of making a ſhew with 
_ the falſe. 
monds of our own manufacture; and 3 


means, mauger all the pompous glitter of our 
writings, we 5 — ts our poſit. 
y rity, 
10 the Lock, Canto HL. 


* & 

+ The 12 that imitate diamonds are ſo called from 
the name of the ingenious warkman who excelled moſt in 
this imitation. 
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rity, which wil 5 
which'it finds no 
The works of che ancients are mines, in 
which our fathers: enriched themſelves, but 
which we have unhappily abandoned. Whar- 
ever treaſures they haye diſcovered in * 
they have - — them; or, to ; 
more puny rh ion won 
from N if we did [ 
ſelves to make the moſt of them. The — 
of Hox Ack and JuvrNAT did got appear in 
French to be borrowed beautics, when, like- 
Marz and DZSPREAUX, an author ae 
the art to make them his o. by his labour, 
Thoſe Array ſtudy the authors of 7 
may find in them new buds of ideas, 
may be the firſt to com 
perhaps "they would & never 
them in themſelves ; — b 

be perceived but = 1 inure them- 
ſelves to a ſolid 2 
of good books is N true * he 
mind; it warms the i imagination, and renders it 
prolific. Mr. Locxe's efſay on buman under-' 
/ianding, is only the un of one of thoſe - 
buds *, of which the Schao who for two 
thouſand years had taught AR18TOTLE's 8 
loſophy, had perceived neither the princi 
the conſequences. 

Our young people, in familiarizing to ants 
{Fives more the gaod ſenſe of the antients, 


. 5 3 quad wn price fur 5 
enſu. | 
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| 
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would contract the habit of preferring that 
true ſpirit, which touches them ſo little, and 
which lies ſo deep, to the fine wit which they 
now ſet ſo much value on, and which is foun- 
ded only on whimſey. The latter has indeed 


its merit, but of a ſort only; becauſe 
rw. fom its agreement with the other, 
whoſe merit is in its'own nature not leſs real 
than invariable. They will perceive, that as 
truth ought always to reign in this; ſo that is 
worth nothing, if it be deſtitute of veri-ſimi- 
litude, The moſt extravagant productions 
ought, at leaſt, to have a train of order and 
concord; and in the wildeſt flights there ſhould 
be a fort of harmony, which brings them ſome- 
what near to truth, Cree? | 

Pleaſantry, or humour, is one of thoſe ob- 
jects to which wit applies itſelf the moſt, and 
in which it ſhews itſelf the beſt, whenever it 
touches humanity in general, that is, the vices, 
faults, and abſurdities, of the human-kind. 
Wit thus employed, is ſure to pleaſe at all 
times, and to he reliſhed by all men: it is a kind 
of univerſal ſpirit. The Miſer of PLauTus 
ſtill cauſes a laugh upon our ſtage, and poſte- 
rity will judge in the ſame manner of Mo- 
LIERE's Miiſantrope. But when humour is 
leyclled only at the cuſtoms af particular ſoci- 
eties, and the manners of private perſons; when 
whole volumesare written upon trifles, of which 


the ridicule may be expoſed by a ſingle ſtroke, 


the wit becomes frivolous, through the objects 


upan 
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ich it is employed. Such is the wit 

In every has that Mol AH has drawn 
every man is known who is ſubject to the 
faults he deſeribes Inſtead of theſe general 
r us; but 


ts. As much combination of 
ideas, is neee int a Canlette 
as a Mrſanthrope; but the of one being 
a defect in humanity, and the other being only 
the foible of a particular ſociety, all the wit 
employed to repreſent a Cailletre, in the judgs 
ment of reaſonable people, is ſo much wit 
thrown away. How extenſive. ſoever be the- 
enius that a man has received from nature, 
t can be judged of only by the uſe that he 
makes of it. | 627 2003,0189.. 19S] 
In converſation, whoever continually ſacri- 


4 


tices the ſolid to the agreeable; has but 'a tri- 
fling mind : as he who does n 
epigrams, is often but a bad man. Theſe di- 
ſtinctions are not always made in the world 
perhaps, becauſe it is the intereſt of every one, 
not to be too nice upon the ſubject. Vivacity 
is commonly taken for imagination, and jargon 
for wit. The nature of true wit conſiſts in an 
caſy conception of ideas, and a happy manner 
of delivering them. In writing, as in conver- 
ſation, he who affects to have it always, ra- 
ther aſtoniſhes than pleaſes, and when his 
work has been once read, it grows tireſome 
at the ſecond reading. A man who ſpeaks 
to differently from others, is certainly 


to 


to : 
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to: but he is more fre y the center of a 
circle, than an object of eſteem with thoſe 


| _ who compoſe it. 


Much more ſucceſs attends us in either way, 
when we rather endeavour: to communicate 
wit to others, than to ſhew our own. I mean, 
when we < and write ſo, that he who 
hears or reads, prevents our thoughts, and be- 
heves he remembers what he is then taught. 
There are ſonie men of whom nothing can be 
learned, but who may have room given them 
to think; and to do this is always to do them 
a ſervice which they ever acknowledge. They 
take JR. in purſuing a generation of ideas, 
of which you offer them only the bud: th 

are debtors to yon for the diſcoveries which 
you enable them to make; and the happy 
proof tliat they make them by their own 
ſtrength, turns to the advantage of him who 
put them in their way. They cannot gratulate 
themſelves for thinking like yon, without being 
pleaſed at the fame time that you think like 
them. The content they receive, is the mo- 
tive of their approbation, and the meaſure both 


ä - of their eſteem, and your real merit. In fact, 


truth and reaſon are common to every man, 
and not more the pro of him who firft 
ks them, than of him who ſpeaks them a 
uſand years after; not more an author's 
than an intelligent reader's to whom he com- 
municates them. © It is not PLaTo's ſenti- 
„ ment more than mine, ſays MonTAGNE, 
_ ©. becauſe he and JI underſtand in the ſame 

1 hy manner. 


guiſhing character, and conſtitutes f 

rent = of author. One to perſwade 
us emplo | 
makes 
third pathetically _ ſen 
The — the BogsveTs, the 
Mas1LLoxs, all by different ways arrive at 
the ſame end. Moſt of thoſe who ure at 
this time regarded as their ſucceflors, have 
no character that is peculiar to them; they 
follow the bad taſte of the age, and endea- 
your more to amuſe their auditory than to 
make them better. Inſtead of © elancing 
the thunders of eloquence againſt vice, 
they throw out their little epi tic 
darts againſt what 1s ridiculous. | 
out any regard for their facred fu 
the place in which the 


in, Be 
7 they're ther 


e 
morality in madrigals, which never appear 
5agenious at the opera- honſu, as they are in- 
cent in the pulpit, notwichſtandimg they win 
them the votes of the women; who com in 
crowds to hear Gr More iment- 
aways upon words: than things, upon them 


mu 
— 0 
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be ſaid of them, that if they do not convinceꝰ 
there is at leaſt ſome pleafure in hearing them; 
and of their auditors, that they prize wit too 
much, and good ſenſe too little. 


-Sharo Shocking ap bh nn 
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ore, manners of applying learning.” Eng- 
1 ng: Authot”s idea of 5-9 


47 5 conſiſis the welfare of a 


"Ree." better under à large 2 
"than 4 Bs pate, Tyranny of the aa 
* e 79 uch in Europe, 


| Loxnon, fecu 
$1 1 , 


„Ho s i wks bock for in the 

ſciences but amuſement; feldom find 
any thing to enlighten their reaſon ; they he- 
come more learned without growing more uſe- 
ful to the community Ls Sean (00% 1h 
the philoſopher in the poet, nor the politician 
in the hiſtorian: they cannot, in the annals of 
a nation, diſcern the agreement between it's 
rnment and it's manners, which is the 


_ ſerviceable part of our inſtruction. = 
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The men of deep reflexion do not | 
their memory with facts, till after they have 
oe ther ov; If WA Ul RR. 
| ir own wi preceeded 
|: thy ole different laws make men 
differ from one another, nature has 
produced all mankind nearly alike in all ages 
nel Sg he ag 3 
principles | Honour, 
that is to ſay, ſelf-love, when well directed, 
will make ſome men do the ſame things that 
others are excited to by the love of their coun- 


are given 
— 4 — e a effect, to he influence 
ve u general ſociety. 
They ſee a Republik EN th tyranny, 
and monarchies in which equity reigns. 
I know not whether the Engliſh do not 
too dear for that pretended li of which 
ir he ſo jealous : that degree of ſubjection, 
with which they us, is not the thin 
they pleaſe themſelves in believing it, wy 


would perhaps render them leſs unha 
=» —_ N which tear 0 
„ | | 


d 


to 
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mY 


to pieces. BAYLz,. one of thoſe authors, Wh 
- diſcover in their writings the . moſt ſincere 
love of truth, confeſſed, while he lived in a 
country that paſſes for the moſt free of all o- 
thers, that many people in foreign countries. 
form to themſelves wrong ideas of the Dutch li- 
berty, and the French ſervitude. Eflential and 
* effectual ſubjection, ſays Mox x Ax, reaches 
only thoſe among us, Who conſent to it, 
and chuſe to get honours and riches, by 
«ſubmitting to ſervitude: for he that wil 
* keep by his own fire- ſide, and knows how | 
« to 8 his family without quarrels or 
% law-ſuits, is as free as the duke of Venice, 

The reſugees might be juſtly reproached for 
that ſatirical ſpirit, which they have contract- 
ed among our neighbours, if the misfortune | 
that ſours their temper did not make them 
in ſome meaſure excuſable; but the Engliſh 
have no excuſe for judging of us only by what . 
they have found in ſome vain; declamations. , 
Thoſe among them, who are tranſported with 
a republican enthuſiaſm, may paint monarchy 
in colours as black as they pleaſe; there are 
people who would not know it by the frightful 
pictures they make, and whoſe whole happi- 
neſs and power conſiſts in this kind of govern- 
ment. | OSS 

What is underſtood by liberty in any nation? 
Is it independance of all authority? Is it a 
right of chuſing their maſters, and having 
a part in the government? It would be caſy 
to Jhew, that in this ſenſe, liberty is the 
A A, cCauſe 


- 
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cauſe of infelicity, and often the ruin of thoſe 
who ſo poſſeſs it. Are the Polanders and 
Swedes more y than the French, becaule 
they elect their kings, and participate in affairs 

ſtate? True liberty conſiſts in civil order, 
in the harmony of ſociety, in the ſubordina» 
tion of the different ſtates that compoſe it. 
From this ꝓ accord of the members with 
their head reſults the general happineſs. Whe- 
ther private perſons obey a monarch, or are 
governed by a ſenate, they may be equally free. 
10 order ta form a judgment of page ip is 
more neceſſary to examine the effects, the 


form of a government. The HPP that are 
happy, may be pronounced a 1 

Ibe moſt fure way to judge of the happi- 
nefs of a nation, is to ſee, whether the country 
they inhabit be well peopled : for the true 
tiches of a ſtate conſiſts in the quantity of its 
members. There is no reaſon, to fear, that 
the land will not ce wherewithal to nou- 
rich them, ſince the earth is no where barren 
if the men are laborious. When neceſſity a- 
wakens induſtry, they drain marſhes, and level 
mountains, 


thoſe commodities, Which are 
portance in commerce. Conſequently, it might 
three times richer, three times more po- 


erful than at t. 
than 12 . 
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The more mer there are in a ſtate, the 
more hands are there to cultivate the lands, to 
carry on manufactures, to repulſe an — 
&c. Every man, in whatſoever way of life : 
be, may get by his labour more than he wants 
for mere ſubfiſtchce ; and what himfelf does 
not conſume, is ſo much gained to tlie ſociety. 
Thus, the more men there are in a country, 
the more there will be of theſe exceedings 
from the labour of individuals, which all turn 
to the advantage of a ſtate. It is this overplus 
carried to foreigners, that makes the riches of 
=” * . 0 ꝶk—ͤ— 
Certain it is, that according to the nature of 
their government, the men that are more or 
leis laborious, enjoy more or leſs the fruits of 
their labour; However, inſtead of liſtening 
to er which flatter human pride, but 
not being agreeable to the weakneſs of our na- 
ture, are perhaps contrary to our true ĩntereſts; 
let us conſult only reaſon to come at the truth, 
and examine, by her laws, what makes the 
happinefs of a people, and of conſequence 
their liberty. e 0 — 0 is 37 
It appears to me, fir, that in every ſtate, re- 
publican or monarchical, the general welfare 
of the ſociety refults from the welfare of every 
individual. A reaſonable man is always happy; 
if he has what is neceſſary for him according. 
to his condition, that is 'to« ſay, if he has the 
protection of the laws, and can live as his fa- 
ther lived before him: ſo that one of the eſ- 
ſential things to the good of a nation, is the 
821 5 being 
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being governed, in one conſtant and uniform. 
manner. If for the general advantage, it be 
found neceſſury to make ſome changes in the 
Political conſtitution, the ions for them 
ought to be long about, that they may be 
brought on in a manner almoſt inſenſible. Every 
too ſudden alteratjon in a government is always 
dangerous, „ 
ds nk en ng 
nclude, is more contrary to 
happineſs and liberty of a people, than licenti- 
ouſneſs, and a ſpirit of diſſention, which has 
no other teadency, but to overthrow the eſta- 
bliſhed authority, or which, at leaſt, continually 
repreſenting ſuch revolutions as poſſible, de- 
— that publick confidence Which is the 
moſt firm ſupport ne, , 121 2 
1 a in nc * . ap * of a 
ing and a people, whoſe. rights and preten- 
e 
in union to promote the gran 
the ſtate, thought EA nothing, reciprocally, 
ut the prince of violating the privileges of his 
ubjects, and the people of uſurping the ker 
rogatives. of their ſovereign? Maſt not | 
inteſtine and ,contrary motions totally deſtroy 
the ſtrength of a nation, Which is 1 
only in proportion as it is united ? body 
politick grows feeble through the violence of 
theſe agitations, | which can end only in fre- 
quent e if, 0 the mean 2 chere 
bea neighbourin e, attentive to ſubjugate 
this 2. 1 ho will neither ſubmi 
"" on SG ans * 
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to be governed only by one king, nor are able 
to vern themſelves. 
The he Engliſh, who write againſt monarchy, 
are continually declaiming upon the reigns of 
the NzRos, and the CAL1GULAs ; as if thoſe 
e had — in common with the 
gns of thoſe ſovereigns whom they endea- 
ela der mpeg thin hil 
Iwill add, that by examin gs 5 = 
fophically, we ſhall find pace 
ſovereign, 'who, like Nero, th Fo gude 
of Europe, Aſia, and Aftica, aid would imitate 
him in the moſt cruel abuſes of his author; 95 
could not render the people in general ſo un 
happy, as they commonly are in a petty ſtate; 
A power that extends fo far, is by that means 
the leſs heavy upon. particulars, and muſt be 
as favourablè to the common people, as it may 
be fatal to ſome great men. It is in great ci- 
ties, and under great empires; that thoſe oe 
do not trouble themſelves about affairs of 
enjoy the advantages of their condition w 
the greateſt ſecurity, and poſſeſs that ſort of 
liberty, which makes the ppineſs of a rea- 
ſonable man. It might be eafily proved to 
any man, who has read hiſtory with attention, 
the people in general were more happy 
under Nx ko, than they are now in the repub- 
lick of Holland: | 
But, I will not be afraid to fag i it, deſpotiſin 
is not ſo much to be feared, in ſuch an en- 


lightened age as Gurs, as it may have been in 
thoſe 


Ser Gordon's reflexions pen Tacitus 
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"thoſe times, when the darkneſs of ig 
covered the flace of the univerſe, | he more 
men are enlightened, the fewer faults do they 
commit! againſt g order. Vice is moral 
falſehood, as virtue is moral truth; and as 
- people can more or leſs diſtinguiſh the one 

from the othicT, "ey" will be ber more or 
virtuous.” 

The habit 3freafoniog * an inflvency up- 
r all things; 2 us the better — — 
both of political government and civil life, of 
what we owe to Others, and what others owe 

to us. Reaſon teaches kings, as well as 
to know their true intereſt: it teaches ſub- 
jects to live in that obedience which order to- 
quires of them, and wa not to "__ 
F bad uſe of their power, ot 
"Fanaticiſin of an 10 kind cannot ſubſiſt On 
with reaſon ; and it reaſon does not quite de- 
rey it, in thoſe who are born in different 
Parties, at leaſt, it brings men to think more fa 
vourably of each other. Ever the friend of 
kum 1 e ys no other atms to ſubh- 
due wit of perſwaſion and ſweet- 
de She hinders thoſe of hs ſtrongeſt | 
from making a bad uſe of their power, 
teaches madergtion to thoſe of the weaker ſide. 
She, by experience, convinces thoſe men, who 
are moſt ready to perceive the defects of a go- 
yernment, that it is ſometimes better to bear 
em, than ruin all, under pretence of reforms. 
ing. What vas it produced the laſt civil _ 


England? Thoſe ſeditious perſons, w. 
* 3 woke 
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broke the ſceptre of CHARLES I, armed with 
a rod of iron a man, who, under the name of 
Protector, became the t of his country. 
The weakneſs of his ſucceſſor, and the wiſdom 
of the great men in the nation, ſoon induced 
the Engliſn to reſume their antient conſtitu- 


that a rude uncultivated 


It is not ſurpri 
ple, who have no ſenſe of the connexion 
0 con their” interifis'and their duties, who 
know neither - the principles' of morality, nor 
the foundation of who have no idea, 
either of ſciences or arts, either of exact equity, 
or true heroiſm; having never had before their 
eyes any model of juſtice, or example of vir- 
tue: it is not, I ſay, ſurpriſing, that ſuch na- 
tions ſhould ſuffer themſelves continually to be 
JOEY away by fanaticiſm, and ſhould be ei- 
a reſſed by cruel tyranny, or deſtroyed 
— unbridled — Yr 3 
File; that prince people, accuſto 
converſe with the L 
Romans, and to whom hiſtory, the leſſon of 
kings and ſubjects, is familiar, ſhould deceive 
'themſelyes, the prince in the adminiſtration of 
his authority, and the ſubjects in the rules of 
their obedience?  : © | 
How-much more then ought we to eſteem 
the advantage of a religion, all the morality of 
which —— only to the maintenance of order, 
and the welfare Cake human kind; of a reli- 
gion | that teaches us to reſpect in kings the 


Unages af the e 0 an * them to 
8 treat 
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treat their ſubjects as their brethren; Which 
continually reminds the people, that obedience 
is their duty, and their ſubrmſſiog a virtue: and 


which teaches that their is not 
arbitrary, and that their juſtice ſhall be judged]. 
If, in the eaſt, and tyranny 


0 bold numerous nations under the yoke, it 


only that be accuſed, 
for b ſhameful 1 . the . — 


and the blind ſubmiifiog of g people he 
like exceſſes can never have place, du 
ſtian monarchs. If any one of theſe, after dh 
cxample of a muſſulman prince, all dare, 
7 juſtice, to . his 
ſubjects to death, this redoubtable ſovereign 
would have but a tottering authority, becauſe - 
it would be; arbitrary, vpoP bis throne ſup- 

rounded. with crimes; Princes that can de 
what they pleaſe with, their 


_ themſelves upon their 1 2 and thoſe w 
Ay 

their own, 

humour Cur th 1 

teps their own 1 des, in thoſ 


tries where the abuſes 5 
and revolutions. ſo common, the ſhadows. of 


ignorance ſtill hangs over eyery thing, even 
over the religion there ofeſſed. . 
3 Eu- 


Slavery is not to be 

rope, while it is divided, as at preſen ; . 
ſeyeral potentates. T! be French, be 

alwayy 
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always diſtinguiſhed guiſhed themſelves from other na- 
tions, by their love to their kings, are here out 
of the queſtion, This conſtant love ſpeaks the 
_ praiſe both of them and their ſovereigns, be- 
 cauie it never can be cuſtomary to love tyrants. 
But, ſuppoſing a king of England, having made 
| 5 SO; ſhould — to abuſe 7 
er; the eries of an oppreſſed le would 
J00n call in their neiehBaars to ge ſuccour. 
The diſcontented nation would paſs under 
other laws; When the people of the Low- coun- 
tries att to withdraw themſelves from 
the Spaniſh dominions, all the other powers of 
Europe ſtretch d out their arms to their affiſt - 
The Engliſh will anſwer, that it is not the 
Turkiſh bow-ftring they are afraid of, but the 
authority of a king, powerful enough to eſta- 
bliſh taxes without the conſent of the nation. 
Well, but is it not the king's pleaſure now, 
not the will of the people, that governs all af 
| = in parliament ? Is not the*miniſter entire 
raſter in the Houſe ?*Tf he that governs is o- 
 bliged to give way to the faction that oppoſes 
Him, will not he who fucceeds him, Hipoſe 
of all again with the ſame facility? Do not 
they complain, that they ate overwhelm'd 
with national debts, and that taxes, contrary 
to' the intereſts of the people, are continually 
impoſed upon them? Though the ſovereign. 
og different here from what it is in 
other places, does it not produce the ſame 
effect? If the parliament is ſometimes the 


* 
CO 


Fl and Preach” NAH. oP 
"gouncil of the natzon, it is d 
nothing but a coufk, ch Te ig ha 
Le which gives the form and laws 
to 


eben e a4 ons djs 
ceflaritly by the ſactions in Englind,” the 572 


dear the inal} have 
| 2 H they De their 
but at this price, their lot, 5 


leſs to be envied, than their zeal «for 
deſerves to be praiſed. * It is very Fir fem 
ing tive, that every where elſe, 77 
ſwade themſelves, the flavery 
E ecefliry conſequence Fs been 
independent authority. It app 
* N the eaſtern deſpptiſm is 
d, in countries where the 


l haughty, turbulent, and 
T men of our climates are not made for 


flavery like the Afiatitks, who del duns bai- 
tardized. Our courage is not"Enervated in the 
ſame manner. Pöbel in ſnort, are not yet 
e ſince the fame vice has not every 
here the ſame effects. Neceſſity rouſes up 

Dy people, and makes them induſtrious : 
it diſcourages, and hinders from la- 

Sting, Nature and morality have ſuch an 
influence ppon one another, that according to 
Uiernt ages 6 the — — govern- 
ment r 9 or miſerable. 

Let us wi gratitude rejoice at the ad- 
vantage of being Foe in a country, where 
men are capable' of thinking, and in an 

2 


age 


. 
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wherein the lights of. philoſophy diregt 
to the welfare of the, ſociety ; 7 45 be- 
og ſubjects without being  laves, we obey 
ſovereigns, who are indeed inde pendent, but 
whole: true intereſt; is inſeparable from ours. 
Let us return thanks to heaven, Which 
at this day cauſes us to live under a prince 
who is wholly employed for the — of 
his. ſubjefts. If he is become the object of 
their love, it is, becauſe he hath ſhewn,him- 
ſelf their 3 ince Was. eyer 
more w a nation, to 
whom it 1s hy Oy to love their kings 
The voice of the people ſays, none; and the 
people do not flatter. The name of Lawns 
the well helbved, is already written in the an- 
nals Ef Alder well 6 in ch heart of hi 
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To Monfieur Du Bur ros: 


Quere, If the: author-is changed, er - his codh- 
 trymen, Reflexions 


or rag Fats, &. 

| 8x, ö 2 
AM at lift come back to my 7 
Was ve „ upon my arrival at 
not to W muſt own I was ſur- 
prized at the impreſſion which the French 
made upon me at my return. Are chan- 
ged during my abſence, or is it I myſelf chat 
am changed? I appear here like a ſtranger, in 
my own country ; and on my fide, every thing 
here ſeems to me ſtrange,” Is it my fault,” or 
the fault of my countrymen ? To AR 
Perhaps, after all, we do in fact value our- 
ſelves too much, upon thoſe airs and manners, 
which foreigners find fo difficult to contract a- 
mong us, and which we loſe fo cafily — 
” * . em ; 


them; thoſe airs, in a word, which are a part 
of our French politeneſs. Moſt of them _ 
to me now as ſo many extravagancies, whi 
diſguſt me as much as the manners of the En- 
glith did not long ſince. However, I am for- 
ced to acknowledge, that not in France only 
they ſtand in the ſtead of merit, and are 
ah ſort of merit which ſueceeds beft in the 
world. 

Not that 1 find no reaſonable men among 
durſelves: I think fo well of humanity and my 
own nation, as not to be ſurprized when I ſee 
them. But, how advantageoufly ſoever I may 
think of both, it muſt be owned, that people 
of ſenſe are very rare in all countries, and 
perhaps, ours is not the country in which they 
are moſt common. The women have too 
much influetice upon our manners, and to the 
ſhame of that ſex; which we call weak, and 
of our own, Which we believe to be ftrong; 
it is but too true, that we owe to them three 
2 of our ridiculouſneſs. We have even 
o bad an opinion of their taſte, that in pro- 
poſing to conform to it, we abſurdly take thofe 
very means, with a view. to pleaſe them, 
which hinder us from ſucceeding. 
_ The women do not love the petits mai- 
tres; and yet it is in order to be beloved by 
them, that thoſe gentlemen are ſo affected in 
their airs and dreſs, and fo trifling in all their 
conduc, The ſtate they put themſelves in, 
and their effemmate manners, make me doubt 
df what ſex they are: even the women do not 
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regard them as men; and for dur patts, we. 
ilelaim thein, and at moſt, look on them on- 
ly as individuals of a middle ſpecies, be- 
tween men and women. But hat ſurprizes. 
me is, that being thus equally. deſpiſed by 
both ſexes, they are ſtill incorrigible. 
You know that airs change as well as modes 
and the preſent manners appear to. me more. 
extrayagant than, any that were ever before. 
thought of. One is commonly the moſt ſtruck. 
with thoſe abſurdities, of which we did not 
ſee the riſe; and how ſtrange do mw 
in vogue appear to me] For example, let 4 
m ever ſo much French, can 5 ſorbeir 
agreeing, that of all known beings, the leaſt 
reſembling to a thinking and reaſonable being 
is the petit maitre of the long-robe ? It is on- 
ly among us that fuch an abſurdity is found, 
in a profeſſion ſo oppoſite to foppery. The 
military man, who is not obliged to the ſame. 
gravity, ſeems to me excuſable for his affected 
airs, We ought not to lock ſo critically into 
the conduct of gentlemen, who, being ſet a- 
part for the defence of their country; have 
their leiſure upon their hands, in time of peace; 
The plume of feathers is a paſs-port for all, 
and ſometimes a to that which in ano- 
ther would be ridiculous: for it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the ſame ridiculous action is moſt 
ſhoeking, when committed by a perſon from 
whom we ought the Jeaſt to expect it. 
Who can avoid looking without indignation 
on the indecency of # ſet of youths, who =P 
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fir from being ferious in their Conduct, as 


they ſhould be 8 feſſion? 1 
comedy, at the opera, in all publick : 
we ſee petit maitre ſenators, "wiſe whole 1188 
cupation is, to judge of the women's drefs, 
and who often ſcandalize by the licentiouſneſs 
of their diſcourſe, thoſe iid they had aſto- 
__ the fingularity of their figures. How | 
_ our young magiſtrates ſeem to . 

eir merit bo the curl of their perukes? 
And fome there are, who render themſelves 


juſtice in ſo doing.“ But what reſults at laſt 


ſtom all their pains? That they degrade them 


ſelves to no purpoſe. They do IX *tis true, 


appear to ar what they. are; but all their 
Wires © pear what they are not, are in 
vain. Lett om ever ſo much affect the ca- 


bluſh at wearing the habit of their — 
the pedantic air will be ſeen, in ſpite of the 


gold lace that diſguiſes it. 


How fooliſh is it for men to aim at ap- 
pearing any thing elſe than what they are! 
To be aſhamed of a dreſs, which of 1 Af in in- 


ſpires only reſpect, and aſſume airs which can 
excite only our contempt! In my PR 


II. 


* Duis of Horum gui non malit ee tur- 
ri quam comam, qui non ſollicitior fit de capitis ſui decore 


— de rei publica, qui non com ptior «fſe malit 2 
+ SEN RCA de brevitate vitæ. 
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this is the height of ; and in- 
deed, people of ſenſe look the modern 
petit maitres of the robe as the ſhame of our 
nation. But let them diſhonour themſelves 
ever ſo much by their indecencies, I will a- 
void entering _ _ iculars, as _ 
reflect upon ſo reſpectab 3 whi 
themſelves are the only people who do not ho- 
nour. 


y 
of their offices, the liberty of doing 
what they would puniſh in others. In a ci 
which I will not name, a ſet of magi- 
ſtrates took upon them to revive one of the 
principal ceremonies of the Lupercalia ; only 
they choſe the night to celebrate it in. They 
then rang'd over all parts of the town, armed 
in the ſame manner as the prieſts uſed to be 
at thoſe pagan feſtivals, and unhappy was he 
— _ GO 
hen a was put to theſe diſorders, 
. The moſt gui — 
judg'd by his peers, is ſometimes 
nocent. It has been ſo in all ages: 
is for the honour of his own ſociety, and in 
order to fave it will neglect the publick ven- 


I cannot conceal from you farther, that I 
was extremely ſhock'd at my return by the 
ridiculous manners of ſome of our women: 
I am fo much the lefs aſhamed to ſpeak to 

SHOT. E e La | you 


, when 
in- 
every one 
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you of it, as their folly only heightens the me- 
rit of thoſe who are wiſe enough. to abſtain 
from it. I was the moſt aſtoniſhed at that ſet 
of them which are known only at Paris, and 
of whom elſewhere the people have no idea; 
I mean thoſe of a character 1o hard to define, 
that there has been a neceflity to invent for 
them the name of petit maitreſſes. Theſe wo- 
men, mincing in their language, light in their 
conduct, affected in all their manners, under 
pretence of ſhaking off the yoke of prejudices; 
put themſelves above the w of their 
own ſex, in order only to debaſe themſelves 
by the vices of ours. Modeſty is not only the 
chief virtue, but the chief grace of a woman; 
but theſe French women are not ſufficiently 
convinced of this great truth. The policy 
which at this day reigns in the world permits 
of all Sap. Such converſation in women, 
as we now look upon to be only gaiety, would 
have been by our fathers called impudence. 
I took upon me, ſome days ago, to: boaſt 
before a lady of this character, of the prudent 
reſerve of the Engliſh women. Truly fir, 
faid ſhe, I am ſurprized that you ſhould talk 
in ſuch a manner: your Engliſir women are 
only Speczes ; the — not common ſenſe, 
and you have: loſt yours by living amongſt 
them. Women 8 ſpirit, and who know 
the world, can tell how to conduct themſelves, 
and do not take that for virtue, which is only 
the malk of it. Prejudices are not received a- 
mong polite people, and the modeſty you 
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do much better by employing their time in 
their proper duties. * ce 
It is at preſent the madneſs of French wo- 
men to think themſelves made for abſtract ſci- 
ences: they have applied to calculations, the 
taſte they ſome time ago for romances. 
NewToN has taken place on their toilets, in- 
ſtead of the grand Cyrus. A faſhionable wo- 
man. can make no noiſe in the world, unleſs 
ſhe” has a geometrician in her train; and 
the. geometriciah, who does not throw him- 
ſelf: into the world, makes but an aukward 
figure among his brethren. What will be the 
conſequence of this? That the women will 
loſe, in a fruitleſs purſuit, the exerciſe of thoſe 
graces which are- natural to them ; and that 
our learned men, without perceiving it, will 
contract ridiculous habits in their company. 
The wiſe Mon r Ae ſays, When 1 ſee 
the women engag'd in rhetorick, law, logick, 
and fuch vain trumpery, to thementirely uſe- 
leſs, I begin tobe afraid that the men, who ad- 
viſe them toit, doit only that they may have #” 
right ofdogmatizing over themby that means; 
for what other excuſe can I find for them ?” 
In fact, the ſciences are a nouriſhment which 
does not agree with all minds; while to ſome 
they give ſtrength, they augment the weak- 
mel of others. Thoſe nutriments which have 
the moſt ſubſtance, are the moſt contrary to 
weak ſtomachs: | A taſte for ſciences, in moſt 
women, does not come till they have loſt e- 
very other reliſh, and as it is not * to 
em, 
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them, it uſually does them mote harm than 
Very few of them are made amiabie 
it; but many have their brains turned, and 
are expoſed by it to the laughter of reaſonable 
perſons of both ſexes. A woman, who thro? 
i infppornble by ther air if fulaaey, 
elf inſu ble air uffici 4 
which © ſomes, 6 all 8 without 
perceiving it. She ſeems in aſtoniſh- 
ment * what ſhe knows, tho” her 
ed knowledge is commonly what find 
leſs aſtoniſhing than herfelf, | 4 
If there are ſome houſes at Paris, where wo- 
men of ſuperior genius delight to aſſemble to- 
r perſons of learning, and where, by 2 

ppy concurrence of 3 polite- 
neſs, the taſte is made perfect while the reaſon 
is enlightened, how few, fir, are thoſe houſes, 
in compariſon of the many offices of wit that 
are kept open for all the low word-mongers 
of the age ? where the author of a 
moſt wretched pamphlet is treated as a man of 
learning; where even he, who has diſhonour d 
himſelf in ſociety by the bad uſe of his talents, 
is handſomely treated ; where, in fine, every 
one is received under the title of a wit, who 
is ridiculous enough to d to it? Should 
I ſpeak the truth after this, and ſay, that the 
moſt deſpicable writers, who frequent theſe 
ſchools of bad taſte and jargon, are leſs deſpi- 
cable than the dainty ſheeps-heads whoprefide 


over them ? 
Ee 3 This 
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This however is the world: I do not ſay, 
theſe are the people with whom I have con- 

verſed the moſt fince my return; but theſe 
are they who throw themſelves into all pla- 
ees where people of better taſte frequent. 
Here nothing is talked of but play and trifles; 
there the whole. converſation turns upon eat- 
ing and cookery. Men converſe together of 
dreſs and ornaments; women, of NewTox, 


82 and the primitive colours: in ſhort, you hear 


every thing talked of hett, but reaſon and com- 


mon ſenſe. If in England I have ſometimes 


been. ſurprized at the perplexed air of the wo- 
men at the play-houſe, how much more atm | 
ſo at the air of effrontery, which is but too na- 
tural in ſome of our French women, and which 
others are not afraid to affect? It is not un- 
common at the opera in London, to ſec ladies 
cover their faces with their fans during the 
whole performance : it is {till more common 
in that of Paris, to ſee thoſe who do not even 
fhew a decent reſpect to the publick. We fo 
eaſily grow familiar with whe is ridiculons, 
that it now ſeems to us nothing extraordi 
to ſee them carry their work- bags in publi 
walks, and fit knotting at a play: fince the 
mode is become general, we do not attempt 
to ſuſpect that 50 is the leaſt indecency in 
it. On one fide; 'tis true, there are advanta- 
ges in beholding them thus buſy ; the air of 
attention Which this employment gives in 
the firſt boxes, we are apt to take for an in- 


dication of the ſuperiority of ſenſe in _ 
: WhO 


und French N a T10NGS 
who follow it: thoſe of the ſecond rank un- 
ly have occaſion to liſten to a play; in order 
to underſtand it. Since it is a privilege of 
birth to know every thing, without leaming 
any thing; it would be derogating from them 
to ſuppoſe they cannot underſtand without 
hearing. Be that as it will, the women of a 
certain rank, being uſed to quit any faſhion 
when it is taken up by of the middle 
Fork a poblick, the leaſt . pt 
otting in publi Citizens 
CIOS 3 grace and dexterity as 
the women of quality. 
Enough of what is ridiculous, which, if it 
ſcandalizes ſome rigid, reſerved minds, is how 
ever the ſoul of ſociety. It is indeed ſo well 
received in this polite age, that thoſe who have 
none of it are people to be avoided, In or- 


der to be agreeable, we muſt all reciprocally 
ignity of one another. 


y a tribute to the mali 
Bur, let vice itſelf be laugh'd at, and ftatk a- 
broad without diſguiſe; let the ladies 

in the boxes only i ee 
intrigues ; let them affe& openneſs as much as 
ciſewhere . endeavour to be myſteri- 
ous; let it be faſhionable not to be iz'd 
at all this; nothing more can be infer'd front 
it, than that there is a great vation of 
manners. Theſe general complaints, we are 
told, ſignify nothing; human nature has been 
at all times the ſame. Thus it is, that every 
one attempts to rg Papi under the pre- 
tence of vindicating his age; as if licentionſ- 
| = 4 nels, 
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-neſs, in a greater or leſſer degree, did not 
render mankind more or leſs depraved. It is 
very true that their inclination to vice has 
been always the ſame. But whenever they 
have got rid of the ſhame attach'd to it, when- 
ever, under pretence of throwing off the yoke 
of -prejudice, they have broken the reins of 
decency and publick ſeemlineſs, the corrup- 
tion has been more general and more ſtrong. 
And in what age has a becoming behaviour 


deen leſs regarded among all ranks of people? 


Am I in company? I ſee nothing ever 
where but ſtupidity, affectation, and Wi 1 
fee that every man is little ſet by, who is not 
informed of what is current in Paris; that is, 
of all the trifles which occupy the frivolous 
and idle minds of this great city, with which 
2.man of good ſenſe difdains to amuſe him- 
felf. I find, that during my abſence, a jar- 
has been eſtabliſhed, of which, to begin 
by the name that is given it, I underſtand no- 
thing. What I mean, is, that which they 
call Per/iflage*. By all that I can gather from 
fuch converſations, people who think them- 
ſelves ſenſible, get together in the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner in the world, talk for an hour 
without ſaying any thing, and avoid moſt ſcru- 
pulouſly to let the leaſt grain of reaſon drop in 
their diſcourſe. And ** moſt of thoſe 
who ſpeak this jargon, find no great difficul 
in 2 undertake. ol 7 
1 There 


* 7 de not pretend to tranſlate 7 word, which the authar 
frofefſes not ts underſland in vhe original. 
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Ibhbere is alſo introduced into ſociety another 
fort of Perfiflage, equally extravagant, but 
much more dangerous. * 4 0 which our 
ga le pique es ex- 
gelungen nothing Fab * the language of malig- 

The as little wits, in all ages, have en- 
nd to uſurp, by abufing "the {mall ad- 
vantage they perceive themſelves to have over 
thoſe that are below them, Ir is their pn 
neſs to think they advance themſelves 
ſing of others. In the preſent age, 
even the vices have been refined upon, this ts 
not all. A man cannot gain reputation in 
their way, that is, he cannot make himſelf e- 
ſteem'd mano? fools, 8 
another, but in proportion as he 


art of joking upon Fake wi 
ceived, This is indeed the end 5 
thoſe who excel in this ways ON 


point ſplendid 12 4 
One palin ſhall — 
on account of his merit, e 


have been admitted, except n 
of laughter. T do not even aoceptc 
tertainments from thoſe whom they think 
have a right to treat as Species, = 
—— 4. to have the N. gr? 
ng * A pernicious which 
4 Ued by moſt people, only becauſe they 
have not ſenſe enough to avoid it, and of 
with others are vain for no other reaſon, 
but 


* This ſeems to be ſomething like what our Engliſh 
wits all taking @ man offs ot running the rig upon bim 
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1 are inſenſible of the injury it 
does them! a Mens which cannot, in ſhort, 
be. covied, but by thoſe who are not able to 
reduce it to is juſt value! Nothing is wantin 
in order to acquire it, but that proportion al 
underſtanding which is ſufficient 3p make 
man bad, that is to ſay, the pr 5 
which nature is the moſt n Malignity 
is below the man who Das NE WE, and a- 
bove him that has none; it juſt ſuits only thoſe 
men, who have that 1 Re of genius, 
which we moſt frequently 5 When this 
enius is turned to Per/;fiage, the habit is not 
ult to contract, and the occaſions of ex- 
| 2 it are always at hand. Few men are 
ch fools, but they may meet with others 
” are more ſo than themſelves, and thoſe 
are the dupes pitch' d upon. But the weak- 
neſs of one man does not prove the ſtrength of 
another; and yet how many have the cowar- 
dice to hold out an offenſive arm againſt thoſe 
who either cannot, or dare not employ the 
fame in their defence? Some ſuffer themſelves 
2 n by 837 = o- 
reſ gnity in perſons who are 
kg Kip pr fl 
Without — 45 afraid of thoſe people who 
think themſelves ſo redoubtable, the moſt 


wile part is, not to enter the liſts with them. 
They cannot obtain a victory but over thoſe 
who diſpute with them, and the man of good 
ſenſe will not debaſe himſelf to that 9 

He will not engage in combats where the 


triumph 


- 


of ſome ſcenes of this kind; I cannot avoid 

iving, that our French — is not 
Jo perfect as we imagine it. When even thoſe, 
whoſe birth ought to render them more cir- 
cumſpect, uſe neither veſtraint nor decency in 
their converſation, I the taciturnity of 
my good northern Engliſh. How much is 
filence preferable, I will not ſay to i 
only, but even to that continual abuſe of ſ 
ſo common among us! 

As it is the part of a man to be deceived, 
and of an h man to acknowledge his er- 
ror, I confeſs ſincerely, that I am afraid I did 
not enough know the merit of the Engliſh, 
whilſt I lived among them, I may have been 
dif at what was only the oppoſite of our 
and what app to me unbecoming, 
enn, 


| two nations. 
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In this point I will not decide between the 
On either part I ſee ſuch a mix- 
ture of defects and great ties; of virtues 

and vices; of prepoſſeſſions and real advanta- 
| ges; that if I ſhould have the temerity to form 
a judgment, I cannot tell to whom the pre- 
- ference is due. There is but one way not 
to be deceived, and that is, to give it to the 
moſt reaſonable. - By ſuch a decifion one yo 


be ſure not to diſohlige either becauſe 

ee cRNA be the her. 

preters. . Ig el 
T have the honour tobe, | 


Dir, your moſt humble ſervant, Nec. 
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